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A wide range of exhibits awaits you at Germany's international fairs. Exhibitors 
from all over the world show their latest developments. You will meet your supp- 
liers and win new clients - you will make contacts with businessmen that could 
otherwise be reached by extensive travelling only. Selling and buying !s facilitated 
by the Fairs’ outstanding service, which will make your visit profitable and 
enjoyable. 
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Among them are 76,200 individual Ordinary Stockholders—men and women all over the country, each with 

an average holding of £272. Ordinary Stockholders? Their money sends giant waterwheels to Quebec and 

Spain, locomotives to Africa, transformers to Siam; builds atomic power stations, ground control gear 
for guided missiles, X-ray equipment, TV tubes, washing machines. Their pounds, shillings and pence are 
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Mazda lamps 


are made by AED 


Lamps are liké people. There are dim. types that get 

dimmer, and flashy types that soon burn out, but this is a 

Mazda lamp—and Mazda lamps stay brighter longer. 
Associated Electrical Industries Limited 


AEI 








This steel rolling mill drive 


was made by 


Six B.T.H. motors like this drive the hot strip finishing 


mill at the Abbey Works of the Steel Company of Wales, 

and when thé new cold strip mill goes into production 

there, it too will be driven by motors from A.E.I. 
Associated Electrical industries Limited 
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This assures you it isn’t! 


Insulating bulidings Is plain commonsense. Fibreglass 
provides the most effective means of doing it. Fibreglass 
is easily installed; it is inert, rotproof and incombustible; 
it does not settie and lasts for ever. For capital savings on 
heating plant, for considerable savings on fuel, for better 
working conditions and for short-term cost recovery — 
insulate with Fibreglass. 


Fibreglass Ltd., St. Helens, Lancs. Tel: St. Helens 4224 
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The Wates formula gets results 
every time, even when extended 
to the most highly specialised 
classes of building. An impressive 
record of achievement in a great 
diversity of contracts proves this. 
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developer, architect, engineer and 
contractor at every stage from 
pre-planning to completion meets 
with the same success whether 
applied to multi-storey projects 
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Through 
Rattlesnake Mountain 
to Yellowstone Park 


Yellowstone National Park in Wyoming is one 
of the wonders of the world. Every year its abundant 
wild life, its scenic beauty and its famous hot 

springs attract 14 million visitors. One section of 
the National Highway leading to it, however, 
consists of a narrow, winding road which at times 
becomes a serious bottleneck for traffic. To solve 
this problem a new 32 ft. diameter tunnel is being 
driven through the 3,440 ft. of granite that is 
Rattlesnake Mountain. The Schmidt Construction 
Company have already completed the 8 ft. wide pilot 
tunnel for this. A path was blasted along a sheer 
cliff, 90 ft. above the ground, to the tunnel mouth, 

to which all equipment had to be manhandled. Finally 
the new highway will be built up to this level. 

All drilling teams used Atlas Copco lightweight rock 
drills fitted with Sandvik Coromant drill steels. As 

a result, in spite of the very heavy going, the 

pilot tunnel was completed 15 days ahead 

of schedule. 


Filming the Vikings 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the means for all its 
many applications. During the shooting of the dramatic film “The Vikings’ 
several shots had to be taken of a sinking Viking ship. The ship was 
therefore fitted with tanks which could be pumped full of air by an Atlas 
Copco compressor, and by this means it was easily raised to the surface 
for re-shooting. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the manufacture 
of compressed air equipment and its distribution and servicing in 90 
countries throughout the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, 
Stockholm 1, Sweden. In the United Kingdom; Atlas Copco (Great 
Britain) Ltd., Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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The Virtues of 
Buying Cheap 


HERE are two ways of looking at the British Government’s loud 
protest about the rejection of the English Electric Company’s 
tender for the Greer’s Ferry turbines. One is to regard it as an 

expression of understandable but perhaps tactically exaggerated exaspera- 
tion. This exasperation, of course, is very natural. It is a spider-and- 
fly sort of trade policy for America to say that foreign firms can tender 
for a contract, and then, when they offer terms which are nearly 20 per 
cent cheaper than any native producer, to put forward “ defence reasons ” 
why their bids cannot be considered after all. An insult to the ordinary 
Briton’s intelligence is added to an injury to his commerce when 
Americans pretend that the veto has been imposed in order to safeguard 
certain obscure machine tools for military production, when everybody 
knows that it has really been imposed in order to safeguard employment 
in Philadelphia. 

But it is certainly no less important to remind Britons that American 
policy has not in fact been getting more protectionist in recent years. To 
anybody willing to look a little lower than the pronunciamentos, Washing- 
ton’s tactics have been for some time to escape towards greater liberalism, 
while throwing off to the following wolves occasional and much- 
‘publicised sacrifices, carefully chosen to do as little real harm as possible. 
These tactics have had a fair measure of success. Today Americans are 
still buying large numbers of foreign bicycles and Swiss watches, several 
years after the much-publicised tariff increases which everybody said 
would keep these articles out. 

Thus, if one were concerned only that existing trends in trade policy 
should not get worse, Britain’s right reaction to the peccadillo at Greer’s 
Ferry might be to regard it merely as part of a familiar and perhaps even 
not unhopeful pattern ; it has come shortly before a decision has to be 
reached on the much bigger demand by a group of American producers 
for a complete ban on the import of certain types of heavy electrical 
machinery, against which it is vastly more important that Washington 
should stand firm. And America’s right reaction might be merely to 
note what a shattering error it makes in international public relations when 
it excuses an unwelcome commercial decision by transparent cant about 
defence ; it is no part of any concept of alliance that a great nation’s 
government should tell even political lies to its friends. 

In a world where outside political developments were sleeping that 
might be enough said. But in a world in which vast krakens are waking 
one has a duty to say very much more, not on grounds of short term 
exasperation but on considerations of future strategy for the whole free 
world. It is a matter of comparatively small political significance if 
Britain is turned away today from places like Greer’s Ferry. But it is a 
matter of huge political significance that tomorrow the industrialising 
countries of Asia and Africa will be knocking at these doors. 

The distinguishing feature of liberal Americans today (liberal 
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Republicans as well as liberal Democrats) is their wel- 
come recognition that, provided there is no thermo- 
nuclear war, the whole future balance of international 
manpower is likely to depend on one factor: on 
whether the poorer nations can be offered the prospect 
of getting richer within the free world’s economic and 
political system than they would within the communist 
one. But the delusion of western politicians is that, to 
achieve this prospect, the main problem is going to be to 
lend these countries money ; instead, it is going to be 
far more important, and often far more awkward, to 
open markets to them. If, once they are industrialised 
like so many Japans, they find that their “‘ cheap labour ” 
goods are shut out by the advanced countries of the 
west (as Japan’s were shut out) then the free world 
will soon learn a bitter lesson: that the peoples 
most likely to be tempted towards communism 
are not the very poor, very dormant and illiterate, 
but the half-awake and half-educated who feel 
that they are being prevented by recognisable 
capitalists from becoming richer as quickly as 
their capabilities ought to allow. The strange thing 
is that, while one route to a great expansion of free 
world markets—the campaign for a massive increase 
in international liquidity—was partially blocked last 
year because some rich western countries thought that 
it might tend to put prices up, the west’s chief objec- 
tion to the obvious alternative route—through a great 
increase in freer trade—seems to be that it would serve 
to put prices down. 

This warning is of general application. It is sauce for 
European ganders as well as for the American goose. 
But the American goose is so obviously the free world’s 
leader that it is worth saying boo to it most loudly and 
directly. It will be wiser in the long run‘to be 
blasphemously specific about the main protectionist 
problems set by and for the United States. 


ocean first, the field of raw materials. As 

recently as ten years ago American production of 
raw materials was cheaper than most production -of 
them abroad, so that when America ran into a destock- 
ing recession in 1949 its imports fell more sharply than 
its offtake from domestic producers. Since then costs 
have risen higher in America so that in the 
recession of 1958 it was often found that American, 
not foreign, production had become marginal. This 
had the thoroughly welcome result—from the viewpoint 
of international politics—that when the American giant 
sneezed it was no longer economically inevitable that 
the underdeveloped world should catch pneumonia. 
Unfortunately the American reaction to this, at any 
rate in the case of lead and zinc, has been that if foreign 
supplies are no longer kept out by economic considera- 
tions during a recession, they had better be kept out by 
import quotas instead. 

It is true that foreign sensitivity to American raw 
materials policy has been forcibly borne in upon the 
‘Eisenhower Administration, most forcibly of course 
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‘upon Mr Nixon while in Latin America. But the 


Administration’s only conclusion seems to have been 
that it should co-operate in studying “ stabilisation 
schemes.” There may be some scope for these ; but, 
in so far as they would mean that a large number of 
uneconomic raw material producers might be tem- 
porarily kept in being all over the world by international 
bounty, they would obviously spin out the problem 
rather than tackle it. The blunt fact is that the efficiency 
of raw material production is being more rapidly 
increased in the hitherto undeveloped world than in the 
developed one. The logic of the free enterprise system 
is almost certainly that, over the next decade or so, many 
uneconomic American producers should get out of the 
raw material business. 


same brutal considerations apply, perhaps politi- 
cally even more embarrassingly, to agriculture. 
Some time the United States is going to have to decide 
whether it regards itself as an industrial economy or 
still as a partly peasant economy. The most obvious 
current absurdity concerns dairy products. Butter now 
costs over 70 cents (§s.) a pound in the shops of North 


America ; if it were not for American import restric- 


tions, New Zealand could now get butter into those 
shops at not much over 40 cents (about 3s.) a pound. 
The money which American consumers would save 
through a lifting of these import restrictions would then 
be diverted towards buying the products of other 
American industries. It is therefore nonsense to say 
that this cut in the American cost of living would spread 
unemployment in the United States. The crown- 
ing absurdity of America’s policy of protecting high 
prices for domestic butter is that Americans’ individual 
consumption of butter has fallen by 50 per cent in the 
last twenty years, in spite of increasing prosperity. 

The American import restrictions concerned were 
imposed in the worst sort of contravention of the 
solemnly signed General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—a contravention that other signatories to that 
agreement were bullied into agreeing to regard as a 
permitted waiver, on the entirely bogus grounds that 
butter production was essential to America’s military 
defence. The result, of course, has been that a major 
breach has been opened in the whole structure of inter- 
national trade, because other countries have hastened 
to follow America and justify their protectionism by 
saying that they, too, defend themselves by butter as 
well as guns. 

Britain still supports its farmers to an economically 
unjustifiable degree, in all conscience, but at least it 
does not impose import barriers of this sort. Indeed, 
if the United States imported even half as much food 
per head as Britain does, it would add to its payments 
for imports by over $3,250 million annually, which 
would go far towards abolishing all further fear of dollar 
shortage, and would certainly enable other free countries 
to lift their remaining restrictions on imports of Ameri- 
can manufactured goods. Because of the relative abun- 
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dance of land in America compared with Britain, this 
straight comparison of proportions of food imported 
may not seem quite fair. But it is surely not really 
outrageous, although it may be political dynamite, to 
suggest that on strict economic grounds the trend 
should be for America’s economy to become at least 


_ as nearly as industrialised as Britain’s is. 


Finally, in the field of manufactures, the next genera- 
tion must expect to see an eruption from the under- 
developed countries of precisely the same sorts of light 
consumer and capital goods as erupted from Japan in 
the last generation, and at similar cut prices. It is pre- 
cisely against those sorts of goods that protectionist 
barriers in North America are at present most forbid- 
ding. To justify such barriers on grounds of defence 
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strategy just will not do. If the defence envisaged is 


for a brief and terrible thermonuclear war, then the 


keeping in being of certain isolated factories or machine 
tools is supremely irrelevant. If the struggle envisaged 


with Russia is a long cold tussle for the minds of uncom- 
mitted men, then the shoring up of an uneconomic 
American factory, which might prevent a lower cost 
competitor in India from expanding Indian prosperity 
through increasing its exports, is an actual liability to 
American defence. And a grim sort of Gresham’s law 
works in this business whereby whenever America, as 
the free world’s leader, acts illiberally, its allies feel 
bound to act less liberally in their own import policies. 
That is why foolishness such as that at Greer’s Ferry 
matters very much more than an Arkansas dam. 


Mr Khrushchev’s Foreign Fronts 


Now that the postwar period is over, is the world entering on a period of stability, or on a 
new prewar period? The purpose of this series of articles is to consider the international 
postures of America (dealt with in the first article on Fanuary 24th), Russia and Britain and 
the outlook for some of the crucial regions of the world. 


2Ist party congress on Tuesday repeated 

Russia’s economic challenge to the West. 
Pointing to the lunik as a proof of Soviet power,. he 
announced that Russia had started production of inter- 
continental rockets which it could send to any part 
of the globe “ without a miss.” At the same time he 
reaffirmed Moscow’s wish for a ban on nuclear 
weapons and its desire for a summit conference. 
Mr Khrushchev’s 45,000 words to the highest assize 
of the communist party will now be discussed, assessed 
and interpreted in all sorts of ways throughout the 
world ; the speech is discussed more fully on page 419. 
The following article examines the framework in which 
Soviet foreign policy now operates. 

Western statesmen, preoccupied as they are with 
the communist world and the menace that it represents, 
often fail to understand that the Russians, too, fear 
attack and view the western bases surrounding their 
territory as bases for aggression. Soviet foreign policy 
is indeed bent upon extending communist influence 
and Russian power ; but it is also deeply affected by 
the fear of “encirclement” by those who distrust its 
intentions and oppose its aims. 

The Russians can meet this fear in different ways: 
by grabbing land and thus keeping western forces at 
a distance from Soviet frontiers or, alternatively, by 
negotiating a mutual withdrawal, leaving a vast no 
man’s land between the contesting parties. The third, 
and parallel, solution is to build up such striking power 
as to neutralise their opponent’s positions. The /unik has 


M’ KHRUSHCHEV in his marathon message to the 





confirmed that the Russians are a step ahead in the 
ballistic race. Men who send a rocket beyond the moon 
need not have a military inferiority complex. 

A second misconception is to view Soviet foreign 
policy as something altogether rigid, made by a 
monolithic leadership, unaffected by internal pressures 
and impervious to counter-proposals. Without any 
doubt, the totalitarian leaders in the Kremlin are 
communists believing in the ultimate victory of their 
cause, and confident of success in the world through 
the ineluctable process of history; but they differ 
among themselves on method, means and tactics as 
western statesmen do. They, too, have their “con- 
tainers,” convinced that any withdrawal might bring the 
whole structure down, and their “ disengagers”. 
Between these extremes there are many shades. 

The influence of public opinion is not easily dis- 
cernible in a totalitarian dictatorship ; still, it exists. 
Any ruler is tempted to strengthen his position with 
the popular slogan of “ peace and plenty” ; internal 
reforms and international moves are often inter- 
connected. It is not necessary to take everything in 
the official Soviet indictment of Mr Molotov and his 
associates as gospel-true. But the accusation that they 
opposed reforms within the block, the reconciliation 
with Tito, and a more flexible diplomacy seems 
plausible. Soviet aims may be fixed, but Soviet foreign 
policy is not immutable. 

All this has to be kept in mind when looking at the 
international position of Russia six years after 
Stalin’s death. The Soviet Union is now separated 
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from the -western powers by a belt of European states: 


—with a total population of nearly 100 million—in 
which Stalin established and riveted his own brand of 
communism after the war. The reliability of these 
states is, however, uncertain ; and the amount of atten- 
' tion they require, and the claims they make on Russian 
resources, are certainly resented by Russia’s Chinese 
allies, who felt happier when Stalin was in control and 
eastern Europe was kept firmly in its place. 


N its eastern frontier, the Soviet Union has for the 
last ten years had its rear protected on land by the 
massive bulk of China. ~ China is certainly no satellite. 
It is frequently a very awkward ally. The younger-of 
the. revolutionary partners is also the more dynamic 
of the two. Having less to lose, it is more willing to 
take risks in foreign policy. Within the wider com- 
munist block, over the last year, China has visibly dic- 
tated the pace of the campaign against “ revisionism ” 
or any form of liberal relaxation. At home, the Chinese 
search for a short cut to communism, through the 
establishment on a nation-wide scale of integrated 
“communes,” must have appeared to Mr Khrushchev 
as a dangerous example, just when he has been using 
the opposite method of concessions to stimulate his 
own agricultural production. He has just admitted 
that “their methods of building socialism are in 
many respects unlike ours.” And China’s determina- 
tion to industrialise. at a very fast rate must either 
involve an additional strain on Soviet economic 
resources, or lead to ill-feeling if the additional help 
is not given. 

The communist partnership, however, has not only 
this captious side. Cemented, but not made, by western 
ostracism of China, the alliance is founded on a com- 
munity of views and interests. It also gives practical 
advantages to Russia. From 1931 to 1949 the Soviet 
Union had to keep a large proportion of its armed 
forces in the Far East ; in the last decade most of this 
sector was taken over progressively by China. Even 
if it becomes necessary to equip the Chinese with 
atomic weapons, the proposition will still be a paying 
one for Moscow. In more general terms, the victory 
of the Chinese revolution has been the biggest com- 
munist triumph since the war. 

With its back well covered, Moscow has been able 
to maintain massive military strength in Europe and 
at the same time to look southward; it is in the 
Middle East that post-stalinist diplomacy has made its 
most striking scores. The ground was propitious. The 
clash between rising Arab nationalism and Israel pro- 
vided the Russians with an opportunity to get a foot- 
hold in Egypt. The sputnik, as forerunner of the 
inter-continental missile, destroyed the assumption of 
western policy in this area rich in oil—namely, that a 
monopoly could be preserved thanks to a superior 
military deterrent. Helped by the reverses that western 
policy has suffered in its dealings with the Arabs, 
Russia has been able to get fairly near to its first goal, 
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which was to spread “ neutralism ” among Arab states 
so as to wreck the bastion of the Baghdad Pact. The 
Iraqi coup last July was an important success. 

Soviet policy in the Middle East has always courted 
one serious risk. If the western powers were to succeed 
in conciliating the leaders of Arab nationalism with 
economic aid and helpful trade policies, a Nasser could 
well change sides as spectacularly as a Chiang Kai-shek 
(one of Moscow’s earlier nationalist allies) did in the 
past. This is probably why the Russians have refrained 
from putting all their eggs in one basket. They have 
not yet recognised the rebel Algerian government, 
though China has. They keep their supporters in Syria, 
and particularly in Iraq, as a reserve weapon in case 
Nasser should change sides. 

The general Soviet premise, however, seems to be 
that nationalism is as vital a force in Asia and Africa 
now as it was in Europe in the nineteenth century and, 
wherever conditions are not ripe for communism, the 
Kremlin must work with it. Indeed, it is in the Middle 
East that Soviet policy remains at its most “ stalinist ” ; 
the fate of local communist parties is completely 
subordinated to the interests of Russian diplomacy. 
The coincidence of arrests of communists in Cairo 
with the announcement of an agreement for Russian aid 
in the construction of the Aswan dam was significant. 
The Soviet Union is self-sufficient in oil, while the 
West is heavily dependent on its Middle Eastern sources 
of supply. Mr Khrushchev has now spoken out against 
the campaigns “conducted in some countries against 
progressives under the spurious guise of anti-com- 
munism.” But there is no doubt that he still regards his 
investment in Egypt as worth while. 


ia combination of a nationalist wave and a nuclear 
balance opens up great vistas for Soviet diplomacy. 
It is increasingly difficult for Washington to apply 
modern versions of the Monroe doctrine to other conti- 
nents. Africa is, naturally, the next target for Soviet 
envoys, but Latin America, though it may come later, 
cannot be excluded after that. The Russians may thus 
drive towards their penultimate objective, which an 
acute commentator has defined as the isolation of the 
United States to an extent that some American theoreti- 
cian would have to invent the doctrine of “ capitalism in 
a single state.” 

The immediate outlook for Soviet diplomacy is 
relatively least bright in Europe itself, where the bulk 
of Russia’s military forces is concentrated. Stalin’s 
successors apparently grasped that his methods, which 
had brought his brand of communism up to the Elbe, 
were no longer yielding results. For a time, while they 
set about reforming the empire they had inherited from 
Stalin, it seemed that they might go even further and 
accept a withdrawal within Russia’s frontiers as part 
of a broader bargain. In order to get the Americans 
out of Europe, they might have done this, hoping that 
rapid gains in the west of the continent would com- 
pensate their immediate losses in the east. Whether 
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this opportunity ever existed it is impossible to tell ; 
it was never even explored. 

Many things have happened since then to harden 
the Soviet line. In the first place, the series of explo- 
sions starting with the Berlin rising in 1953 and 
culminating in the Hungarian insurrection of 1956 
served as a warning to the Kremlin of what might 
happen if eastern Europe were let loose.. And prospects 
of rapid gains in western Europe were dimmed by the 
communist setback in France. It may be, too, that the 
Soviet ballistic exploits of the last two years, by open- 
ing up the prospect of a Russian supremacy in inter- 
continental rockets, have made the Russians feel less 
vulnerable to western nuclear bases on German soil, 
and therefore less ready to negotiate about Germany 
(though their fear of nuclear arms in German hands 
remains). The lyrical tone in which the Soviet press 
greeted the /unik was not due only to the eternal dream 
to get out of this world and conquer space ; it also 
furnished ordinary Soviet people with confirmation of 
the fact that their government is a world power of the 
first rank, able to talk to the Americans on, at least, 
equal terms. 


a. these considerations are not likely to create a 
particularly conciliatory mood within the Soviet 
leadership. Yet there are two factors working the other 
way. A country’s capacity for annihilating its opponents 
does not make it any more keen on collective suicide. 
Those Russians who believe that a world war could 
start by accidental friction may still be interested in 
disengagement as a safety measure, however strong they 
feel their retaliatory system to be. The second factor 
springs from Russia’s internal development. The 
Soviet leaders, convinced of the superior efficiency of 
their economic system, have promised their people to 
outstrip American levels of output in the not so very 
distant future. They have just launched a seven year 
plan that could bring them within sight of that goal. 
But the pace of development could be speeded up, the 
strains diminished and living standards improved, if 
this plan could be combined with international 
economic deals and cuts in defence spending. 

According to the latest figures, Soviet defence 
Spending has been reduced to less than 14 per cent of 
total budgetary expenditure. But this has been achieved 
by expanding the budget, while keeping military 
expenditure roughly stable. A substantial cut in defence 
spending could help in improving the ordinary man’s 
lot in Russia. Mr Khrushchev has embarked on bold 
reforms of industrial management, agriculture and 
education. Alf these measures involve risks and clearly 
meet with resistance. What could do more to increase 
his chance of success and consolidate his position than 
to come back from an international parley with 
guarantees of greater security and the solid promise of 
a better life ? 

On balance the Soviet Union has no compulsive need 
for an international agreement; it can wait for better 
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terms. It can concentrate practically all its military 
strength in the West, while exerting such sub- 
sidiary pressure on other fronts (chiefly in the 
Middle East) as it chooses. It can go on keeping its 
deterrent up to date, hoping that the vagaries of western 
economic growth, compared with its own regular 
advance, will eventually give it the’ lead in the economic 
race. The recipe that might suit the Kremlin best, at 
this stage, is probably an international pact under- 
writing the political status quo in Europe (that is, the 
maintenance of communist regimes in Central Europe), 
combined with a mutual withdrawal of troops from 
Germany and, possibly, with a deal halting the nuclear 
race—a recipe which the West could not accept. 

But, as Mr Molotov may muse on his way from 
Ulan Bator to The Hague, Soviet diplomacy, too, can 
change course under prodding or pressure. Mr 
Khrushchev has officially confirmed the Russian interest 
in early great-power talks. It is for the western powers 
to see whether such talks can be used to shift the 
Russians from the position on which they are dug in. 
Neither on disarmament, nor on the German question, 
is any compromise, acceptable to both sides, readily 
apparent. Such compromises would have to be searched 
for, probably at length. Time will not necessarily 
improve the West’s bargaining position. 


Che Economist 


JANUARY 29, 1859 


THE ABUSK OF CONGRESSES 

* Cannmy,” says the historian of the Thirty Years’ Peace, 
q quoting from Mr Canning’s biographer, “ always protested 

against the system of holding Congresses for the govern- 
ment of the world.”” We are now told that a European Conyress 
can aloue settle the questions at issue between France, Piedmont, 
and Austria. We must renew Mr Canning’s protest. ...A 
Congress is only in place where there exists a real desire, on the 
part of all the influential States which compose it, to come to an 
agreement, and a sufficiently near approximation of opinion to 
render discussion useful instead of dangerous. ... A Congress must 
always take its stand either on a prescriptive right of long stand- 
ing and obvious justice, or on the status quo. It has no pretence 
tor interfering with the status quo, unless it be in accordance with 
the indignant moral opinion of Europe, violated by some flagrant 
breach of international equity. Then, indeed, and then only, an 
overwhelming combination against the offending State may 
compel it to disyorge its prey. But in any other case it can only 
settle the affairs of Europe in accordance with the existing 
balance of power. This may be just or unjust,—and quite as 
often unjust as just,—still it is all a Congress can do: any 
effective appeal against the actual preponderance of any one 
great military power in a European Congress,—unless it be a 
preponderance so dangerous as to unite all the other powers 
against it,—is useless in a mere conference.- Each power is 
certain to hold its own,—and to break up the Congress altogether 
rather than be deprived of what it believes it has the power to 
retain. Thus in 1815 the annexation of Poland to Russia was an 
act of even far grosser injustice than the recognition of the right 
of Austria to Lombardy ; and yet the protests of the dissentient 
powers were quite unable to prevent it. It is perfectly clear that 
a Congress is in general only able to arrange European affairs on 
the general basis of admitting that each State shall keep what it 
has at present within its grasp,—that it is at least only on the 
minor questions of boundaries, mutual exchanges, and compen- 
sation,—on which something might be yielded for the sake of 
peace,—that it can act with effect. 





The Congo riots have increased the pace of 
change in Africa. White settlers and black 
leaders alike face a new situation 


the Congo “towards independence without 

delay but also without inconsiderate haste ” has 
been widely received as a decisive victory for African 
nationalism. It may well be asked why so cautious a 
commitment should appear so fateful, when events are 
moving so much more rapidly in British and French 
West Africa. The Belgians had already, for two years 
at least, been planning a modest development of repre- 
sentative institutions in the Congo. The cagey state- 
. ment of intentions made last week by the Belgian 
government can have added little to what was in draft ; 
the time-table is vague ; all that is clear is that racial 
discrimination is to go, and, by a series of indirect 
elections, the Congolese will elect some sort of national 
assembly some time in 1960, to which responsibilities 
will be transferred by undefined stages thereafter. On 
paper, that is little enough. 

The significance of the statement lies in its timing 
and in the key position the Belgian Congo occupies in 
Africa. The promise of independence was made after 
riots whose immediate cause was an agitation for politi- 
cal change, even if their deeper reason was economic 
distress ; and both the riots, and the Belgian reaction 
to them, came after the Pan-African nationalist con- 
gress at Accra. In turn, the statement has been followed 
by more rioting, which is evidence of tense Congolese 
feelings. Furthermore, the goal of independence 
under an African regime has been set, for the first time, 
for a territory in which there is a considerable white 
settlement (there are about 85,000 Belgians in the 
Congo, compared to 50,000 whites in Kenya) without 
any. by-your-leave from the settlers themselves. 
Deprived of any say in a 
paternalist government 
of the Congo in which 
the Africans were simi- ) 
larly voteless, the whites |/#° QZ 2 : oo 
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dominated, territories of the east and south. It brings 
the challenge of African nationalism to their doors. 
Overnight, Elizabethville promises to become a political 
suburb of Accra. 

This is, potentially at any rate, a tremendous shift 
in the balance of Africa. For the last ten years the 
Congo has been the buffer state, the cordon sanitaire, 
between the two regions which white men have 
frankly, if unofficially, called “ Black Africa” and 
“White Africa.” On the map this huge, sparsely 
peopled area interposes vast tracts of tropical forests 
between the territories (north and south of the Sahara) 
in which the colonial powers have allowed the inflam- 
mable doctrines of democracy, liberalism and 
nationalism to race to their logical conclusion, and the 
territories in which power remains with the white 
officials or the settled white minorities (whether or not 
the African majority has some voice in government). 


B” this division was not merely geographical. To the 

white settlers in East and Central Africa the Congo 
was not simply a colony which democracy had not yet 
reached ; to them it was an area in which a colonial gov- 
ernment had the sense to see that democracy would not 
work, and was proceeding on the completely different 
track of putting economic advance before political 
advance for Africans. It was insulating the area from 
politics by the drastic method of denying political rights 
to all, black and white alike. 

It is the suddenly revealed bankruptcy of this “ prac- 
tical ” colonial policy that has most painfully struck the 
white minorities in East and Central Africa, as well as 
in the Union. The Congo, it appears, has its nationalist 
parties and its African politicians even without the vote, 
even without scholarships to take bright mission lads 
to the London School of Economics. The whites in 

: southern Africa have 
now to ask themselves 
seriously whether, if this 
can happen in _ the 
Congo, it may not 
happen presently in the 
Portuguese colonies of 
Angola and Mozam- 
bique, which they also 
regard as part of. the 
insulating belt between 
them and African 
nationalism. Clearly, if 
dangerous thoughts can 
so easily hop from Braz- 
zaville to Leopoldville, 
they can. hop the next 
few miles to Angola. 
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In considering the challenge of African nationalism, 
the whites of the east and south have until now taken 
comfort from the thought that time would show whether 
the West Africans were capable of running powerful 
modern states, or only so many Liberias and Haitis ; and 
it seemed to them worth while to gain time, since, if 
black leadership came to grief, some form. of white 
leadership in the south—partnership or apartheid— 
would emerge as the winning answer to African prob- 
lems, The acceleration of events is working against any 
such competitive test, even if it ever made sense. In 
1960, four new African states will emerge—Nigeria, 
Togoland, Cameroon and Somalia ; by then the degree 
of French African independence, within or without the 
French Community, will also be plain. This will pro- 
bably speed up events in East Africa. 

For instance, the Tanganyika African Nationalist 
Union already bids to become the governing party in 
that trustee territory after the elections next month at 
which its candidates will have little opposition to meet. 
It will hardly refrain from declaring that what other 
trust territories are given, irrespective of their adminis- 
trative capacity or economic viability, Tanganyika can- 
not be long denied. The proposal of a visiting United 
Nations mission that a twenty-year timetable for in- 
dependence should be set-—laughed down by the British 
then—begins to look reactionary. Again, Uganda is at 
present divided only on the best way to achieve 
independence, not on the goal. The general atmosphere 
in Africa in 1960 may, in turn, make it impossible for 
the Belgians to stick to their plan of moving “ without 
inconsiderate haste.” African assemblies are apt to 
emulate the Tiers-Etat of 1789 in assuming constituent 
powers—as the French have discovered. Meanwhile, 
it is clear that Africans are learning the crucial technique 
of organisation. 

Thus the hopes the white minorities had of waiting 
to see whether the West African states would really 
make a success of independence behind a firebreak of 
Belgian and Portuguese paternalism are growing slim. 
Sir Roy Welensky has himself got a date in 1960 to 
come to London to talk about independence for the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland ; but Dr Banda 
and Mr Nkumbula (or whoever are then leaders of the 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesian -African Con- 
gresses) will be able to point to the difference between 
the type of independence envisaged for the Congolese 
and for their countrymen, if Sir Roy gets what he asks 
for. (It is, of course, possible that by 1960 Sir Roy’s 
ardour for independence will have cooled, while 
Britain’s may have increased.) Similarly, Mr Tom 
Mboya has for long been demanding that the British 
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Government should make some definite statement of 
its ultimate intentions for Kenya. The Belgian state- 
ment now puts London in an awkward position ; it can 
hardly promise anything less, and it will find it hard to 
attach to independence much more stringent safeguards 
for White and Asian interests than the Belgians do. If 
the Belgians can subordinate the interest of their 
settlers, Mr Mboya can argue, so can the British. 


HERE are, unfortunately, great dangers in this new 
impetus to the pace of change in Africa. African 
leaders, impatient and buoyed up by the sense that the 
tide-race is with them, may well become more stubborn 
in negotiation, more overbearing in their demands, and 
less responsible in their handling of the crowds who 
come to hear and cheer them. There could easily be 
more violence, which at best would hinder an orderly 
constitutional advance, and at worst could saddle the 
West with one or more minor Algerian situations in 
black Africa. This might ruin their relations with the 
emergent states of West and North-East Africa without 
saving the political future or personal fortunes of the 
whites in East and Central Africa. But it would also 
wreck the prospects of the present African leaders— 
the Mboyas, Kianos, Bandas, Nyereres and Kasabuvus 
—who wish to inherit the sort of viable state that was 
Britain’s supreme gift to Dr Nkrumah. There is very 
great reason, therefore, for everyone to be reasonable 
and to hold together in the racing current. 
This implies big mental adjustments by the white 
minorities : the sort of mental adjustment that could 


‘first find expression in Dr Verwoerd drawing back at 


the last moment from abolishing native representation 
in South Africa, in Sir Roy Welensky going ahead with 
his plans to appoint African ministers in the Federation 
government in the teeth of his party’s prejudices, in 
Colonial Office readiness to risk giving Nyasaland 
Africans control of their territorial parliament within 
the Federation. Such a mental change would embolden 
the four East African governors, who conferred this 
week in London, to return to their charges in the spirit 
of so many Arden-Clarkes, determined to educate, 
guide and canalise, but not dam up, African ambitions ; 
and just as determined to teach realism to the whites. 
It should find expression in the statement the Kenya 
settlers are expected soon to make. 

The Congo, which is now about at the same stage of 
its political evolution as the Gold Coast in 1948 also 
needs its-Arden-Clarke. For it is the fulcrum by which 
the southern end of Africa is being heaved out of its 
immobility. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Cairo’s Go-slow 


HE delay in the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian financial 
= agreement is over questions of detail rather than 
principle. Of the 350 or so British businesses abandoned 
two years ago, it is not at all easy to know which were taken 
over by Egyptians for the duration and which were taken 
over for good. The agreement attempts in an annexe to 
distinguish between sequestrated businesses, which are to 
be handed back, and “Egyptianised” concerns, to be 
retained upon payment of compensation. But the two 
governments do not see eye to eye over this list, and their 
delegates cannot sign the agreement until they have finished 
horse-trading. Under the spur of Mr Black’s mediation, 
Royal Dutch-Shell’s separate agreement with Cairo, and the 
fear of increasing communist influence in Iraq, both sides 
were anxious to subscribe an agreement in principle without 
waiting to settle all the details. 

The interval between initialling the agreement and sign- 
ing it has given President Nasser the opportunity to make 
it appear that the British are more anxious to resume diplo- 
matic relations than he is. Cairo press and radio are 
enjoying themselves with solemn discussion on whether or 
not London’s presumed advances ought to be accepted. 
Provoking as their attitude may be, they must be allowed 
their day. The temptation to take the British down a peg 
or two is, after all the years of Raj, too strong to resist. But 
diplomatic relations have not yet become an issue ; nothing 
more has yet been discussed than the setting up of a British 
mission in Cairo to supervise the implementation of the 
agreement. 

None of this sparring alters the fact that it would be to 
the advantage of both sides to get back to normal diplomatic 
and trade relations as quickly as possible. Britain has 
interests in the Middle East which it cannot secure if it is 
permanently estranged from Cairo; while, for its part, 
Egypt cannot sustain its neutrality if the western scale of 
the balance is half-empty. If in the course of haggling over 
the financial agreement the United Arab Republic gains a 
little face—and if the British government does not feel the 
need to do the same—some corners may be cut off a difficult 
path. 


BAGHDAD PACT 


Defence without Offence 


T the half-yearly meeting of the Baghdad Pact council 
A at Karachi this week, Iraq, once regarded as the key- 
stone of western defence arrangements in the Middle East, 
was not represented ; the United States, having assumed 
active leadership, was still not a full member of the pact. 

Between the regional members and the Americans there 
were differences of opinion concerning the scope of the pact. 
Pakistan and Persia are dissatisfied with the draft bilateral 
military and economic agreements which Mr Dulles has 





offered them as a substitute for full United States member- 
ship in the pact. Pakistan, mindful of its perennial quarrels 
with India and Afghanistan, wants guarantees against 
aggression from any quarter. Persia, lacking either the 
Nato connections of Turkey or the Seato connections of 
Pakistan, wants safeguards against revolutionary Iraq. The 
Americans, caught up in the limitations of President Eisen- 
hower’s executive authority, cannot easily extend their 
commitments beyond what Congress has approved—the 
promise of help against outright communist aggression. In 
any case, they do not want to be drawn into local dis- 
turbances ; nor are they anxious to give offence in India, 
Iraq or Afghanistan. Negotiations for the bilateral defence 
agreements will continue in the hope that they will be 
safely signed before the council meets again in July. Pre- 
sumably to show the rest of the world that the differences 
between the pact members and their good friends are not 
to be taken too seriously, the regional members asked for 
the July meeting to be held in Washington ; however, there 
was no immediate American response, and they decided to 
meet at Teheran after all. 

At Karachi the council sensibly paid increased attention 
to the economic aspects of the pact. As Dr Egbal, the 
Persian prime minister, pointed out during the Karachi 
meetings, progress towards carrying out plans for economic 
development has been very slow. The council has adopted 
communications as the field in which it can do the most 
useful work. If the projects now being considered can be 
pushed beyond the survey stage, then the Baghdad Pact 
may be able to win some much-needed prestige in an area 
where good roads and modern railways are rare. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Bogey for Southend 


OUTHEND WEST was polling on Thursday, and the result 
S was expected to be announced that night. The figures 
there are bourid to be extensively analysed because of their 
possible bearing on the timing of the general election. 
Some preliminary warnings to the analysts may be useful. 
In 1955 the Conservative candidate won 64.2 per cent of 
the votes here, Labour 20.8 per cent and the Liberals 15 per 
cent. It would be reasonably in line with what might be 
called last November’s standard of by-election experience 
if the principal movement of electoral opinion has been 
fcr the Liberals to increase their share of the Southend West 
vote to Over 20 per cent, mainly at the expense of the 
Tories. A paradoxical result could ensue: it would be 
conceivable for Labour to have dropped to third place in 
the poll—and yet for the proper statistical analysis to be 
that the swing against the Tories has been fnaintained at a 
level that would give Labour a better-than-average chance 
of winning the next general election. 

Certainly if the Liberals have not increased their vote 
at Southend they should be disappointed. In the heady 
days of Rochdale and Torrington, less than a year ago, when 
people were talking of the possibility of 30 or so Liberal 
MPs, Southend West was actually being marked down as 
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a possible Liberal gain ; there are only about twenty-five 
other seats in the country which, on past form, it would 
be easier for them to win. The fact that nobody was dream- 
ing of a Liberal victory on Thursday shows how far that 
Rochdale-Torrington revival is feared to have faded. Tory- 
minded analysts seemed to be poised with two arguments 
before Southend: ready to blame any bad result on the 
candidate’s family connection (“ another Guinness was not 
good for us”), and ready rather cautiously to discount any 
favourable result by saying that the Government must expect 
at the moment to do better in the south of Britain than it 
would in the north. Either argument should be taken with 
a pinch of salt. In recent by-elections and local elections 
there has, in fact, been an above average swing against the 
Tories in most seaside resorts ; if the Conservatives prove 
to have maintained their share of the vote at Southend, 
they can reasonably regard it as a happy omen for their 
chances in the country as a whole. A final point worth 
making is that, as the register of voters was drawn up 
eleven and a half months ago and as a lot of people are 
away from Southend at this off-season time of the year, 
it would be normal to expect a smaller total vote than at the 
May general election in 1955. Even quite a heavy drop in 
the turnout here should not necessarily be interpreted as 
a sign of increasing apathy among the electorate. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


A Little for the Arts... 


HE index of industrial production for December (dis- 
T cussed on page 431) continues to support the view 
that the economy has passed the turn, although as yet 
without any strong follow through. Certainly ministers are 
still assuming that the unemployment figures for January 
and February will show a sufficiently sharp seasonal increase 
to prove a pretty painful political bullet to bite on. Never- 
theless the Chancellor implied in a parliamentary answer 
this week that he is unlikely to cut purchase tax rates before 
the budget. The next questions that eager reflationists put 
to him should presumably be about the date of that budget 
and about invesment allowances. 

Meanwhile, however, the Treasury is feeling able to 
adopt an unusually (albeit still cautiously) generous attitude 
towards more of the worthy causes that habitually come 
to it asking for money. Last week it was the turn of the 
arts. The Government announced that the annual pur- 
chasing grant of the National Gallery is to go up from 
£12,500 to £100,000 (it had asked for £150,000), that of 
the Tate Gallery from £7,500 to £40,000 (it had asked for 
this plus a lump sum of £100,000 to overtake arrears), 
and Covent Garden opera house’s grant through the Arts 
Covncil from £362,000 to 43 per cent of its expenditure 
subject to a maximum of {£500,000 (this should give it 
some £450,000 next year, while it had asked for £500,000). 
The Chancellor has also agreed that the: galleries can 
continue to ask for special grants for exceptional acquisitions, 
an arrangement which has in the past benefited the National 
Gallery more than the Tate since it is easier to get 
public money for a Uccello than.for a Picasso. An im- 
portant innovation is that at last these three big institutions 
can plan ahead, for the new grants are to hold for three 
years for Covent Garden and five years for the galleries. 
Provincial museums and galleries should benefit from an 
increase in the amount and scope of the Victoria and 
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Albert’s grants-in-aid for their acquisitions, and their claims 
to house some of the works of art surrendered in lieu of 
death duties will be considered. 


... And a Little for the Elderly 


HIS week, a little more money was released to elderly 
: people who are still doing part time work. The so- 
called “earnings limit” has been raised, so that retired 
people and widows will now be allowed to earn up to £3 
a week, and widowed mothers up to £4 a week, without 
suffering any reduction in their pensions. The Govern- 
ment estimates that this should cost only about {1 million 
a year, which probably means that it does not expect more 
than about 50,000 people to be affected. The minister 
said that he could not abolish the earnings rule altogether 
because that would “ cost over £100 million a year,” nearly 
all of which would go to the half million or so men between 
65 and 70 (and women between 60 and 65) who have 
chosen to continue in full time work and thus temporarily 
to forgo their pensions. 

But the Government should never think only of its own 
outlay ; it should always think also of national income. The 
presumption must be that an abolition of the earnings rule 
would induce more elderly people to stay on at work and 
thus add to national production, while the Government’s 
own figures suggest that tinkering with the earnings limit 
will not do so. Yet one Labour MP argued that the 
minister, “bearing in mind that there is now quite an 
amount of unemployment,” should have consulted the 
trade unions before making even his ten shillings increase 
in the earnings limit. If Labour thinks that the right way 
to cover up unemployment is to force the elderly to retire 
before they want to, then it believes in a scrapheap society. 


MOROCCO 
The Rivals 


HE Istiqlal, Morocco’s ruling party, has been badly 
f 3 shaken by the revolt of its left-wing leaders under 
M. Mehdi Ben Barka. Its cohesion, increasingly suspect, 
may now be shattered beyond repair. It was learned in 
Rabat last Saturday that M. Ben Barka had resigned from 
the party’s executive committee, whose meetings he had 
stopped attending for some months. He and his lieutenants 
promptly challenged the executive by addressing nine 
regional conferences in Rabat, Casablanca and other towns, 
carefully prearranged and attended by local party militants, 
particularly from working-class districts. This defiance 
brought the Istiqlal’s leader and founder, M. Allal el-Fassi, 
into action, expelling M. Ben Barka and six of his friends 
—including M. Ben Ammar, the present minister of 
agriculture, and M. Ben Seddik, the trade union leader— 
from the party. The executive seems to be solidly opposed 
to any concessions to the rebels. 

This new blow to Moroccan stability—while the Berber 
tribes are in arms in the Riff and Middle Atlas mountains— 
is scarcely a surprise. The Istiqlal began as a national 
movement, united only in its opposition to the French pro- 
tectorate. By attempting to submerge its economic 
differences in the interests of national cohesion, it has 
become the prey of internal strain and dissension. The 
orthodox government of M. Balafrej, which bowed to the 
palace’s wishes and in which the left wing of the party was 
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kept under strict control, fell in November. The present 
government of M. Ibrahim is popular with the Left and 
the trade unions, but has been strongly opposed by 
M. Balafrej and his supporters, who control the party 
executive. Their latest quarrel has centred on responsibility 
for the Berber unrest and on the decision not to devalue 
Morocco’s currency with the French franc—a policy that 
has begun to hit exports. If the Istiqlal, which has provided 
the backbone of Moroccan administration since the pro- 
tectorate, is now permanently split, the national readjust- 
ment may be on and hard, 


GERMANY 


_ A Plan for Berlin 


ow that Mr Dulles has conceded that free all-German 
N elections may be “ not the only method ” of. unifying 
Germany (January 13th), Mr Khrushchev has said that the 
Russians for their part “have never objected: to free 
elections ” (January 22nd). Thus, on the hypothetical 
aspects .of the German question, differences which were held 
to be vital are suddenly found to be secondary. -But the 
real aspect of the German question- which is going to 
force itself first on the attention of the powers is the position 
of west Berlin ; and on that, neither the Russian nor the 
western attitude has so far shifted. 

Dr W. W. Schiitz, the chairman of the “ Indivisible 
Germany ” organisation and-a thoughtful and passionate 
advocate of German unity, has submitted to the Bonn 
government a tentative proposal about Berlin which, one 
suspects, will probably go the way of all earlier plans to 
resolve aspects of the German question; but it is an 
interesting idea, based on serious thought about the real 
matters in dispute, and it is possible that it may influence 
the future search for a solution, even though the Russians, 
or the western powers, or both, turn it down now. 

Dr Schiitz’s scheme treats the approaches to Berlin, 
rather than Berlin itself, as the area of conflict and danger ; 
and it is designed not 
to disturb the existing 
arrangements either 
of Nato or of the 
Warsaw Pact in any 
essential way. It 
would not remove the 
western ™~ garrisons 
from Berlin or affect 
the rights of the 
western powers there. 
A zone would: be 
established covering 
all the routes to Berlin 
from the West, and 
from that zone all 
foreign troops would 
be withdrawn ; alter- 
natively,’ the zone 
might be demilitarised entirely. The zone (shown as the 
shaded area on the accompanying map) is not very pre- 
cisely demarcated at this stage, but the intention is that 
it should neutralise roughly equivalent areas of west and 
east Germany. 

Nobody seems to intend to publish this plan officially 
just now. All concerned are more likely to wait and see what 
the reactions are ; it does not appear that the initial reaction 
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in Bonn has been hostile. The Communist reaction may 
be hostile, simply because the Schiitz plan would not 
remove the western powers from Berlin—a declared Russian 
objective. But if the Communists were to look more closely, 
they would see that what is proposed is a zone of disengage- 
ment in the heart of Germany, from-which a start on a 
more general disengagement might be wee in conditions 
of relative safety. 


VEGET ABLES 


Growers’ Consolation Prize 


er support conceded to the operatic end of Covent 


Garden has been extended simultaneously to the depart- 
ment of home-grown vegetables. The Government has 
announced a plan for £74 million worth of aid for the 
horticultural industry, to be spread over five years. Horti- 
culturists, unlike farmers, have hitherto been protected only 
by tariff, not by subsidy ; and they have been strongly plead- 
ing for an increase in the tariff levels fixed in 1954. The 
Government has now rejected this demand so far as 
vegetables are concerned. This liberal decision has inevitably 
aroused a storm of pfotest from many growers (particularly 
glasshouse ones) who have been suffering severely from 
competition from European countries where horticultural 
wages are lower. The new aid programme is plainly a sort 
of consolation prize to vegetable growers. 

The Government~is certainly: right to refuse to raise 
the tariff walls, interfering with the flow of cheap all-the- 
year-round vegetables to the British housewife and increas- 
ing her cost of living. In view of this, criticism of the 
consolation prize should perhaps be muted. The fact 
remains, however, that this particular bon marché is not 
likely to do much good to anyone. A maximum of {1} 
million a year will spread very thin among the 50,000 com- 
-mercial growers unless its uses are very closely and carefully 
circumscribed—and that seemingly is not the Government’s 
intention. Although the details have still to be worked out, 
improvement grants are to be paid for a wide variety of 
purposes connected with both production and marketing, 
and most growers (including co-operative associations) will 
apparently be eligible. Even more than with the small 
farmers scheme, there is an obvious danger that the result- 
ing gains in efficiency will not justify the scheme’s adminis- 
trative overheads ; if horticulture is to be directly aided, a 
plan that was both larger and more selective would probably 
be preferable. 

The Government’s political calculation is presumably that 
the subsidy may allay the maximum amount of growers’ 
wrath for the minimum of expenditure. But things do not 
always work out that way. The National Farmers’ Union, 
which is very careful nowadays to try to satisfy its horti- 
cultural wing, has given the scheme a cool reception ; it has 
decided to press on with a fresh set of claim’ for tariff 
increases. People who work in glasshouses are busy 
throwing stones. 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


Brains Trust in Ermine? 


HE new quartet of life peers—Sir Eric James, Sir 
Edwin Plowden, Sir Hartley Shawcross and Professor 
Lionel Robbins—have all the marks of a shrewdly balanced 
Brains Trust ; if Dr Bronowski and Mr Norman Fisher 
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Victor Reinganum, the English artist, here sees Tube Investments Limited almost 
as an extra limb to Man in his endeavours to harness all world sources of power. 


Power to Hand 


For half a century some TI companies have provided 
increasingly complicated parts and components in 
steel and its alloys for the engineers who wrest power 
from the elements, rivers, coal mines and oil wells. 
They are now producing over a hundred different 
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kinds of components for nuclear engineering—somé 
for the heart of atomic reactors—in materials which 
until recently were available in laboratory quanti- 
ties only. TI technologists are alert to the needs 
which could arise from new sources of power. 
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could be similarly ennobled, it would be scarcely necessary 
for the BBC to stoop to commoners for its future pro- 
grammes. Taken as a whole, Mr Macmillan’s second 
selection is more imaginative than his first. The new peers 
are the kind of active men of distinction whose 
absence from the House of Commons is now frequently 
deplored and who in the past might have gone there as 
members for university seats. The Commons will need 
to look to its public relations if the people are not to turn 
increasingly for guidance to the “ senate of intellect.” 

The last fortnight’s debates in the Lords, although they 
may foreshadow the harder times ahead for the Government 
front bench, did not quite live up to that Elysian ideal. In 
an exchange on the question of “how green are our 
diplomats?” Lords Attlee and Hailsham demonstrated that, 
so long as any old House of Commons men are around, the 
“ you’re another ” technique will not be altogether lost. And 
the actual falterings of the Government front bench were 
in the face of assaults neither from an official opposition 
revived by an infusion of “ lifers’” half blue blood, nor 
from the new egghead élite, but from the more familiar 
sources of service leaders and the landed and hereditary 
interests. ; 

In a week that ended with the Government bending 
before Lord Tedder’s barrage over the Malcolm clubs the 
rot was started by Lord Brocket, a former chairman of the 
Land Union and the owner of a good many Scottish acres. 
He refused to take excuses from Scotland’s premier baron, 
Lord Forbes, for waiting until 1962 to begin the new close 
season for red deer, and carried an amendment against the 
Government to start it one year sooner. The next day Lord 
Reading’s motion to admit women hereditary peers (now 
that the life peeresses have broken through the sex barrier) 
prevailed against both Government and Opposition whips. 

This last debate was mainly remarkable for another 
chapter in the delicious process by which Lords Hailsham 
and Salisbury have been exchanging positions on almost 
every issue since the one gained, and the other ceased to hold, 
office. Lord Hailsham now rehearsed at Lord Salisbury’s 
expense the caution with which Lord Salisbury used to 
admonish his rank and file during the Labour Govern- 
ment—that issues that are mainly of interest to peers should 
not be pushed against official Labour opposition. But on 
one point the Lord President’s non-partisan vehemence 
carried him rather further than the chairman of the Con- 
servative party might think prudent. In listing the pro- 
posals the Government would rather give time to than 
to the distressed female peers he included repeal or revision 
of the laws on the Lords Day Observance, betting, licens- 
ing, obscene publications and marriage. There is a simple 
solution to Lord Hailsham’s complaint. Let us have no 
election until February, 1960, and let us have a pre-election 
session of three months devoted exclusively to these topics. 


EDUCATION 


Church Controversies ... 


7 week’s debate on the education white paper was not 
very constructive, except perhaps for a welcome hint 
that both front benches, having at last woken up to the 
facts of the teacher shortage, might accept adjustments to 
the plan to lengthen the teachers’ training course from two 
years to three. But the most intriguing educational problem 
for this election year looks like being the old familiar hot 
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potato of the church schools, which neither party is eager 
to pick up. To telescope many complexities, the compro- 
mise which was reached in 1944—after long-drawn inter- 
denominational argument—and which has been extended 
since was that: (a) the running costs (including salary costs) 
in church schools should continue to be borne by the state ; 
(b) the state should also meet (though partly at the minister’s 
discretion) 50 per cent of the cost of bringing existing church 
schools up to the new standards called for; but (c) there 
should be no state grant towards building new church 
schools. Since 1944 this last principle has to some extent 
been whittled away, in order to meet special problems set 
by movements in population and so on. But the main 
structure of the compromise remains. 

In the church schools controversy of 1959, the participants 

are lining up roughly as follows: 

(1) The Roman Catholics are asking that the present state 
contribution of 50 per cent to the cost of reorganising 
their existing schools should be raised to 75 per cent, and 
that the state should also meet 75 per cent of the cost of 
building the many new Roman Catholic schools they want. 
This is in pursuance of their aim to get every Roman 
Catholic child into a Roman Catholic school. 

(2) The Church of England wants more for reorganising 
existing Anglican aided schools, but it has almost abandoned 
hope of persuading its faithful to cough up even 25 per 
cent of the cost of building new ones. It therefore opposes 
grants for building new schools as “ the introduction of a 
new principle.” ‘ 

(3) The Free Churches have few aided schools of their 
own. They fear the “missionary” effect of the extension 
of Roman Catholic schools aided by taxpayers’ money. 

(4) The local authorities dislike the complexities of the 
present system of administering grants, and would support 
simplification. But most of them are afraid of opening the 
door to a rash of inefficient and expensive little voluntary 
schools in the catchment areas of good county schools. 

(5) Some teachers would regard the growth of denomina- 
tional schools as a threat to their professional prospects, 
if not to their freedom. 


... and Secular Principles 


HE broad principles of a fair new deal in this church 

schools controversy are surely clear. It would be a 
pity to allow purely religious squabbles to muddle them. 
The most important thing is that the improvement of all 
existing British schools, and the distribution of resources 
engaged for such improvements, should not be held up or 
distorted by interdenominational rivalries. The Roman 
Catholics and the Church of England both have a reasonable 
argument when they say that the 1944 compromise has been 
made obsolescent by the rise in repair costs ; their case for 
an increase in the 50 per cent grant to 75 per cent deserves 
sympathetic consideration. The second point (pace some 
zealots in the low churches) is that it would be an advance 
in human freedom, which the state should support within 
the limit of its resources, if every British Roman Catholic 
parent could send his child to a Roman Catholic school if 
he wants to. But, in a secular state, this has in most areas 
to be regarded as definitely a second priority after wider 
educational improvement—especially of secondary schools. 
The case for a state grant towards building a new church: 
school, in any place where a church would like: one, cannot 
be conceded unconditionally. But there are strong arguments 
for widening the minister’s discretion in deciding when and 
where such grants can be made. 
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HOLLAND 


Friends and Allies 


OLLAND’s relations with Britain have been only 

marginally improved by this week’s visit of the Dutch 
foreign minister, Dr Luns, to London. Before his arrival, 
the Government had deferred until the end of February 
the application of its decision to reduce KLM (Royal 
Dutch) flights to Singapore from two to one a week. Dr 
Luns brought with him statistics on passengers carried 
which conflicted with those presented by the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation. The two sets of figures, and 
other technical data, are now to be studied; but no 
assurance has been given to Dr Luns that the reduction 
will not be enforced. 

As was pointed out on page 244 of The Economist of 
January 17th, this decision is, on practical grounds alone, 
small-minded and shortsighted. It is also politically un- 
desirable. The Dutch are friends who have recently 
suffered much through arbitrary Indonesian behaviour. 
Britain, incidentally, needs their support, and has usually 
had it, in the negotiations in Europe that arise out of the 
creation of the common market. 

It was psychologically unfortunate that the KLM 
decision coincided with the granting of licences to the 
Fairey Aviation Company for the sale of 18 reconditioned 
Royal Navy Gannets to Indonesia. The decision to permit 
this sale was taken, despite Dutch and Australian repre- 
sentations, after the Indonesians had given assurances that 
they had no aggressive designs on Dutch New Guinea. 

The obvious argument in favour of meeting the Indo- 
nesians’ requests for arms is that they would otherwise buy 
elsewhere ; another, more doubtful, argument is that only 
those who provide arms have a say in the use made of them. 
But at present there are other reasons why the wisdom of 
selling British arms to Indonesia is debatable. In December, 
Labour MPs seemed unaware of the incongruity of asking 
the Government to stop the delivery of arms to General 
Batista in Cuba only four days after pressing it to let British 
arms go to President Sukarno. International convention 
approves the sending of arms to a country in a state of 
“ civil disturbance,” but not to one torn by civil war. Yet 
on December 11th Mr Profumo, in defending the Govern- 
ment’s refusal—at that time—to let arms go to Indonesia, 
told Mr Callaghan in the House of Commons that there 
was a “ civil war” in that country. The situation has not 
changed since then. 


——— 


A Little Diversion 


RESIDENT KEKKONEN suddenly left Helsinki on January 
P 21st for Leningrad. Although his visit was described 
as private, it soon developed into a high-level Russian- 
Finnish negotiation. Mr Sakharov, the Soviet deputy foreign 
minister, accompanied by experts on Scandinavian affairs, 
came from Moscow to welcome the president ; on the 22nd, 
Mr Khrushchev and Mr Karjalainen, the Finnish minister 
of trade and industry, appeared on the scene. The President 
visited the room in the Smolny Institute where, forty years 
ago, the declaration of Finnish independence had been 
signed ; in an after-luncheon speech Mr Khrushchev 
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expressed his hope that the president’s “ informal visit ” 
would constitute a “little diversion from the daily cares of 
statesmanship.” 

There was not much basis for this kindly hope of Mr 
Khrushchev’s. The Finns went to Leningrad because their 
relations with the Soviet Union had, for some months, been 
going extremely badly, and this, the Soviet Premier must 
have known, was not entirely their own fault. The last 
government in Helsinki, that of Mr Fagerholm, had to go 
because it contained, and was backed by, men unacceptable 
to Moscow ; now the new, purely Agrarian government of 
Professor Sukselainen, having only a narrow parliamentary 
basis, needs all the goodwill it can get, and this means Soviet 
goodwill in particular. There are now some 85,000 unem- 
ployed in Finland, the highest number for ten years. In his 
speech, Mr Khrushchev dwelt on the part trade with Russia 
had played in helping the Finns solve their employment 
troubles ; at the same time, he warned his guests, quite 
openly, that his country had no intention of being on the 
losing side in its trade with Finland, and that those people 
in Helsinki who hope to sell more to Russia while buying 
less from it are bound to be disappointed. As far as trade 
with Finland is concerned, the Russians will have their own 
way. The Finns have solved their problem of government 
for the moment, and have gained at least a temporary 
Russian tolerance for the solution they have found. It looks 
as though Mr Kekkonen and the Finnish communists have 
agreed on the future conduct of Finnish-Russian relations, 
and that on this basis the communists have agreed to give 
Professor Sukselainen a trial. 


GLASGOW 


Scots A’Roaming 


Porat plan for eventually dispersing one-fifth of 
its million inhabitants to places all over Scotland 
(and one in England) has set off a spirited controversy. 
The scale of the proposed migration is a measure of Glas- 
gow’s appalling problems of congestion and squalor, which 
dwarf those of any English city. Half a million people 
are crammed into four square miles of the city, 80,000 
of them living in the intolerable sordidness of over three 
persons per room. The city’s 20-year redevelopment plan 
provides for the wholesale demolition of the worst slums 
and their replacement by tall blocks of flats, but even so 
it will displace 200,000 people. It is proposed that some 
of these should move to the nearby new towns of East 
Kilbride and Cumbernauld, but—according to present 
Scottish plans—the majority are to move right out of the 
congested Clyde valley. 

In general terms, the plan is an excellent one. The 
shame of Gorbals, Hutchesontown, and the rest, cannot 
be erased until many of their inhabitants move; and a 
redistribution of people and jobs within Scotland would 
bring new life to many stagnant areas. To so naturally 
mobile a nation there ought to be nothing that is distasteful, 
and much that is beneficial, in the prospect. But social 
dreams have a habit of jarring their heads against economic 
realities. In particular: 

(1) Compensation will be offered at market values to the 
numerous small firms whose premises will be acquired 
under Glasgow’s redevelopment programme. Particularly 
to the city’s very Socialist council this must seem fair 

enough. But compensation that is sufficient to pay for old 
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rent a NEW factory 
FROM 9° PER SQUARE FOOT 


get the benefit of 20% GRANTS towards CAPITAL OUTLAY 


These are only two of the reasons why over 130 British and American 
firms have set up in Northern Ireland since 1945; and many have expanded 
beyond their original plans, some by two and three times. 


Here are some more reasons... 


%* New, modern factories are already built, ready to 
walk into and with all services laid on. Sizes range 
from 2,000 to 73,000 sq. ft., with space for at least 
100% expansion. 


* Alternatively, standard factories like the one in the 
picture oan be built to order on a site of your own 
choosing. Rents for both these types of factories— 
from 9d. per sq. ft. for the first ten years. 


* Financial assistance includes an automatic annual 
grant of twenty-five per cent toward the cost of 
new and second-hand equipment (limit £100,000 in 
any one year) plus twenty-five per cent of the cost 
of new buildings—limit £50,000 per annum. 


* Alternatively for projects of special value to the 
Northern Ireland economy there is an extensive 


range of grants to which the above limits do not 
apply. Loans are also available. 

¥% Special purpose factories may also be built for you. 
These can be of unlimited size and may be financed 
on attractively long repayment terms. 

¥% Plenty of adaptable labour is available. Three-shift 
working is possible and labour turnover and 
absenteeism are low. 


* Belfast is only 90 mins. by Viscount from London 
Airport. Air, sea and road freight services are 
speedy, efficient and economical. 

* Scores of firms will tell you of the reputation of the 
Northern Ireland Ministry of Commerce for endless 
and constructive helpfulness with every problem, 
large and small, that may face a firm setting up in 
a new territory. 


PLANNING NEW PRODUCTION ?—CONTACT NORTHERN IRELAND NOW 


cageeoe 


oe. 
For full details of factories available now, and of the Factory Building Service as a whale, write to = = 


DEPT £6, NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (CHAIRMAN, THE VISCOUNT CHANDOS), 
13 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Tel.: WHItehall 0651) 

or: 99 Park Avenue (7th Floor), New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 

or, if you prefer, to: THE MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, BELFAST (Tel.:'28271). 
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and written down premises is not likely to be enough to 
enable their owners to build new ones. Many of these 
firms are liable to close down, thus adding to Scotland’s 
unemployment problem. 

(2) Those firms that want and need to stay in the city 
will require the corporation to do more for them than 
mention the “ possibility ” of flatted factories. 

(3) Whatever happens, and despite all inducements to in- 
coming industrialists (including government assistance 
under the Scottish Town Development Act), it is going 
to be difficult to ensure that there are jobs enough 
in the smaller and remoter places among Glasgow’s thirty 
proposed reception towns. 

(4) As so often happens with plans, parts of this one seem 
to have become out of date even before it was printed ; 
insufficient attention has been paid to the voluntary emigra- 
tion that has already taken place from some of the worst 
slum areas. 

The economists at Glasgow University, who have seem- 
ingly played little part while decisions were being made, 
have now sprung to life and started airing their doubts. 

What is clearly needed is not abandonment of the 

20-year plan, but flexibility in it. Given the general im- 
provement of public utilities in Scotland and recent signs 
of appreciably greater industrial mobility, parts of the plan 
seem to have a fair chance of success: particularly those 
that envisage the transfer of some major industrial units 
to other parts of central Scotland, such as Midlothian 
which has a large scheme in prospect. Glasgow would be 
wise to concentrate first on these economically possible 
parts of its plan, and to recognise that the economically 
improbable will take a little longer. 


COMRADE BURNS 


Their Ayrshire Lad 


USHING and butting with cultured ease, the Russians 
moved in last Sunday to gatecrash the celebration of 
the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Robert Burns. 
By the end, they were pretty well running the party. Scot- 
tish idolaters of the national, and proletarian, poet offered 
surprisingly little resistance. Concerned at the native 
reputation for using Burns night as a hoary excuse for 
“getting fou and unco happy,” the local litterateurs 
hummed and hawed in anxious re-evaluation, conceding 
genteelly that Burns, after all, might belong as much to his 
age as to all time. Most of their hearers, it may be hoped, 
dissented. 
The Russians had no doubts. It was not merely that 
Moscow broadcast, in the doric verse of Mr Samuel 
Marshak, the fraternal assurance that 


In this boundless land of ours your homespun views we 

cherish ; 

From Baltic to Pacific shores your fame will never perish. 
Full play was made with Soviet exhibitions, lectures, poesy 
corners and critics’ rhapsodies. In the absence of Mr 
Malik, himself a known devotee, a first secretary of the 
Soviet embassy was despatched to the ceremony at Ayr, near 
the poet’s birthplace. The Scottish communists, not to be 
outdone, hired the largest hall in Glasgow for their spree. 
Finally, to improve the shining ideological hour, the néws- 
paper Trud rebuked the English reactionaries, principally 
the Postmaster-General, who had done their best to “ distort 
and belittle” Burns by not issuing a postage stamp in his 
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honour. Mr Emrys Hughes, MP for South Ayrshire, who 
had periodically thrust the Russian stamp before Mr 
Marples’s unsympathetic gaze, was given a hearing on 
Moscow radio. All that seemed to be missing was an anti- 
party assessment from that old Burnsian admirer, Mr 
Malenkov. 

This piety did not spring entirely from pure poetic 
pleasure. The Russians play the cultural game hard, and 
they play it to win. They can count it a small scoop to have 
muscled in so smartly, in the eyes of the world, on the 


memory of a western poet whose gift was to speak from 
the heart to all humanity. 


AGRICULTURE 


Small Farm Mergers? 


HE passage of the Small Farmers’ bill through its com- 
mittee stage revealed what, if the scheme is to produce 
its full effects, is obviously going to be a besetting difficulty 
of administration. An advantage of the bill is that the 
lower acreage limit of the scheme is not only a negative 
provision, designed to exclude those holdings too small 
to yield an adequate full-time livelihood; it is also, 
potentially at least, a positive incentive to their amalgama- 
tion. Two fifteen-acre holdings, each ineligible alone, could 
qualify for government help if merged into a single “ farm 
business ” under joint operation. The committee debate 
showed that the Government, as well as the Opposition, 
hopes to see a substantial amount of this small-scale rational- 
isation set in train as the scheme’s attractions become clear. 
But two difficulties stand in the way. One is the doubt 
as to what constitutes, for these purposes, a single “ farm 
business.” A full partnership would obviously meet the 
case. But not all farmers are willing either to face the 
legal formalities and expenses involved or to submerge their 
independence so permanently and completely. How elastic 
an interpretation is possible ? How close an integration is 
needed before two farms can rank as one? Prima facie, 
there is some divergence between what the Minister said 
in the debate and what farmers have been told in the 
official leaflet explaining the scheme. The leaflet was the 
tougher statement. Obviously a delicate balance will need 
to be struck between a rigidity that frustrates the scheme’s 
possibilities and a laxity that makes nonsense of its limits. 
It is important that this balance should be struck both 
correctly and clearly. Otherwise much justifiable annoyance 
can be expected. 

The other difficulty concerns the National Agricultural 
Advisory Service. The NAAS is.a technical body. The 
merging of farm businesses is far from being a purely 
technical affair. A NAAS official who has long familiarity 
with his neighbourhood and its farmers can indeed both 
take tactful initiations in suggesting amalgamation and 
actively help to carry it through. A newcomer would be 
almost paralysingly handicapped. And a great many NAAS 
officials are, in practice, going to be newcomers, shifted 
from their usual areas to the small-farming regions of Britain 
to meet the special demand for their services arising out of 
the scheme. This is not a difficulty to be conjured away 
at short notice. It is the more important not to lose sight, 
during the inevitable teething-troubles of the scheme, of 
the fact that an increase in amalgamations could be one of 
its most valuable long-run results, 
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THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOLCHILD 
THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOLCHILD 


Generation of Billy Bunters? 


o one could have foreseen fifty years ago, when the 
school health service had just completed its first year, 
what spectacular changes would subsequently occur in the 
health and appearance of schoolchildren, Even twenty-five 
years ago, the virtual eradication of infectious diseases 
(including respiratory tuberculosis) as a cause of death 
would not have been thought possible. Nor would it have 
been foreseen, in the hungry thirties, that it is obesity in 
schoolchildren rather than malnutrition that would now 
attract attention in school clinics. 

Compared with their predecessors of fifty years ago, 
according to the annual report of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Education (HMSO ros. 6d.), boys and 
girls in urban areas are 2-3 inches taller at the age of five 
and 2-4 inches taller at the age of twelve. At the same 
ages, they are 4-6 lbs. and 7}-9 lbs. heavier. How much 
of the increase in growth is the result of the school 
health service, together with the provision of school milk 
and meals and the general improvement in nutrition of the 
last twenty years, is not known. The same change has been 
reported in America and in other countries of Western 
Europe and is noticeable in all social classes—not only 
among the poorer ones: Thus, there seems to be a long- 
term secular increase in growth, on which an increase due 
to a specific improvement in living conditions has been 
superimposed. There is also some evidence that the secular 
change is tending to wear out, for the maximum rate of 
increase has shifted from early childhood to school age. 

In an increasing number of children, according to the 
report, Obesity is being superimposed on the increase in 
weight resulting from the other two factors. It is itself, 
of course, the result of higher incomes all round, coupled 
with a tendency to interpret instructions that children 
should be well fed as that children should be allowed to eat 
as much as they like. The greater prosperity of the children 
themselves encourages them to supplement excessive feed- 
ing at mealtimes with excessive eating of sweets in between, 
Obesity can be as big a handicap to a child’s progress at 
school as malnutrition, and Sir John Charles is right to 
draw attention to the potential dangers of over-eating. 


UNIVERSITIES 


Churchill and Cambridge 


HURCHILL COLLEGE is coming into existence with com- 
t mendable speed: a beginning with its corporate life 
may be made even before 1961, if the building, which will 
be started this year on land sold to the trustees by St John’s 
College, proceeds fast enough. Two-thirds of the new 
college’s members will be science men and one-third arts 
men, a ratio which may mirror Britain’s future technological 
needs but which more or less reverses the present pattern 
of Cambridge as a whole. Sir John Cockcroft is to be the 
first master— a logical choice, both because of the proposed 
numerical preponderance of scientists and technologists and 
because of the high proportion of post-graduate students 
which the college intends to attract. 

At last week’s meeting at the Senate House the opposition 
of some Cambridge dons to the foundation of Churchill 
was not, after all, pressed to a vote. The critics dislike the 
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idea of a college in which science so preponderates ; they 
also deplore the prospective influx of 600 more men to 
Cambridge, and are afraid that the new foundation will 
eventually cause some change in the character of the 
university as a whole. Many of their specific complaints 
will be regarded by other people as specific advantages of 
the scheme. It can be confidently predicted that in a few 
years this preliminary backbiting will have been forgotten, 
and the only question will be where to put other colleges 
of this kinds When it seems so hard to get a start made on 
the new universities that the country badly needs, it is 
right to send up a prayer of thanksgiving for so useful an 
interim blessing. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES IN HOSPITALS 


‘Who Washes the Walls? 


“ "Fhe general cleanliness of all parts of a hospital makes 

an important contribution to the prevention of infec- 
tion.” This indisputable statement appears in a report, 
published recently, by a committee of the Central Health 
Services Council on staphylococcal infections in hospitals, 
outbreaks of which are causing growing concern. Walls are 
specifically mentioned in the report as potential depots 
where staphylococci can survive. 

“ Where washing down [of walls and paint work] has been 
decided on instead of repainting it is considered skilled 
labour should be used.” This is part of a recommendation 
for the hospital service agreed on by both sides of the 
ancillary staffs council builders’ committee and accepted by 
the minister. As a result, there is a tide mark along the 
walls of many hospitals representing the limit beyond which 
the unskilled Mrs Mops are not allowed to clean. Above 
this limit, usually shoulder level, the dust accumulates, and 
harbours the staphylococci, until the skilled painters have 
time to remove it by the methods which Mrs Mop is 
accustomed to yse in her own home. 


BOOKS AND PUBLISHING 


Exports and Propaganda 


© judge by the records put up by British publishing 

last year, the industry continues to flourish. The 
number of new titles and reprints issued rose from the 
1957 high of 20,719 to 22,143. The number of new books 
published (16,172 titles) is actually 25 per cent above the 
American figure, though the American turnover, owing to 
huge paperback editions, is higher. Of the total annual 
turnover (which was over {60 million in 1957, and was 
£454 million for the first nine months of 1958) 374 per 
cent was exported. This proportion shows only the slightest 
signs of sagging. But publishers say that they are encounter- 
ing great difficulties in countries where the amount of foreign 
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exchange allocated for the purchase of books is restricted, as 
well as growing competition in those areas—and in others— 
from heavily subsidised books and reprints emanating from 
behind the iron curtain. 

In recent months a number of spokesmen for the 
publishers have come forward to complain of this state of 
affairs ; to describe the political damage entailed by the 
loss of traditional British book markets in countries like 
Israel, Pakistan and India ; and to urge that in the national 
interest (and indeed as part of the cold war) sales of British 
books to these areas should be in some—unspecified—way 
subsidised by the taxpayer. They are eagerly awaiting a 
statement from Dr Charles Hill on his return next week 
from Singapore. . 

Arguments of this kind, coming from an interested group, 
ought always to be scrutinised severely. The narrower part 
of the problem is that some foreign countries have imposed 
restrictions on imports of British books because they are 
short of foreign exchange. The Americans meet this 
difficulty by building up blocked accounts in local currency 
which are used for propaganda purposes. Britain could 
hardly afford to do this on an American scale, even if it 
were desirable. The wider problem is competition from 
cheap Russian and Czech books. Here, it is alleged, the 
cheap reprints of Dickens are the spearhead of more sub- 
versive literature (banned by most British colonial govern- 
ments, not always wisely). But would the offer for sale of 
British paperbacks at, say, half their published price in 
Britain turn Africans or Asians from reading communist 
propaganda to reading Erewhon or Lucky fim—or even Dr 
Zhivago—if they were available ? And would the result be 
politically significant ? If a propaganda counter-offensive 
by the west is felt necessary—and it may be—it is far from 
certain that the normal book export trade is the right channel 
through which to direct it. 
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SOVIET UNION 


How Many Russians? 


ILLIONS of Soviet citizens have been answering ques- 
M tions about their age, job, mother tongue and so on. 
The first census to be staged for twenty years has been in 
progress. Four similar inquiries had been held in the past, 
though the results of the 1937 one were never published. 
The long delay since the 1939 census is probably explained 
by Moscow’s reluctance to reveal its tremendous war losses. 
It was presumably feared that these losses would be viewed 
not as a symbol of Soviet sacrifices but as a sign of Russia’s 
resulting weakness. When Moscow disclosed that its 
estimated figure for Soviet population at the beginning of 
1956 amounted to only 200 million, the figure was much 
lower than the available western estimates. The Soviet 
government now evidently feels that the country has 
recovered enough not to need further camouflage of this 
particular kind. 

Fifteen questions have been put altogether. The results, 
when published, should provide valuable information about 
the age-structure and the social make-up of the population. 
Taking into account the huge area involved, the census 
presents quite a lot of technical problems. Some prelimi- 
nary inquiries were made last year in the far and frozen 
North, but the bulk of the job has been carried out in mid- 
winter. Population results are promised for April ; certain 
other figures are to be published before the end of the year. 
If the censor does not intervene, this information will greatly 
increase knowledge of Soviet society. 


the entertainment gap thus opened up by 
short-sighted Treasury policy.—Yours 
faithfully, ROBERT KIRKWOOD 
Kingston, famaica 


Gallup Polls 





Primary Elections 


Sir—In your article entitled “The 
Public’s Business,” you put the strong 
case for the introduction of primary elec- 
tions in this country, and I suggest that 
the few objections you mention can be 
easily overcome in a typically British way. 

_ There need be no expenditure by the 
prospective candidates if it were accepted 
that it is the duty of the party organisa- 
tions to short-list candidates and to circu- 
larise the ballot forms together with the 
candidates’ own statements of their 
qualifications, policies, and proposals. 
“ Writing in,” in the approved American 
style, should be permitted, thus giving 
an opportunity to members to indicate 
support for any candidate of their own 
choice. 

The primary elections could be con- 
ducted quite efficiently by party organ- 
isations with less disclosure of party 
membership than is involved in the con- 
tfacting out of political levies by trade 
union members. A change of this nature 
would bring a fresh and stimulating 




































change into stagnant or decaying political 
associations, and might even persuade 
the cynics that the existing parties can be 
democratically influenced from within. 


—Yours faithfully, J. HaRLEY 
London, NW4 
Official Parties 


Smr—There is another and equally im- 
portant aspect to the question discussed 
in your article—‘HMG Requests the 
Pleasure.” Businessmen like myself who 
attend international conferences have 
been shocked by the parsimony of 
Treasury allowances to important United 
Kingdom officials. 

As. the senior British officials who 
attend these conferences are men of the 
highest calibre they are more often than 
not appointed chairmen of key confer- 
ence committees. Yet their allowances 
hardly permit them to have meals in 
their hotels, much less give an official 
dinner or cocktail party. 


Russia and her satellites readily fill 


Sir—You suggest in your last issue that 
students of by-elections were better in- 
formed about the political health of the 
nation than those who were content with 
reading opinion polls. By an odd coinci- 
dence one of your respected contempor- 
aries, The Spectator, carried a week 
earlier a detailed article warning against 
reading the signs of the times from by- 
election results. Dare we be so churlish 
as to side with The Spectator? 

We have a very considerable store of 
data which does not get published. It 
suggests the following conclusions, as at 
the present time: 

(a) There is a breaking up of the 
national swing which made the life of 
the psephologist and the pollsters so easy 
and pleasant. 

(b) There is a danger in arguing from 
by-election results to the outcome of the 
General Election, even in the same con- 
stituency. 

(c) The extent of the swing is not 
uniform throughout the regions. 

—Yours faithfully, HENRY DuRANT 
Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Ltd. 
London, W1 
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Cosmoscope 


The Sleepwalkers : A History of Man’s 
Changing Vision of the Universe 


By Arthur Koestler. 
Hutchinson. 610 pages. 25s. 


His is a big, useful, but puzzling and 
often banal book: useful because it 
brings in small compass an adequate 
history of what can loosely be termed 
the materialists’ view of the universe in 
its struggles to become what we call 
_science ; puzzling because Mr Koestler 
seems to have written it as much for the 
codification of his own views as for any 
prerecognised public, so it often becomes 
banal, its progress punctuated with 
judgments and statements of fact already 
familiar to people with even a smatter- 
ing of the history of science. It is 
useful, and in the author’s intimately 
colloquial style easy, to have the modern 
mass public’s inherited views about 
Galileo put right ; yet at least two books 
by Italian and American savants have 
done this fully and effectively within the 
last three years. Mr Koestler gives us, 
in English for the first time (strange to 
say but true), a lot more about Kepler 
and his family. But it is almost thrown 
in as he goes along ; and at the end of 
his long book both the savant and the 
uninstructed may well wonder to’ what 
end all the work was done. 

Nothing now put into English about 
Kepler, for instance, alters the scientists’ 
world view of him and his work ; and 
Mr Koestler’s accomplished weaving 
through Brahe, Galileo, and so on does 
not clarify what really went on between 
the Church and the secular authorities 
on the one side and the New Scientists 
on the other. Accordingly, as we 
approach the final sections on the New- 
tonian synthesis and our atomic era, 
we are like men long travelling in a 
jungle with a few tracks: the open 
horizon appears, but there seems nothing 
on it, and we know not whether we 
were led hither to die in a desert, or 
whether we may find meat and drink 
and company. Nor does the author. 
On the penultimate page of his text this 
appears : . 

Thus within the foreseeable future, man 
will either destroy himself or take off for 
the stars. It is doubtful whether 
reasoned argument will play any signifi- 
cant part in the ultimate decision, but if 
it does, a Clearer insight into the evolu- 
tion of ideas which led to the present 
predicament may be of some value. 

So it may; but from this book it is 
not clear of what value. The author 
seems to have missed his chance to lay 
bare more of what actually went on 
between’ ‘the New Scientists, the 
Churches, the arms of the secular autho- 
rites, and the organisation of sdciety and 
education in other climes arid eras. -For 


example, a true Marxist (as Mr Koestler 
should well know) has his cosmoscopy 
whereby he explains all. So does a 
believer like Dr Butterfield, who can 
discern in the historical unfolding—as 
did long before him both unbelievers 
and believers, like Acton and Hobhouse, 
Spencer and Westermarck—something 
like a “Consciousness the Will inform- 
ing, till It fashion all Things fair.” 
It would have been more helpful to us, 
struggling as we are in all our so-called 
social sciences, if Mr Koestler had taken 
natural scientific thought or cosmology 
and traced its development as a part of 
the development of occidental rational- 
ism. Indeed, early on, he throws out the 
oft-made but seldom analysed observa- 
tion that all our knowledge of the so- 
called “physical world” stems from 
north of the equator, on the hither side 
of India and Ethiopia. Why? Why 
was there in these regions such obvious 
parallelism between what came to be 
called religion and science, almost a 
“ psycho-physical parallelism”? The 
internecine feuds of the early Christian 
church are shot through with cosmo- 
logies bearing much within them of 
ancient, heathen, physical lore. Sir 
Steven Runciman’s “Medieval Mani- 
chee” was a brilliant, constructive sally 
into these borderlands of matter and 
spirit, science and religion, mythology 
and reason. Mr Koestler’s fertile mind 
might have taken us farther and “some 
place else.” Instead it brings us to a 
full stop before this penultimate 
sentence : 

‘Our hypnotic enslavement to the 
numerical aspects of reality has dulled 
our perception of non-quantitative moral 
values; the resultant end-justifies-the- 
means ethics may be a major factor in 
our undoing. 

But are our young, new scientists so 
enslaved; and, if so, is it “to the 
numerical aspects of reality”? Are not 
philosophers and scientists, “rationalists” 
or not, alike pushing beyond numbers 
and mathematical presentations to “ the 
meaning of Meaning”? And is any 
kind of ethics around us today a 
“resultant” of our enslavement to 
numerical aspects of reality ? Could it 
not be said that, everywhere in that West 
whence these things came, the pendulum 
of Galileo is swinging back fast, espe- 
cially in the New Thought of the 
Russians ? After all, the horrors of our 
New Scientific era have only made 
themselves horrible enough to awaken 
men’s spiritual, as well as strategic and 
political and economic, alarm through 
their “numerical” (or at least their 
physical) aspects. Accordingly the end 
of the Age of Reason is not yet, and the 
triumph of myth, slogan and irrationality 
is by no means secure. Nor is the self- 
destruction of. man, even though the 
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means lie now within his own hands. 
Mr Koestler throws his little lantern 
backward along the rough track, kindly 
and helpfully. We stand fearful on a 
dangerous ledge. But the track leads 
ahead, and we cannot go down again. 
How much more helpful would his 
lantern have been if he had shone it 
round and forward. 


Three Men in a Boat 
The Charm of Politics 

By R. H. S. Crossman. 
Hamish Hamilton. 246 pages. 
Along the Road to Frome 
By Christopher Hollis. 
Harrap. 288 pages. 17s. 6d. 
Distinguished for Talent 


By Woodrow Wyatt. 
Hutchinson. 264 pages. 


18s, 


21s. 


-_ is no compelling reason why 


these three books should be read 
or reviewed together. But each is well 
worth reading, and to take them together 
is at any rate to glimpse one weakness of 
political parties. For all three authors 
are, in their fashion, thwarted politicians. 
Mr Crossman, whose book is simply a 
clutch of shrewd and idiosyncratic book 
reviews, may still survive to be a really 
distinguished Minister of the Crown ; 
Mr Hollis and Mr Wyatt are in the 
wilderness, without seats for all the one’s 
wit and the other’s earnestness. 


Yet, undeniably, all three of these 
authors, in intelligence, in curiosity and 
in their own (very different) forms of 
piety, are well above the average of 
most MPs and many ministers. If Mr 
Crossman is the most civilised of them, 
Mr Hollis, whose book sets out very 
simply, very well and very modestly the 
faith and fun of a lifetime, is certainly 
the most cultured ; while Mr Wyatt, who 
has tried not altogether successfully to 
collect his impressions of the persons 
he has met who represent the hopeful 
growing points of a forward-looking 
Britain, is equally certainly the most 
contemporary. 

All three of them share two simple 
things. One, momentarily masked but 
not at all concealed by the sometimes 
weary-seeming elegance of Mr Cross- 
man’s don-cum-journalist manner, is the 
very simple. desire to do good in politics. 
The other, probably because of this old- 
fashioned urge, is an honest discomfort 
in any doctrinal straitjacket. Of the 
three, who should none of them stay.too 
long on the literary and television side- 
lines, Mr Crossman is (and can: yet 
show himself to be) the biggest; his 
famous inconstancy of judgment ‘is no 
greater than that of Winston Churchill 
at his age—and both men have been 
spokesmen of Zion. Mr Hollis is 
(though he would blush to have it -said) 
the good man of the three; and Mr 
Wyatt is the practical and didactic. one 
who hankers after prodigies. Anyone 


who wants to make a quick comparison 
of these three books should read - what 
they have to say about the one. subject 
they all three include: Lord’ Attlee: 
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Upstarts in Japan 


The Rise of the Merchant Class 

in Tokugawa Japan 1600-1868 

By C. D. Sheldon. 

j. . Augustin, New York. 208 pages. $5. 


i is one of the paradoxes of Japanese 
history that, although the rise of the 
merchant class during the Tokugawa era 
was a major factor in the collapse of 
feudalism and of the old regime, the 
members of that class played only a 
modest role in the leadership of the new 
society as it emerged at the time of the 
Meiji Restoration (1868). Dr Sheldon 
had this paradox in mind in writing his 
concise and well documented book, and 
he clothes a story, familiar in general 
outline to Western students, with much 
fascinating detail. He shows how the 
policy of the Tokugawa Government 
after its firm establishment early in the 
seventeenth century fostered the growth 
of internal trade, the diffusion of a 


money economy and the growth of a 


prosperous merchant class. 

At times it seemed as if that class 
would develop as a force independent 
of feudal authority. Examples can 
be found of individuals who dis- 
played enterprise of a high order. 
The merchants devised elaborate forms 
of commercial organisation and ingenious 
instruments for handling financial 
business. They contributed notably to 
the superb cultural and artistic flowering 
that made the Genroku period (1688- 


1703) one of the most gracious in human’ 
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history. But they mever made any 
serious attempt to wrest political power 
from the feudal classes, and from time 
to time they received brutal reminders 
that it was not for them to usurp the 
places and privileges of their betters. 
Consequently, the majority of them 
remained conservative in temper, restric- 
tionist in commercial policy and content 
to accommodate themselves to the 
demands of feudal society. In this con- 
nection, the seclusion policy, enforced 
from 1641 until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, was of the utmost 
significance, for it meant that for two 
hundred years the merchants were never 
exposed to the vitalising influences of 
foreign trade. 


Yet. although the merchants served 
mainly as instruments of the feudal 
order, their commercial and financial 
activities gave rise to forces destructive 
of the economy of the old regime, based 
as it was on peasant agriculture and pay- 
ments in kind and service. Individuals 
from the samurai sometimes engaged in 
trade and allied themselves with 
merchant families: but as a class the 
samurai, like the Tokugawa Government 
itself, were too contemptuous of the 
merchants, and too anxious to assert the 
exclusive privileges of their order, to 
conceive the possibility of constructive 
compromise. Although the Government 
and the lords looked to the merchants to 
sustain their tottering finances, they were 
never prepared to let the merchants pro- 
mote the economic development that 
might have alleviated the increasing 
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THE DESKBOOK OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
by Michael West & R. F. Kimber 
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Revetting 
Smokable 
Bluish 
Gluey 
Chillies 
Nuncios 
Dingoes 
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Superseding 
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impoverishment of the feudal classes 
after the middle of the eighteenth 
century and so saved the regime from 
its ultimate collapse. 


Physicist Off Beam 
Mind and Matter 


By Erwin Schrédinger. 


Cambridge University Press. 104 pages. 
13s. 6d. 


HESE are the Tarner lectures delivered 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
October, 1956. Professor Schrédinger is 
a very eminent physicist and a brilliant 
lecturer. Who could resist—or, indeed, 
would wish to resist—the Viennese 
charm of his delivery as he freely roams 
about from physics to metaphysics, from 
the Upanishads to Boltzmann’s “ statis- 
tical theory of time.” He is an expert 
storyteller and is at his best when he 
relates, albeit at second hand, the absorb- 
ing findings of the physiologists. 

But however delightful it may have 
been to listen to the lively raconteur, as 
reading matter these lectures are as dis- 
appointing as they are disconcerting. We 
are often told that a scientific training is 
a training in careful observation, critical 
judgment of the evidence, and a systema- 
tic striving for truth. How is it that 
eminent scientists, and physicists (it 
seems) particularly, when straying into 
subjects not their own, so often betray 
no signs whatever of this admirable train- 
ing ? Professor Schrédinger calls 
physics “the humblest of sciences ”; yet 
it would hardly seem to be a sign of 
humility if the students of matter now 
feel entitled to discuss the problems of 
mind as if no one else had ever given 
more than the most fleeting attention to 
them. The first lecture, for instance, pur- 
ports to deal with consciousness. On the 
basis of a few exceedingly elementary 
observations—that habitual actions can 
be performed without attention—we are 
presented with the following “ tentative 
answer” to this deep and abiding 
mystery : 

Consciousness is associated with the 
learning of the living substance ; its 
knowing how (K6nnen) is unconscious. 
Consciousness is a phenomenon in the 
zone of evolution. 

We are then told that “the theory of 
consciousness that I have adumbrated 
seems to pave the way toward a scientific 
understanding of ethics.” Now this is 
great news indeed. How does Professor 
Schrédinger understand ethics scientific- 
ally ? 

The ethical law .. . is plainly a fact... 
I regard its puzzling existence as an indi- 
cation of our being in the beginning of 
a biological transformation from an 
egoistic to an altruistic general attitude, 
of man being about to become an animal 
social. 


The next lecture deals with “ Under- 
standing.” Here the eminent physicist 
deals with the genetic effect of individual 
behaviour—he calls it “ feigned Lamarck- 
ism ”—ending up with a page and a half 
on economics. He warns us (in what 
Professor Galbraith would no doubt 
enjoy as a splendid example of “ conven- 
tional wisdom”) that evolutionary 
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dangets lurk behind the “ protection of 
the workers against exploitation and un- 
employment and many other welfare and 
security measures ” : 
We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that, 
by alleviating. the responsibility of the 
individual to look after himself and by 
levelling the chances of every man, they 
also tend to rule out the competition of 
talents and thus to put an efficient brake 
on biological evolution. 
He thinks that “competition between 
big firms and concerns all over the world 

.. is aS uninteresting as it is biologically 
worthless ” 

Our aim should be to reinstate in its 
place the interesting and intelligent com- 
petition of single human beings. 

And so we move happily on, to all the 
most stupendous questions of mankind. 
How can a great scientific mind produce 
so much triviality and confusion ? Pro- 
fessor Schrédinger describes Kant’s atti- 
tude to science as “incredibly naive.” 
This reviewer is at a loss how to describe 
Professor Schrédinger’s attitude to man’s 
most difficult intellectual problems. 


1959 


Squalor in Delhi 
Siums of Old Dethi 


A survey by the Bharat Sewak Samaj 
Delhi Pradesh, with a Foreword by 


Jawaharlal Nehru. Atma Ram. 239 
pages. 15s. 
HE stupendous task before the 


authority that is planning a Greater 
Delhi emerges from this socio-economic 
report which Jawaharlal Nehru 
accurately describes as “ useful, impres- 
sive and distressing.” In Old Delhi, 
there are today 951,000 people living in 
accommodation intended for 301,000. Of 
_ this 650,000 “excess population,” no 
fewer than 365,000 are crammed into 
the walled city built by Shahjehan in 
1648 to accommodate 60,000 people. 
Forty-three per cent of the property is 
privately owned ; 57 per cent is owned 
by government agencies. Almost the 
only source of water in these slums is 
the municipal tap, available in 66 per 
cent of the tenements while 34 per cent 
depend on public hydrants outside the 
buildings. An average of 8 families, or 
40 persons, uses each tap. Latrines are 
virtually non-existent. The approaches 
to the basti (or hut) type of slum are 
normally littered with excreta. 


People live in slums because they can- 
not afford to move. Most of Delhi’s slum 
dwellers are unskilled labourers or petty 
craftsmen (mechanics, carpenters and so 
on), 80 per cent of whom are compelled 
by poverty to live within walking 
distance of their jobs. Only 15 per cent 
can afford cycles and § per cent public 
transport. The average size of a slum 
family is 4.81 persons and of its income 
30s. per head a month. Only 3.4 per 
cent earn more than £15 per month. 
Fifty-four per cent of the children 
between the ages of 6 and 14 attend 
school. Twenty-eight per cent of Delhi’s 
slum dwellers are “squatters” and pay 
no rent. Nearly 70 per cent believed 
that shifting people out of the slums 
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would be good, but 24 per cent said that 
they could not afford to move further 
away from their work. Seventy-six per 
cent expressed willingness to move and 
nine out of ten are willing to pay higher 
rents for better quarters up to 12s. a 
month compared with present average 
of 4s. 6d. 

Some of the solutions recommended 
are that the government should cease to 
open new offices in Delhi and move as 
many existing as possible elsewhere, and 
that the planning authority should 
redistribute economic activity now con- 
centrated on Old Delhi over a Greater 
Delhi region—a chain of new townships, 
each more or less self-contained but 
with an economic function related to the 
metropolis and to the other townships. 
One salutes the sense of dedication that 
has produced this well thought out and 
exhaustive report, but the task is bigger 
than the mere building of new houses ; 
slum prevention and cure depend on the 
growth of the national income. The 
index of India’s income per head has 
risen from 100 in 1948 to I1§ today; 
but the clamorous demands that are 
simultaneously being made upon it 
suggest that Old Delhi will have to take 
its place in the queue. 


Women and Work 


Wives and Mothers in Victorian 
Industry 


By Margaret Hewitt. 
Rockliff. 245 pages. 


HIS is a neat and extremely com- 
- petent study of the social effects of 
the employment of married women in 
Victorian industry. It begins with a 
series of sweeping generalisations, made 
by shocked contemporaries, and ends, as 
all such studies must do, with a series 
of cautious and carefully qualified con- 
clusions. If its content is of general 
interest, its techniques are of special 
interest to students of social history. 
Miss Hewitt has read widely, made use 
of hitherto unexamined sources, and 
above all retained her commonsense. No 
opinion or judgment escapes her critical 
scrutiny, and yet she contrives at the 
same time to feel as well as to criticise. 
Victorian women are not remote and 


30s. 


distant to her, but flesh-and-blood 
creatures, subject to strain yet capable 
of happiness. 


The kind of generalisation which she 
is anxious to challenge was often highly 
rhetorical. Women’s work, Gaskell 
wrote in 1833, “lays the axe to the root 
of social confederacy, [and] paves the 
way for the break-up of the bonds of 
society which are the basis of national 
and domestic happiness.” Lord Ashley 
was equally vehement a decade later. 
“Domestic life and domestic discipline 
must soon be at an end; society will 
consist of individuals, no longer grouped 
into families.” More specifically but no 
less violently, Mrs Bayley, a member of 
the National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science, asserted in 1861 
that 

the wife and mother going abroad for 

work was, with few exceptions, a waste 
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of time, a waste of property, a waste of 

morals, and a waste of health and life 

and ought in every way to be prevented. 

Miss Hewitt shows that there is 
insufficient data to substantiate the first 
two of Mrs Bayley’s points, that there 
is no reason for believing the third to 
be true—she has a whole chapter on 
this—and that the last point needs 
breaking down according to circum- 
stances. Mothers with young children 
exposed their children to grave : risks 
when they handed them out to the care 
of others and relied on artificial feeding 
and “infants’ preservatives”: on the 
other hand, the position of wives with- 
out young children cannot be so easily 
assessed. In a chapter called “some 
unsolved problems” Miss Hewitt ex- 
plains why. She also makes some sen- 
sible remarks about the evolution of 
social policy, demonstrating how concern 
for the “ sanctity of the family ” actually 
held back effective action. Her unpre- 
tentious study is a model for parallel 
works on other aspects of Victorian 
society. 


Pisa’s Golden Age 


Pisa in the Early Renaissance : 
A Study of Urban Growth 


By David Herlihy. 


Yale University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 229 pages. 36s. 


M* HERLIHY writes of a period when 
the (unfinished) leaning tower was 
still perpendicular, of Pisa’s golden age, 
when, from the middle of the thirteenth 
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century to the beginning of the four- 
teenth, the city spent a fortune on works 
and buildings that were to be the symbols 
of its greatness. His theme is how that 
fortune was amassed. 

This work is particularly useful 
because it resolves the contradiction 
between two views of early Renaissance 
Pisa: that it was an age of wealth and 
luxury on the one hand, and of decline 
due to civil and foreign war—it was 
resoundingly beaten at sea by Genoa 
in 1284—on the other. Pisa was, indeed, 
outstripped by Genoa and Florence, but 
at the same time its own prosperity 
notably improved. It is the same story 
as that of Venice in the sixteenth cen- 
tury when, as M. Braudel has recently 
shown, after the Portuguese had short- 
circuited its spice routes, it declined in 
relation to Antwerp and Lisbon, but 
improved nevertheless on its own pros- 
perity in the previous century. Another 
useful achievement of the author’s is to 
emphasise that Pisa is yet another ex- 
ception to M. Sombart’s thesis that 
immigration from the medieval country- 
side to the towns raised urban rents and 
thus led for the first time to the accumu- 
lation of profits on a capitalistic scale. 
In Pisa the aristocratic grip on property 
kept the cost of living high, and a drastic 
overhaul of the tax system in the popular 
interest was needed before urban indus- 
tries could begin to function on a really 
profitable scale. And this revolution, in 
spite of its early date, was not carried 
out by men who are mere cyphers to 
us. Mr Herlihy is confident that his 
sources (largely notarial contracts) enable 
him to chart the personality of the petty 
merchant whose political influence 
brought it about and whose economic 
drive enabled him to explode it. 


The main theme of the book is thus 
immigration from the countryside to the 
town, the political struggle needed to 
ensure a favourable economic environ- 
ment there, the improvement of com- 
munications as trade increased both 
inland and to the ports used by Pisa in 
place of its own silted river mouth, and 
the fight to keep an expanding popula- 
tion alive in a marshy, malaria-ridden 
atmosphere. It can be said, indeed, that 
Pisa’s failure to keep on expanding was 
to a great extent a matter of hygiene. 
To keep a thriving population healthy 
the citv needed costly drainage projects, 
and the money went instead on war. To 
keep its industries refreshed with cheap 
labour it needed the full resources of 
its agricultural hinterland, but much of 
this was malaria-ridden marsh. The 
Black Death hit Pisa harder than its 
rivals because it was already more 
disease-prone. 


The author avoids jargon and tells his 
statistic-strewn story with a shrewd ear 
for the telling phrase. He _ spends, 
perhaps, too much time describing his 
sources, and lets his joy in the act of 
discovery sometimes impede his narra- 
tion of what has actually been dis- 
covered, but the pleasures of research 
are worth communicating, and he has 
given us no gutted thesis but a readable 
ey enough—civilised 

k. 
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Pacific Paradise 

British Columbia Rides a Star 
By Vera Kelsey. 

Dent. 309 pages. 30s. 


C= far western province has 
been celebrating its centenary. Miss 
Kelsey tells us she was chosen to write 
this book about it as “someone with 
lite or no knowledge, preconceived 
impressions or opinions ” and, above all, 
none of “the rooted loyalty ” of its own 
denizens. “What would such an inno- 
cent see, hear, find significant, interest- 
ing, amusing, beautiful ?” The answer 
is so much that three hundred packed 
pages seem hardly enough to do justice 
to it all. Clearly Miss Kelsey enorm- 
ously enjoyed the cobweb of comprehen- 
sive travels that took her to nearly every 
corner of British Columbia ; her readers 
cannot but share her enjoyment. Indeed, 
it seems unreasonable, on putting down 
the book, not to take passage instantly 
for a country offering such varied and 
spectacular delights. 


Although it makes no pretence of 
investigating or analysing the signifi- 
cance of the impressions it records, the 
book gives a picture of the complex 
geography of the province, with maps to 
help the reader trace its intricacies. 
There are also a number of beautiful 
illustrations, which go far to confirm 
descriptions, given in a style so vivid 
that it occasionally verges on the flam- 
boyant, that might otherwise be taken 
for Miinchausen exaggerations. There 
are undoubtedly seamy sides to life in 
British Columbia, but they did not 
impress Miss Kelsey. She found both 
people and places—almost all of them— 
exhilarating and enchanting. 


The Fall of the Kuomin- 
tang 

The Inflationary Spiral: 
Experience in China, 1939-50 

By Chang Kia-ngau. 

Chapman and Hall. 401 pages. 80s. 


The 


I 1949 the forces of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party drove the Nationalist 
Government to the island exile of 
Taiwan. This was the government 
which, only a short time before, had won 
the praise of the free world for its heroic 
stand against aggression, which had 
raised China to the status of a “big 
four” power, and which had been a 
founder of the United Nations. The 
fall of such a government provoked 
heated debate about its causes. 
Professor Chang Kia-ngau now 
presents a first objective account of the 
disintegration of the Chinese economy, 
which preceded the political and military 
collapse and was the cause of it. The 
state of the economy was reflected in the 
hyperinflation which Professor Chang 
correctly assesses as the “direct and 
immediate cause which overshadowed 
all other factors” contributing to the 
collapse of the Nationalist government. 
From the over-sanguine estimates of the 
economy early in the war, to the dis- 
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couraging dislocation caused by Japanese 
successes, the problems of supply and 
excessive demand, the increased expendi- 
tures following V-J Day, and the con- 
tinued harassing of the economy by the 
Communist forces, the guthor recounts 
the story of a government without a 
long-run economic policy, forced from 
one temporary scheme to another until 
disaster occurred. When in August, 
1948, the people sold their hoardings of 
gold and dollars for the new notes and 
when the government betrayed this last 
gesture of trust, the Nationalist Govern- 
ment clearly lost the mandate of heaven, 
the moral right to rule. 


Although Professor Chang held high 
government positions throughout the 
period, including the governorship of 
the Central Bank of China, the book is 
a completely impersonal study. To 
readers familiar with the memoirs of 
western military leaders, it will ‘carry 
some of the impact of Caesar’s “ Gallic 
Wars.” To the extent that the decisions 
in China rested on personal and family 
considerations, to the extent that corrup- 
tion influenced the course of public 
affairs, the story of the fall of Republican 
China is still not fully told. Yet this 
book, written for the student of modern 
history as well as for the economist, is 
the most important to have been pub- 
lished yet on the last years of the 
Kuomintang’s power. 


OTHER BOOKS 


BETWEEN .EAST AND WEST: Essays dedi- 
cated to the memory of Bela Horovitz, 
Edited by A. Altmann. East and West 
Library. 214 pages. 30s. 


This sumptuous volume embraces many 
of the late Dr Horovitz’s interests. The 
very typography, the fine roman and 
Hebrew fonts, are a tribute to the founder 
of the Phaidon Press and to a man who, 
during his whole busy life, loved books both 
for their content and their outward beauty. 
As is invariably the case with Festschriften 
of thi§ kind, the contributions are uneven. 
Fragments of monographs alternate with 
formal essays. Some of the latter, in turn, 
are hurried restatements of material set out 
more authoritatively elsewhere. But the 
range does honour to Horovitz’s numerous 
activities : Maimonides and the Hebrew 
University, Nineteenth-Century Frankfurt 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls, an unpublished 
Hebrew poem from Spain and the novels 
of Kafka. But it is highly significant of 
both Judaism and Horovitz’s personal 
originality that there should be nothing here 
for the art historian. 


NucLEAR POWER YEAR Book 1958-59. 
Edited by William Davidson. Rowse Muir 
Publications. 750 pages. £2 12s. 


This is the second edition of a reference 
book that first appeared last year, the only 
one to specialise exclusively on atomic 
energy. It is rather more than a straight 
buyer’s guide ; roughly a third of the pages 
are given over to technical information, for 
instance, the properties of heavy water, and 
to a directory of the world authorities 
involved in nuclear research. 


BUILDING ‘Societies’ YEAR Book 1958. 
Compiled, edited and published by Franey 
and Company. 795 pages. 42s. 
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(Substauntial free buraesses 
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Extracts from the Liverpool precedente tv / ty ole 
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Common Hall assembled. 
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* a discussion of the various features of the new Socialist 
economic pattern now emerging in Poland ; 








* an appraisal of Polish efforts aimed at détente and 
European security ; 


* a balanced overall picture of developments in Poland ; 


* economic information and facts at first hand. 



















The forthcoming issues of Polish Perspectives will contain 
Stefan Jedrychowski’s article “On the Economic Relations 
among the Socialist Countries” and Michal Kalecki’s compre- 
hensive contribution on the perspectives of the long-term 
economic plan in Poland, 1961-1975. A detailed analysis of 
the 2 years of the new economic policy and a special number 
devoted to the problems of Polish agriculture are also planned. 
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Your first full day at sea! You enjoyed a leisurely breakfast followed by a 
stroll round the decks in the fresh, bright morning air; you played deck 
tennis before lunch and spent the afternoon in blessed idleness. You had 
tea on the promenade deck and, later, luxuriated in a glorious hot bath 
before dinner. With dinner over, the evening festivities begin. The choice 
is yours; concert; horse-racing; cinema; or dancing to a perfect band on 
a perfect floor. This is the life . . . carefree enjoyment all the way ...a 
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STEADY AS YOU GO... 


R.M.S. Queen Elizabeth & R.M.S. 
Queen Mary together with many 
other ships of the Cunard fleet, are 
fitted with stabilisers to smooth your 
way across the Atlantic, thus adding 
still further to your comfort and 
carefree enjoyment, 


all the way to U.S.A. and Canada 


a 


Apply CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool 3 (Liverpool CENtral 9201); 
15, Lower Regent St., London S.W.1 (WHItehall 7890) ; 88, Leadenhall St., London, 
E.C.3 (AVEnue 3010) or consult your local travel agent—no one can serve you better. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








High Price 
for Restraint 


WASHINGTON, DC 


CCORDING to a special analysis in the President’s 
Economic Report last week, prices, with the possible 
exception of those of manufacturing facilities, have 

risen less in ‘the past five years in the United States than they 
have in other industrial countries. Another special analysis 
shows quite. clearly that the slump in American exports 
in 1958, and the outflow of gold, can in no important sense 
be attributed to the fact that American goods are being 
“priced out of world markets.” Still another shows that 
the government’s very large amount of deficit financing in 
the fiscal year which ends next June has largely been com- 
pleted already, and that there has been no undue expansion 
of bank credit from this cause. Another reveals that a 
significant portion of the price increase which occurred 
between 1956 and 1958, and particularly the increase in 
the first half of 1958, was accounted for by special condi- 
tions in, agriculture and by non-economic factors affecting 
the prices of a number of services. Finally, prices—from 
those of “ sensitive” commodities to the cost of living— 
have been stable for six months, except for industrial prices 
at the wholesale level ; there is reason to believe that the 
averages will probably remain stable for some time, par- 
ticularly in view of the outlook for farm prices. 

Yet in spite of all these things, the over-riding theme 
of both the President’s Budget and his Economic Report 
was that inflation is the primary economic problem con- 
fronting the United States. There can be no doubt of 
the genuineness of the Administration’s convictions on this 
score. Dr Saulnier, the sophisticated chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, appears to believe nearly 
as strongly as do the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board that creeping infla- 
tion will seriously threaten economic growth. The Econo- 
mic Report accepts so clearly the concept of “ cost push ”— 
the independent forces in the economy which raise wages 
and hence prices without regard to the state of demand— 
that it could hardly do otherwise than issue a warning that 
there is a threat of more price increases. If labour and 
business (particularly labour) do not exercise “ restraint,” 
two alternatives are held out by the Economic Report: 
rising prices or direct controls. 

But it also mentions a third, more significant, alternative : 
if the economic power of private individuals—chiefly trade 
unionists—is used to force up the price level, the report 
said, “ restrictive monetary and fiscal policies” would be 
required and thus “our chances of fully realising our 
potential for economic growth” would be lessened. This 
is not an academic threat. Whatever the causes, a rising 
price level in 1956-57 did provoke a restrictive monetary 
policy and an effort at least at a restrictive fiscal policy. 
Again, whatever the cause, the economy practically stopped 





growing in real terms. Now in 1959 a herculean budget 
squeeze, helped substantially by the ending of a number 
of non-recurring obligations, has sharply reduced estimates 
of future spending by the federal government and the 
central bank, aided by private operations, has driven 
interest rates up to levels not seen since the nineteen- 
twenties. All this has happened without any noticeable 
signs of inflation except that prices failed to fall during the 
recession and wages continued to rise. 


ILL this combination of policies again hold up 
economic growth, as the trade unions and some of 

the more intellectual Democrats are saying ? The Adminis- 
tration’s own projections—made public in connection with 
its estimates of next year’s budget receipts—imply that the 
rate of growth will be only slightly slower this year than 
in the extraordinary recovery year of 1955. This is true 
even though the projection of an annual rate of $480 billion 
for. the gross national product in the final quarter of 1959 
is only 6 per cent higher than in the last quarter of 1958, 
compared with a leap upward of 10 per cent during the 
same interval in 1955, after the last recession. The differ- 
ence is largely accounted for by the fact that the recovery 
began sooner in the year this time and thus had gone 
farther by the fourth quarter of 1958. When the changes 
from the lowest quarter of each recession are compared, the 


rise by the fourth quarter of this year will have been 


124 per cent, compared to 144 per cent last time. 

Because unemployment was higher when this slump 
began, and rose more during it, such an increase in total 
national output will not be enough to restore “ full employ- 
ment ” by the end of the year, but it is still a very respec- 
table rate of growth. The question is whether it will 
actually occur in the face of the budget squeeze and the 
degree of monetary restraint already existing. For example, 
even though much of the reduction in expenditures in the 
Budget is more technical than “ economic,” there will still 
be a downward drift in purchases of goods and services 
by the federal government during the last half of this year, 
meaning a downward drift in one important sector of 
demand. And there 


is more than a possi- 
bility that arias Million THE EMPLOYMENT 
monetary restraint, ey = PICTURE 


and even more the 
reaction of long- | ®° 
term interest rates to 
it, will begin to affect 
the housing industry 40 
in the-last half of 
the year. 30 

The Administra- 
tion is clearly willing 
to take these chances 
and, in addition, to 
oppose new domestic 
programmes involv- 
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ing expenditure and to permit only a nominal rise 
in defence spending and in foreign economic aid. As in 
Britain, it can be argued that there is considerable room in 
the economy for a little more reflation, and that there is 
need for more government services. Furthermore, there 
are no present signs of inflation. What, then, is the 
explanation of the Administration’s view ? 

A large part of the reason for it lies in the unpublicised 
field of debt management. The nervousness of the 
money markets—a nervousness attributed in Washington 
to “inflation psychology ”—has given nightmares to the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board. The govern- 
ment’s recent modest long-term bond offering fell below 
the issued price within a week of the closing of the books. 
A record amount of short-term debt must be re-financed 
this year, mainly because last year’s deficit financing, while 
it was conducted without excessive resort to the banks, was 
almost entirely on a short-term basis. The only hope of 
bringing order into the situation that the Treasury can see 
is to balance the Budget and thus to remove at least the 
need for raising new money. A balance would also, in the 
Treasury’s view, have the effect of persuading the financial 
community that inflation is in fact being got under control. 
Moreover, it would help to restore the respect for the dollar 
abroad, which some people in Washington seem to feel has 
been threatened by recent events, particularly by the deficit 
of $13 billion in the Budget. 

The Administration, in the belief that the next price rise 
must be tackled before it begins, has been willing to 
anmtagonise the trade unions, to make the government’s 
public image one of “do-nothingness” and to give the 
Democrats an opportunity of assuming the part of the 
activists. It has firmly rejected the idea that the present 
state of the economy needs any stimulus from fiscal policy 
and has made clear it would prefer the recovery from this 
slump to be somewhat more gentle than it was from the 
last one, even though this will mean fairly high unemploy- 
ment for some time. All this is very courageous, even 
“bold ” in a negative sort of way. But it is not only the 


. “irresponsible spenders” who wonder whether it is also 


wise. 


Republican Mutiny 


ENERAL EISENHOWER may have won two battles for the 
G Presidency but he has lost the Republican war against 
the Democrats and should be retired : that at least was the 
judgment of the Republican National Committee at its 
heated meeting in the freezing Middle West last week. 
Strongly representative of the reactionary influences in the 
party the committee has never ceased to resent Mr Eisen- 
hower’s “modern Republicanism”; but its leaders have 
waited to mutiny against him until the moment when he 
appears to have become almost as conservative as they. The 
explanation for this paradoxical timing is that he is now in 
the last two years of his Presidency and is already losing 
command of his party. One member of the committee even 
suggested that he should resign at once in favour of Vice 
President Nixon and it was clear that the committee wanted 
Mr Nixon to command the party in 1960. To him this may 
seem ominous for, ever since 1940, the Republican who has 
gone to the presidential convention with the backing of the 
tight wing of the party has lost the nomination to the candi- 
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To do the members of the National Committee justice 
what they are, with some justification, accusing the President 
of failing to provide is leadership in that “ unremitting 
political effort ” which he and they agree is vital if Novem- 
ber, 1960, is not to be an even worse disaster than was 
November, 1958. They endorsed the detailed programme 
which their able and intelligent chairman, Mr Alcorn, put 
before them for raising funds, improving publicity, recruit- 
ing workers and candidates and attracting young people— 
in fact, for curing the party of its “ political anemia.” The 
purpose of all this, in Mr Alcorn’s view, is to erase from 
the voters’ minds the “ false image” of the Republicans as 
the party of big business and of privilege, a party which is 
against the trade unions and has nothing to offer the young. 

But although the committee realised that a fresh face 
would be needed to fill the blank it was not its job to draw 
one and luckily it did not try. There were many demands 
for a new statement of where the party stands and Senator 
Goldwater, just appointed chairman of the Senate Campaign 
Committee, is only one of many who says that this should be 
right of centre because the left is overcrowded. From this 
it is obvious that, if the National Committee had drawn up 
a fresh statement of policy, it would only have served to etch 
Mr Alcorn’s false image more firmly into the voters’ minds. 
If the National Committee’s were the only voice in the 
Republican party there would be little hope that the GOP, 
old though it may already be, would ever be grand again. 


First With the Most 


EVERSING the usual pattern, it seems that this year 

Congress will propose, the President dispose. The 
Democrats are convinced that their electoral victory in 
November was a vote against Republican stagnation and 
inaction ; a good many trace their personal triumphs to 
the President’s veto of a Bill to assist depressed areas and 
to the failure of new housing legislation to surmount a 
Republican blockade. In the Senate, where the press of 
would-be presidential candidates is thickest,.many Demo- 
cratic Bills were given a flying start before the Administra- 
tion made up its mind on its own proposals. 

The fact that the Democrats have seized the initiative 
and control the majority in both Houses does not-mean that 
the President is powerless. The Republican leaders say 
he will use the veto freely to defend the precarious balance 
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measures. Housing and the modernisation of airports will 
probably provoke the first clash ; the Democrats want much 
more generous provision than the Budget makes for urban 
renewal, slum clearance, public housing, college buildings, 
and housing assistance for the aged and ether special 
groups ; they are in a position to exact a good deal as the 
price of giving the President the authority to continue 
insuring private mortgages which he must have if the 
housing boom is not to collapse. On the other hand—and 
this is a restraining factor where much legislation is con- 
cerned—the two-thirds majority to over-ride a presidential 
veto will be forthcoming only if measures are moderate 
enough to win broad support. 

One of the most remarkable coups of these opening 
weeks was the introduction of a Negro rights Bill by Senator 
Johnson, the Democratic leader; he stole most of the 
Administration’s least controversial ideas while it was 
havering over proposals to deal with the most controversial 
issue of all—continued racial segregation in. southern 
schools. In one move, Senator Johnson check-mated the 
Administration and the liberals of both parties who back a 
Bill to force the South to integrate ; intentionally or not, he 
managed to blanket much of the publicity for Senator 
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Kennedy’s labour Bill. The Johnson proposals are moder- 
ate enough to pass, probably without provoking a southern 
filibuster: he would extend the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission to January, 1961; give the Department of 
Justice powers of subpoena so that it can secure access to 
voting records; make it a federal crime to transport 
explosives across state lines knowing that they were to be 
used to blow up buildings ; and—his personal contribu- 
tion—create a federal conciliation service for racial 
problems, The constitutional rights of Negroes may hardly 
be a suitable subject for conciliation, which implies con- 
cessions. But if, for the second time in two years, a Demo- 
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cratic Congress passes a civil rights Bill, the party will be 
in a strong position in 1960; so, incidentally, will Mr 
Johnson if, in spite of his disclaimers, he decides to chal- 
lenge the unwritten rule that a Southerner cannot win a 
presidential nomination. 


Carrying on with the Carriers 


FROM A DEFENCE CORRESPONDENT 


N spite of the insistence of; land-based critics that the 

aircraft carrier is obsolescent the Navy is pressing 
full speed ahead for another big carrier in this 
year’s building programme. It has reluctantly laid 
aside its hope for another Enterprise (the big nuclear- 
propelled carrier scheduled to be launched in 1961) in 
favour of another Forrestal, which would be conventionally 
powered, but otherwise would be as “modern” as the 
Enterprise. Another Enterprise could range the seas indefi- 
nitely, but its cost—$300 million—would probably sink it 
in Congress. Another Forrestal will cost $120 million less, 
and yet will supply the additional big flight-deck, 1,046 feet 
long, which the naval planners declare is essential to 
American sea-power. 


Even so, the fight for congressional approval will not 
be easy, but the Navy is confident enough to have signed 
the contract early this month for a new dry dock 1,152 feet 
long (needed for a carrier and nothing else except perhaps 
an Ark). The development of long-range missiles has made 
even the advocates of land-based aviation realise how 
vulnerable a huge, fixed airbase is. A naval task force 
may be threatened by enemy submarines or by advanced 


‘ types of guided missiles, but a 30-knot carrier on a con- 


stantly altering course offers no target whatever to a long- 
range ballistic missile. 

The other effective argument which the Navy will use 
before congressional committees is that neither an A-bomb 
nor an H-bomb has been employed in the 17 limited wars 
of the past 13 years. The communist forces have made 
their gains with conventional weapons, and the free world 
has blocked them with conventional weapons. In two recent 
crises, in Lebanon and the off-shore Chinese islands, com- 
pletely conventional naval forces served most efficiently. 
As the Navy’s air chief, Vice Admiral Pirie points out, naval 
aviation is immediately available all around the globe and 
is able to provide the exact amount of force required, with 
precision and discrimination. 

The modern carriers which the Navy wants will have the 
new improved steam catapults, the canted deck, the landing 
mirror, the fast-moving lifts and, properly, a hull initially 
designed to meet all stresses. They should also have the 
long, broad deck and the stability which has cut accidents 
in half on the Forrestal compared with those on the shorter 
Midway and Essex types and which make it relatively easy 
to recover aircraft, even in stormy seas. 

Fifteen truly modern carriers is what the Navy would like, 
but it may have to make do with 12 by 1965. Today there 
are only four Forrestal-class carriers with three more, plus 
the Enterprise, to be launched by 1961. With the three 
converted Midways, the gap must be filled by conversions 
of Essex types, for all the disadvantages of their 5$20-foot 
landing strips compared with ones of 720 feet. The Navy 
will fight hard to get another new carrier every two years. 





Vice President 
to Mr Nixon? 





WASHINGTON, DC 


NTIL recently the man thought most likely to be the 

Republican candidate for Vice President in 1960 was 
Mr James Mitchell, the Secretary of Labour in the present 
Administration. Mr Mitchell is a Roman Catholic from the 
eastern seaboard, with the kind of face that novelists describe 
as ruggedly honest and a flair for getting along with the 
trade unions better than most people believed possible for 
any Republican in his office. This seemed to make him an 
ideal running mate for Mr Nixon, a Protestant westerner 
who needs more support among trade unionists and whose 
face—at least in the photographs which are all that most 
people see—has a look which his friends call alert and his 
enemies downright devious. 

But, if Mr Mitchell has ambitions for the Vice Presidency, 
two recent developments have put difficulties in his way. 
One is the emergence of Governor Rockefeller of New York 
as a potential rival to Mr Nixon. Mr Mitchell, who hails 
from New Jersey and made his business career in New York, 
comes from the same corner of the country. Worse still, 
both easterners are ranked among the party’s liberals. In the 
unsubtle operation known as “ balancing the ticket ” this is 
a grave disadvantage. Mr Mitchell’s fate is thus tied to 
Mr Nixon’s. 

‘His second difficulty arises from the trade union legisla- 
tion which Congress, aroused by the exposures of the 
McClellan committee, is once more tackling. Last summer 
Mr Mitchell surprised many observers by vigorously attack- 
ing the Kennedy-Ives Bill, a moderate measure chiefly 
designed to make sure that the unions held secret elections 
and published accounts of their financial activities. It was 
killed by the House of Representatives after being passed by 
the Senate. Mr Kennedy has now re-introduced a similar 
Bill, and Mr Mitchell has repeated his criticisms of its 
alleged inadequacy. He wants the Secretary of Labour to 
be given wider powers to check the truthfulness of the 
reports he receives. He also wants to impose restrictions on 
secondary boycotts—the practice by which unions bring 
pressure to bear on a firm not involved in a strike to prevent 
it from doing business with one that is—and on picketing 
designed to force an employer into accepting organisation 
of his workers even if fewer than half of them wish it. 

The trade union movement, which accepted the Kennedy- 
Ives Bill after some qualms, strongly opposes the additions. 
Unfortunately for Mr Mitchell, the Bill which the Adminis- 
tration introduced this week will be guided through the 
Senate by Mr Goldwater of Arizona, the senior Republican 
on the labour committee and a radical right-winger who 
thinks that Mr Mitchell’s proposals are, if anything, too 
mild. The Republican right wing will tug Mr Mitchell in 
one direction and his hope of preserving his good name with 
the unions will pull him in the other. 

This is a pity, because in his five years in office Mr 
Mitchell has been one of the most effective Secretaries 
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of Labour in the history of the job. He had had experience 
in labour relations when he worked for large New York 
stores ; and since he took over the department in 1953 
(after President Eisenhower’s brief and unsuccessful experi- 
ment at putting a Democratic trade unionist in the post) 
he has expanded its activities and reasserted its authority. 
Under Democratic Administrations union leaders dealt 
directly with the White House and in Mr Eisenhower’s early 
days the conservative Secretary of Commerce, Mr Weeks, 
plainly thought that labour matters ought to come under his 
wing. But in 1954 Mr Mitchell successfully opposed an 
attempt by Mr Weeks to make the unions subject to the 
anti-trust laws. Since then Mr Mitchell has become the 
President’s adviser on labour relations, and has gradually 
taken on the role of supervising the various independent 
agencies which deal with labour. He is now one of the 
more substantial figures in the Cabinet. 

Perhaps the reserves of good will he has built up with the 
trade unions will last him through the present crisis, if 
Congress can pass a labour law without too protracted a 
quarrel. Certainly some of the things Mr Mitchell says are 
calculated to make many Republicans wince. At the height 
of the debate over union corruption last summer, in his 
appeal for a distinction to be made between the sheep and 
the goats, he said: “I think it is a good thing for the 
country that labour has assumed a more influential position 
in the total sum of our affairs.” In 1955 he supported the 
successful move to raise the statutory minimum wage to a 
dollar an hour, and this year he has questioned, at least by 
implication, the view that the unions’ wage claims are chiefly 
responsible for inflation. Not many Republicans enjoy this 
kind of appeal. 





Merging to Compete 


HE Manufacturers Trust Company, determined to 

preserve its position as the third largest bank in New 
York City, is considering a merger with the Bankers Trust 
Company, now the sixth largest bank. The new institution 
would have assets of $6.7 billion and would thus be able 
to trump the $4 billion of the new Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company which will otherwise become the runner- 
up to the two present leaders, the Chase Manhattan and 
the First National City Banks. The Morgan-Guaranty 
merger is still being considered by the various regulatory 
authorities ; if it is not approved, the Manufacturers- 
Bankers amalgamation, should it become a formal proposi- 
tion, may not be approved either. But in that case the two 
banks would not mind very much, for the main purpose 
of their proposal is to enable them to compete more effec- 
tively with the Morgan-Guaranty giant. 

Essentially the Manufacturers Trust is a “ retail ” bank, 
serving small depositors and borrowers, while until recently 
the Bankers’ Trust was a “ wholesale ” bank concentrating 
on business customers. But it too has been spreading out 
and, if the merger takes place, the new bank will have 
some 160 branches, far more than any other in New York 
City. The competitive pressure for more branches, to bring 
in more deposits and to tap the ever-growing market for 
loans for buying consumer goods, has been one of the main 
reasons for the successive waves of bank mergers since 
the war. It is cheaper and quicker to take over existing 
branches than to set up new ones. 
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Another reason why banks want to grow bigger, affecting 
the wholesale rather than the retail side of the business, is 
that there is a legal limit, fixed in relation to a bank’s 
capital, on the amount of money it may lend to a single 
customer ; no bank wants to share with competitors the 
interest on a loan which it might have handled itself if 
it had had more capital ; in any case large borrowers may 
prefer to deal with only one institution. Some banks also 
look for mergers to bring in younger and better managerial 
talent; this is one of the benefits which the Guaranty 
Trust will obtain from joining Morgan’s. Finally, the best 
way of checking the rise in operating costs, and of increas- 
ing earnings, is to introduce mechanical equipment ; but 
a bank must be big for this to be worth doing on any 
large scale. 


New Start for Atoms 


F only the Budget were a little more elastic, room 
probably could be found at last for a settlement of the 

quarrel between the Administration and the Democratic 
majority on the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy over the right way to develop this great new re- 
source. The Democrats fear that the United States will be 
left behind in the technical race unless the government 
itself builds large-scale plants to produce electricity from 
the atom, but up to now the Administration has left this 
to private industry, with the government paying the costs 
of fuel and research. Fortunately, the new chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, Mr McCone, is more 
sympathetic toward the Democrats than his stiff-necked 
predecessor, and an advisory committee he appointed to 
reappraise the whole programme has provided some 
elements of a compromise. 

This committee, like the Democrats, feels that the govern- 
ment must give a stronger lead and firmer direction to 
atomic development. It would leave the building of large- 
scale plants until this becomes profitable for private indus- 
try but, to reach the goal of competitive nuclear energy by 
1970, the committee says that more must be spent on 
research and that the commission should start work this year 
on several new prototype reactors, if industry will not build 
them. One of these is of the gas-cooled type which Con- 
gress, over-riding the Administration last year, said that the 
commission must build unless private interests submitted 
an acceptable offer in double-quick time. The advisory 
committee thinks that the private offer to build a more 
advanced version ought also to be accepted. But con- 
gressional suspicions of the reliability of private industry 
have been sharpened by the recent decision of the Penn- 
sylvania Power and Light Company and the Westinghouse 
Electric Company to abandon their project for a large-scale 
homogeneous-type plant ; this may tilt the scales against 
reliance on private enterprise. 

Mr McCone, taking courage from his advisers, has boldly 
announced that next year’s government construction pro- 
gramme will include some small reactors. He seems to 
feel that the commission, after five years of exploring 
different concepts, should start to develop the most 
promising. He also threw out a welcome hint of more 
financial aid to advance private construction of nuclear 
electricity plants. But first he will have to convince the 
President ; the Budget, which gives the commission more 
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to spend than it has ever had—$z2.7 billion—makes no 
provision for any new departures in developing peaceful 
atomic energy. 


Displaced Negroes 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IOWA 


IKE other northern cities which have hastened to take 
L advantage of the grants now offered by the federal gov- 
ernment to help to clear slums and to build roads linking 
town centres with the great new interstate highway system, 
Des Moines is being made to realise that the North, like the 


South, has its racial problems and that the gravest of these 


is discrimination against Negroes in housing. In spite of 
legal decisions, the earliest over forty years ago, declaring 
that segregation in housing cannot be enforced by law, it 
has been increasing steadily as whites have moved out to 
all-white suburbs and Negroes have crowded from the rural 
South into the decaying central portions of the big towns, 
northern and southern. 

Like all northern towns with more than a token number 
of Negro residents Des Moines, which has 10,000 of them 
to 180,000 white citizens, discriminates in various ways 
against Negroes by custom, although none of these is backed 
by law or by much open public support, and some are 
beginning slowly to break down, particularly in employ- 
ment. But the Negroes remain segregated residentially, 
living almost exclusively in three run-down districts near 
the central business section. 

There are blocks and blocks of houses entirely inhabited 
by Negroes, and then a surrounding belt where white and 
coloured live side by side. In these mixed areas there is a 
strong tendency for most new residents to be Negroes ; but 


in Des Moines (unlike parts of New York, Chicago, and 


other cities where the Negro population has been growing 
quickly) these “ transitional neighbourhoods ” do not change 
their racial balance very rapidly, remaining bi-racial for 
many years. However, estate agents, familiar with what has 
happened in Chicago, believe that once a single Negro moves 
into a block near a coloured district, then the houses on both 
sides of the street from corner to corner are bound in the 
long run to become predominantly or wholly Negro ; in 
the meantime whites are ill-advised to move in. 

Some estate agents encourage—and profit from—panic 
sales by the whites who are already there but most consider 
such “ block-busting ” unethical; it is also considered 
unethical to bring the first Negro into a block. Social 
scientists do not believe that one Negro is enough to turn a 
whole section black but they do believe that there is a 
“ tipping point,” perhaps around 10 per cent, certainly much 
less than half. A large but undetermined percentage of the 
public shares these views, though in less mathematical form 
and with dwindling force. 

In practice, when a Negro tries to rent or buy a house 
anywhere outside the informally established coloured area, 
there is likely to be a tremendous flurry among the neigh- 
bouring whites, with indignant and threatening telephone 
calls to the owner and agent. Sometimes meetings are held 
and petitions signed ; sometimes the objectors recognise that 
the Negro has a right to buy, and attempt to buy him off. 
People who claim to have no personal objection to a Negro 
neighbour are hysterical about the loss in the value of their 
property. If the Negro moves in, “ For Sale” signs often 
appear on white houses nearby and youngsters shout insults, 
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dump sacks of refuse on the newcomer’s doorstep, or throw 
stones through his windows. - Bombings and hostile crowds 
make headlines, but these milder protests are too common 
to be treated as news. They have in fact been relatively rare 
in Des Moines because the Negroes form a small and rather 
static minority, and only a few prosperous professional men 
have challenged the colour bar in housing. 


UT now the new road is going through the main Negro 
district and part of it is also included in the related 
slum clearance scheme. Soon houses will be torn down and 
hundreds of Negroes will be looking for new homes. Several 
local groups are preparing for this upheaval and are hoping 
to use it to break the colour bar and to establish in custom- 
as in law the right of Negroes to buy or rent dwellings 
wherever they can afford to go. A striking feature of the 
last decade or two, in Des Moines and elsewhere, has been 
the whites, few but dedicated, who are willing to spend 
time and-energy and to risk unpopularity in order to press 
for justice for Negroes, and the Negroes, also few but 
militant, who are willing to do the same to win advances 
for their race. These activists have great influence since 
the principles for which they stand are ones which few 
Northerners care to oppose formally in public because they 
will be pilloried by the press, the politicians, the teachers, 
the preachers, and the ex-servicemen’s groups. 

Now the Quakers of Des Moines are undertaking to get 
a thousand people, preferably well-known and respected 
leaders in the community, to sign a manifesto saying that 
they believe in equality in housing and will welcome 
Negroes of good character who come into their own neigh- 
bourhoods. Other religious organisations are supporting 
this effort, mainly by the educational work and personal 
approaches which they think will be needed before very 
many people will “stand up and be counted” on this 
issue. 

Two official city advisory committees are also seriously 
concerned with the coming displacement of the Negroes: 
the Urban Redevelopment Committee and the City Com- 
mission on Human Rights. These, also, agree that equal 
opportunity in housing must come and want to speed the 
day ; but they differ somewhat on how to go about it. 
Part of the Urban Redevelopment Committee’s responsi- 
bility is to recommend to the city council how decent and 
sanitary houses are to be provided for people whose homes 
are about to be pulled down. Most of them expect to 
find their own dwellings, but for those with very small 
incomes this will be difficult. Iowa is one of the few states 
which does not permit its cities to take grants from the 
federal government for building subsidised public housing, 


so the committee plans to borrow money, buy cheap land, ° 


and lease it to private contractors who will put up low-cost 
dwellings there. The contractors will also be required to 
welcome Negroes and whites alike, both in this “ relocation 
area” and in the larger slum area to be cleared and rebuilt 
later. 

The “ relocation area” picked as a site for building 200 
dwellings is mostly vacant, but in a district which was 
40 per cent Negro in 1950 and is now 65 per cent Negro. 
The committee saw this as an established inter-racial area 
and thought that in any case the new project would 
create its own wholesome climate and attract both races. 
The Commission on Human Rights (backed by the local 
branch of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Coloured People) objected that it was in a district which 
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was in transition from all-white to all-Negro occupancy. 
The Urban Renewal Committee: stood its ground and the 
city council adopted the recommendation, with assurances 
that it stood against compulsory segregation. But if the 
arrival of a single Negro eccupant can change an all-white 
district into one in transition, as the estate agents contend, 
no satisfactory site can be found anywhere. The only 
answer is to drive out this concept all over the city, as the 
religious groups are trying to do. 

A detailed report on racial discrimination in housing, 
“Where Shall We Live,” was published last year by the 
University of California Press. $1.50. 77 pages. 


Unfair to the Subconscious 


UBLIMINAL advertising caused a great stir in 1957 and 
S early 1958, but for almost a year little has been heard 
about this Orwellian scheme for influencing people by flash- 
ing on cinema or television screens symbols or messages 
which can be perceived only by the subconscious mind. 
The message flashed to one Democratic Congressman, how- 
ever, has not been forgotten ; it was “ ban the horror.” Last 
week Representative Wright of Texas, himself formerly an 
advertising man, introduced a Bill to forbid any device 
“designed to advertise a product or indoctrinate the public 
by means of making an impression on the subconscious 
mind ” when the public was unaware of it. The proposed 
penalties include a $5,000 fine and five years in prison. 

It is not yet certain that the subconscious needs such a 
heavy-handed guard. The first experiment did show that 
sales of popcorn rose by 58 per cent when the message 
“East Popcorn ” was flashed-on the screen so rapidly as to 
be invisible to the conscious mind. A whole new dimension 
of manipulation seemed to be at hand and Senator Potter 
called for control over this “ revolutionary and frightening 
development.” But such effective salesmanship was not 
maintained in all cases. For three weeks a television station 
in Maine, W-TWO, urged its viewers to “ Write W-TWO,” 
but its post remained obstinately stationary. A test by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation showed that only one 
viewer out of 500 received the right message and, when 
members of the Federal Communications Commission and 
of Congress submitted themselves to subliminal advertising, 
Senator Potter’s own fears must have been relieved ; his 
response was to demand a hotdog when he should have 
asked for popcorn. The subliminal technique, it is sug- 
gested, can also be used to heighten pleasure or emotion by 
superimposing symbols upon the screen, either abstract ones 
such as triangles or, presumably for less sophisticated 
audiences, traditional ones such as hearts or serpents. 

Not all Americans objected to acting as guinea-pigs, but 
some reacted strongly ; temperance societies, for example, 
feared that subliminal advertising might break down resis- 
tance to alcohol. Public protests led a television station in 
California to abandon plans for using the new technique ; 
the big networks refused to permit it. The FCC declined 
to issue a ban, and is waiting to see what Congress decides. 
The risks no doubt were grossly exaggerated ; the inventor, 
Mr Vicary, never claimed more than that subliminal adver- 
tising was useful as “ reminder advertising.” It cannot be 
used to introduce new products. Even so, it might save a 


_ good deal of time for pure entertainment if sponsors used it 


for their commercials. 
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The Fight for Algeria—II 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE soil of Algeria is favourable to illusions, if to little 
on else. But one illusion, at least, has withered: it is no 
longer supposed that the rebellion can be defeated by 
repression. alone. Political equality, education, housing, 
social services, and economic improvement all have their 
place in the French programme for Algeria today. Those 
Frenchmen who see things simply would say that the 
object of the programme is to root out Arab nationalism in 
the country by making [Algérie frangaise a reality. Others, 
more sophisticated, hope that as the years go by and the 
identity of the rebel leaders, kept at arm’s length by the 
omnipresent Army, becomes more shadowy in Algerian 
minds, benevolent government and social progress will 
produce a new Algerian elite which sees the benefits of the 
French connection. Thus the rebellion, they hope, will 
become outmoded and pointless. In either case the 
e is much the same; it is merely the view of 
the end that differs. The only other possible programme— 
a political negotiation with the rebels, quite a different 
thing from General de Gaulle’s paix des braves—is ruled 
out for the present by the political condition of France. 

At every point, the programme of pacification by improve- 
ment faces very great obstacles. The men engaged in it 
themselves call it a gamble. Political equality cannot mean 
very much in a country engaged in civil war, where oppo- 
sition is identified with rebellion. The present political 
spokesmen of the African community in Algeria are not to 
be found in the National Assembly in Paris, but in the 
government in exile, the rebel army, the prisons and the 
internment camps, and in hiding. How is this to be 
changed ? In education, the French are making a con- 
scientious effort, but it will be an entirely new thing if 
education proves successful in leading the youth of an 
undeveloped country away from nationalism; most 
experience points the other way. 

What of economic improvement ? It is not understood 
by most people in France, let alone in Britain, how poor, 
how unevenly developed, and how difficult to improve the 
Algerian economy is. The powerful wine, the out-of-season 
vegetables and delicious fruits that represent the Algerian 
economy in the markets of north-west Europe give a false 
picture ; milk and honey flow only in patches of the narrow 
coastal plain, a tiny area of the country, providing work for 
a modest fraction of its population. An excellent official 
publicity presentation of the problem, Documents Algériens, 
estimates that only a quarter of the population of Algeria, 
Europeans included, participates at all in the “ modern 
sector ” characterised by the specialisation of labour and the 
common use of money: that is, in industry and trade, public 
and other services, and cultivation for the market. This 
Organised sector supports, say, a million Europeans and a 
million and a half Muslims. Certain others, principally the 
Kabyles, live by exporting their labour to France. The 
rest, the bulk of the Muslims of Algeria, live by a steppe, 
mountain, and desert economy which has no affinities with 





Europe. A rural improvement service works doggedly, but 
on too small a scale, at the reclamation, irrigation, and 
terracing Of land and the improvement of small farming 
methods. The Arab way of life and the weather work the 
other way. By one estimate, 50,000 acres of land are 
reclaimed every year, but 125,000 acres go out of cultivation 
through erosion. 


HUNDRED years ago this huge arid country sustained 
perhaps two and a half million people. Today it is 
inhabited by 10 million, with no doubt an appreciably 
higher mean standard of life ; but it would not be quite 
accurate to say that it sustains them now, since Algeria has 
a large and regularly growing budget deficit, met by sub- 
sidies from Paris, and a large and growing deficit in its 
external trade. Population increases at a fantastic rate, 
something over 260,000 (well over 24 per cent) a year. 
Forty per cent of the population is under 15. To raise the 
national product year in, year out, as fast as the population 
rises would be quite an achievement ; but if the Algerians 
are to be made into Frenchmen, there has to be a much 
faster improvement than that, 
Statistical unemployment makes little showing in a 
country where most people have never been regularly 


employed ; but, by an authoritative and probably conser- 


vative French estimate, the equivalent of an unemployment 
figure of 600,000 is spread over about two million men 
in the form of under-employment. The essence of the 
ten-year plan described on page 53 of The Economist of 
January 3rd is ‘to create 780,000 to 850,000 new jobs by 
public expenditures of 5,000 milliard francs; General 
de Gaulle’s plan announced at Constantine in October is in 
effect a commitment to get half of this plan into effect in 
five years—an acceleration of what had been intended. 
Obviously the government can create some of these jobs 
directly by housing and road schemes and other public 
works, But there will still be a need for a stimulus to miscel- 
laneous industrial enterprise to take advantage of the offer of 
subsidies and tax rebates to firms starting up in Algeria. 
This will be crucial. A return of political confidence is 
hardly a stimulus, but rather a first condition of the indus- 
trial expansion that the government desires. Before Arab 
nationalism had been heard of in Algeria, very little French 
industry settled there ; to an outsider it is not clear why, 
but the chambers of commerce seem unanimous that costs 
are too high, the market too small, and the competition of 
the metropolitan French firms too formidable. Nearly all 
manufactured goods are imported, in consequence, from 
France ; and few traders in Algeria expect much change. 
The idea that Algeria can be modernised in a few years 
to support a fast-growing population at a decent standard 
of life does not spring, however, from a calculation of 
probabilities but from political necessity. Under this com- 
pulsion, French opinion has been groping around for a 
golden key to unlock the door, and has found it in the energy 
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resources—oil and natural gas—of the Sahara. Oil and gas 
are to take up about a fifth of the expenditure under the 
ten-year plan. A succession of discoveries at widely 
separated points has made it clear that the Sahara does 
contain important oil and gas deposits. The three that 
come immediately in question for development are the 
oilfield at Hassi Messaoud, from which a pipeline is being 
laid to Bougie ; two oilfields near Edjelé, further south and 
close to the Libyan frontier, which are to be connected by 
a second pipeline across Tunisia to the Gulf of Gabés ; and 
the gas field at Hassi er-Mel, estimated to contain five or 
six times the reserves of Lacq, in southwest-France. 
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A short visit to Hassi Messaoud this month left no doubt 
that this oilfield is being energetically developed. Because 
of the great depth of the formation and the distance (500 
miles) from the coast at Bougie, the drilling operations and 
the pipeline are taking very large amounts of capital, but 
they are now getting close to the point at which they will 
give a useful return. Most of the pipe has been laid, and 
work has started on the first two of four pumping stations. 
The project is being pressed ahead at a pace that reflects 
the high political priority of a link calculated to bind France 
and Algeria yet tighter together. The planned outputs of 
4,500,000 tons a year by October and 14 million tons a 
year in April, 1960, may not be reached dead on time, but 
they should not be missed by big margins. 

Failing some unlikely misfortune, an oil production of 
about 20 million tons a year from the French Sahara seems 
fairly assured in 1961 or soon after. Clearly this will be a 
useful asset to the franc area ; but it will have cost a lot 
to get. The further exploration and development that are 
planned will cost a lot, too—and a large part of it will 
come out of the French budget in the form of working 
capital for the French state-owned oil companies. On the 
face of it, it will be many years yet before the French oil 
operations in the Sahara begin to yield revenue faster than 
they draw capital. (When they do, the revenue will go 
not to Algeria but to Paris, through the Saharan regional 
organisation.) 

What the French economic planners hope for from the 
Sahara is not quick money, but a cheap source of energy, 
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which, it is hoped, will somehow provide the wanted 
stimulant to release a burst of industrialisation in Algeria. 
This cheap energy is sought in natural gas—perhaps by 
piping the waste gas from the oilfields ; perhaps by develop- 
ing the natural gas field at Hassi er-Mel as a separate project. 
But if either of these sources is developed, at heavy cost, 
merely to supply the small and dispersed market of the 
Algerian coastal economy, the gas when delivered is not 
going to be cheap. Ideas are being bandied about for 
opening up a bigger market by exporting the gas (by ship 
or submarine pipeline) across the Mediterranean. Much 
of this is still fanciful, But on the uncertain basis of such 
ideas there is serious talk of an iron and steel complex at 
Bone, -using the good-quality iron ore of eastern Algeria 
with the gas of the Sahara. Not only the economics but the 
technology of this scheme look quite indeterminate, Oil 
refineries and petrochemical plants are mentioned—excellent 
things, which make money ; but, like steelworks, they take 
very large capital investment to create very few jobs ; and 
what Algeria wants is employment. 

Somewhere about this point the imagination begins to 
run out. The truth is that it is not at all likely that the 
development of Sahara oil and gas will bring about rapid 
or widespread economic development in Algeria. What 
Algeria needs even more urgently than sources of energy 
is an energy-consuming economy, with all its miscellaneous 
industrial components which take many years of investment 
to create. Above all, it needs a huge effort to extend and 
improve the cultivable land and to develop systematic 
agriculture over large areas as the staple means of livelihood. 

It seems hard to resist the conclusion that the French 
economic effort in Algeria will not bring much more than 
negative benefits for many years'to come. It may stem the 
tide of poverty, which without French help would grow to 
appalling dimensions ; but it cannot in a few years so 
transform the country that the people will experience the 
change of heart which France desires. The Muslims of 
Algeria, where they are not committed to the rebellion, are 
waiting to see who wins ; with few exceptions, their attitude 
to the French is at best non-committal. Perhaps the best 
result for which the French can hope is that time, attrition, 
and sustained evidence of effective French goodwill will 
produce a desire for compromise and an Algerian elite 
genuinely prepared to run the country’s affairs for a time in 
collaboration with France. Even such a new elite would 
seek, and obtain, independence in the end ; but it might 
by then be an independence which both sides could accept. 
It is hard to see how this long process could be shortened, 
except by a negotiated peace ; and the mood neither of 
France nor of the rebel leaders: is ripe for that yet. 


(Concluded) 
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Mr Khrushchev’s Message to 
Congress 


AST Tuesday was Mr Khrushchev’s day of glory. For 
over six hours he read his message to the 21st party 
congress. To the 1,269 Soviet delegates as well as to 
the upper crust of the world communist movement packed in 
the Kremlin hall (with only Mao Tse-tung conspicuously 
absent) his was the real voice of Russia’s leadership. 
True, at the celebrated last congress three years ago 
Mr Khrushchev played the leading part and his secret 
speech was the great sensation of the meeting. But that 
speech marked the beginning of a critical period for Mr 
Khrushchev. Eastern Europe was shaken by a series of 
internal convulsions later the same year and in June, 1957, 
Mr Khrushchev’s policies and leadership were challenged 
in a dramatic way inside the Kremlin. 

Since then, however, his star has been rising. His oppo- 
nents from the “ anti-party group” have been kicked out 
of all important jobs. His own radical reforms have been 
started. Even the rocket to the moon became a symbol of 
his success. And this week came the crowning glory. The 
highest body of the party met with one item on its agenda— 
the new economic plan—and with Mr Khrushchev as the 
only rapporteur. His proud words about Russia’s bright 
future were enthusiastically applauded by the Kremlin’s 
distinguished audience. As Mr Khrushchev’s manifesto, 
they were in fact aimed at the Soviet people as a whole. 

Much of Mr Khrushchev’s marathon oration was taken 
up with an exposition of the goals of the new seven-year 
plan (The Economist of November 22, 1958, page 673). 
The Soviet economy is to go on forward without change 


of gear at only a slightly lower speed. Within the next . 


seven years gross industrial output is to increase by about 
80 per cent, with basic production still developing faster 
than the light industries. This progress is to be achieved 
chiefly through modernisation and higher productivity. Oil 
and gas are to have an increasing share in the fuel balance. 
The generation of electricity is to be more than doubled ; 
the output of chemicals is to be trebled. The massive 
influx of skilled technicians and graduated engineers, tech- 
nological change, automation—it is on all these that Mr 
Khrushchev is banking. He hopes, too, to derive advan- 
tages from an eastward shift of Soviet industry towards 
cheaper sources of energy. 

Though heavy industry still gets priority, consumers are 


not forgotten. Real wages are to rise by 40 per cent over’ 


the period ; peasant incomes, pensions and social benefits 
are also to go up. The fulfilment of this pledge will partly 
depend on the success of the ambitious agricultural plan. 
The laggard of the Soviet economy is now scheduled to 
surge forward by leaps and bounds. Total agricultural 
output is expected to rise. by seventy per cent and for many 
foodstuffs production is to be doubled. Previous plans to 
increase agricultural production have not succeeded, but 
Mr Khrushchev seems to think that the time has now come 
to reap rewards from past investments and recent reforms 
in Soviet agriculture. 

By emphasising Mr Khrushchev’s promise to eliminate 
income-tax, foreign correspondents have made him into a 
sort of Soviet Poujade crusading against taxation. But in a 
country where the state directly controls the level of wages, 
the raising of income tax always seemed a duplicating opera- 
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tion. Even now it accounts for less than eight per cent 
of the budgetary revenue, which comes chiefly from the 
indirect turnover tax and a levy on the profits of state 
enterprises. The gradual abolition of income tax, if un- 
accompanied by a levelling of wages, would go against the 
recent egalitarian trend. This pledge is certainly not the 
most welcome part of the new deal for most Russians. 

For the average Russian the most attractive feature, in 
addition to the promise of better food and more consumer 
goods, is the prospect of a gradual reduction of the working 
week towards the goal of 35 hours. Next, for a lot of 
people, comes the pledge to raise minimum wages and 
pensions substantially. Last but not least is the prospect 
of 15 million new flats—a staggering figure in itself, yet 
hardly sufficient to meet Russia’s present needs and the 
rapid growth of its population. 

The slogan remains “to catch up with America.” Mr 
Khrushchev has now claimed that in output per head this 
should be achieved five years after the end of the current 
plan, that is to say about 1970. This boast naturally 
neglects the competitor’s performance. Nevertheless, Mr 
Khrushchev seems absolutely convinced that in the not so 
distant future the Soviet Union will take the lead in the 
economic race and that this will ensure the ultimate vic- 
tory of communism. He did not, however, forget about 
armaments. He quoted Soviet exploits in space as proof 
of the deadly accuracy of Soviet rockets, while asserting that 
inter-continental missiles are now in serial production. But 
he also emphasised Russia’s anxiety to disarm, which he 
described as the “ task of tasks.” 

In his long oration Mr Khrushchev made frequent and 
wide-ranging excursions into the foreign field. But it was 
on China and the Middle East that he said new things 
worth noting. For the first time the Soviet leader has 
acknowledged openly, from a public platform, that Russians 
and Chinese differ on the road to socialism, that the Chinese 
will not follow the Soviet example. With this admission, 
and Mao’s absence, Mr Khrushchev’s angry dismissal of 
suggestions that there might be a rift between the two 
countries as “ reactionary fabrications ” sounded somewhat 
hollow—unless he merely wanted to say that the two leaders 
of thé Communist block have agreed to disagree. Next day, 
Mr Chou En-lai attacked American “ imperialists” and 
Jugoslav “ revisionists ” for their efforts to break the Russo- 
Chinese bond. 

Mr Khrushchev made one proposal that concerns his 
Chinese ally. He put forward a sort of Rapacki plan for 
the Far East, the creation of a nuclear free zone in this 
part of the world. This would not only relieve Moscow 
from ever having to supply China with atomic weapons. 
It would also put the Chinese, with their vast manpower 
resources, in a favourable position vis-a-vis the United 
States, since any such “free area” is bound to include 
Japan, Formosa and other American bases in the Pacific. 
Strangely enough, Mr Chou did not take up this idea. 

For President Nasser Mr Khrushchev had a bouquet 
and a warning. He included the President of the UAR 
with General Qasim of Iraq among leaders “who have 
won the warmest regard of the Soviet people.” But he also 
obviously had the Egyptian leader in mind when he criti- 
cised the anti-communist campaign in the Middle East. 
Mr Khrushchev said it was absurd to lump Zionists and 
Communists together as imperialist agents, since nobody 
“is more resolute in the struggle against colonialists than 
the Communists.” This lesson from the congress pulpit 
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was a clear reminder to Colonel Nasser that if he wants 
help he must behave. 

Mr Khrushchev left the rostrum after six hours amid 
tremendous ovations. This is clearly his congress. And 
yet it would be wrong to conclude that the struggle within 
the Soviet leadership ended with the defeat of Mr Molotov, 
Mr Malenkov and their associates. The victorious Mr 
Khrushchev has just announced a further reduction in the 
size of the security police. It would not be a sign of 
strength if he were now compelled to bring his defeated 
opponents into the dock. His promise to bring the Soviet 
people, in seven years, within sight of the land of. plenty 
is certainly popular. But he still has to keep it. He cannot 
relax after this hour of triumph. 


Knockabout Farce in Japan 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


HE worst thing that can happen to a Japanese prime 
minister is for his party to win a general election with 
an ample majority. This calamity befell Mr Nobusuke 
Kishi in the middle of last year. The election results seemed 
to make it clear that the reins of government were not likely 


to pass out of the hands of the Liberal-Democrat party in. 


the foreseeable future. The effect of this reassurance on 
the Liberal-Democrats was that they immediately turned 
their backs on the boring business of governing the country 
in order to devote themselves to factional strife. The battles 
were waged in subterranean fashion for some time, But 
erupted into the open during the season of peace and good- 
will, in an explosion that leaves Mr Kishi still prime 
minister, but wearing much-tattered political clothes and 
considerably begrimed with political gunpowder. 

Though theoretically a hyphenated merger, the Liberal- 
Democrats are in fact only a loosely jointed coalition of rival 
factions bearing a strong family resemblance to the warring 
clans of feudal Japan. Several of the factions, temporarily 
banded together as the “ anti-main current,” resented the 
prestige that the election victory had conferred on the “ main 
current” led by Mr Kishi. They therefore sought some 
means to cut the prime minister and the “ main current” 
down to size, and decided they had found it in the wide- 
spread unpopularity attending Mr Kishi’s Bill for beefing 
up the powers of the police. The “ anti-main current,” it 
should perhaps be stressed, had no objection in principle to 
the police having more power to deal with gangsters and 
also, if need be, with recalcitrant trade unions. But they 
gladly seized on the public apprehensions that the Bill 
aroused, as evidence of a “ main current ” blunder for which 
Mr Kishi should personally be forced to eat humble pie. 

Anxious to retain at least a semblance of party unity, 
and also with an eye on the approaching convention of his 
party, Mr Kishi decided, no doubt reluctantly, to eat his 
pie with as good a grace as possible. He therefore made 
appropriate noises of appeasement towards the “ anti-main 
current” factions. But this in turn roused the ire and 
distrust of some of his own “ main current ” factions, who 
apparently feared that the prime minister was about to try 
to double-cross them: it would not be the first time that 
Mr Kishi has blithely switched horses in mid-stream. The 
prime minister suddenly found himself fighting a defensive 
battle on two fronts within his own party. To extricate 
himself from this cross-fire, Mr Kishi decided that attack 
would be the best method of defence. Rather spiritedly 
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carrying the war into both camps, he boldly accepted the 
resignations of three i anti-main current ” faction 
leaders from his Cabinet, but at the same time briskly 
lopped off three “ main current ” heads that had prematurely 
believed themselves to be indispensable to him. The out- 
come of all these manceuvres is that Mr Kishi is still afloat ; 
four new cabinet ministers, agreeable to both factions, have 
been appointed, and last weekend Mr Kishi was re-elected 

| president of the Liberal-Democratic party. 

. The newspapers almost unanimously accuse the Liberal- 
Democrats of eager democratic government into a 
knockabout farce. As Japan has a two-party system this 
would seem to provide the Socialists with their opportunity. 
But nobody seriously expects them to be able to take it. 
The Socialists are just as faction-ridden as the Liberal- 
Democrats. Superbly ignoring the chance to strike a hard 
blow at the squabbling conservatives, the left-wing Socialists 
have chosen this moment to urge the party leadership to 
abandon all pretensions of being an alternative government 
capable of winning power through an appeal to the whole 
electorate. Instead, the left-wingers demand that the 
Socialists should confine their appeal strictly to the working 
class, and offer to lead the proletariat to victory over all 
other classes, including the fast-growing middle class, with 
the object of setting up a working-class dictatorship. 
Rightly appalled by this rash reversion to Lenin’s. early 
period—even the Japanese Communist party nowadays 
eschews the revolutionary road—the party leadership, which 
mainly represents the right wing, has firmly rejected the 
proffered advice, but without being able to conceal that the 
Socialists are as much at war with one another as are the 
Liberal-Democrats. 


T is highly improbable that the weak Socialists can lead 
the proletariat, or anyone else, to victory, even over the 
in-fighting conservatives. Amid the growing political 
gloom, some Japanese business leaders have gone so far as 
to make tentative overtures to the least radical Socialist 
leaders, in the dim hope of seeing the emergence of a third 
party that might combine the more stable elements of the 
two existing ones. But a middle-of-the-road, faction-free 
third party seems a very distant ideal. All the politicians 
of whatever ideology are clearly more fascinated by their 
personal prospects than they are moved by the principles 
which they profess. 

The chances are that Mr Kishi will somehow contrive to 
continue as prime minister, by playing off one set of factions 
against another. Should he fall, his place will be taken 
by Mr Ishii, or some other compromise candidate tempor- 
arily acceptable to a majority of the factions. But the 
Liberal-Democrats will remain in power, and the game will 
go on, though with all important matters—the proposed 
revision of the US-Japan Security Treaty, Japan’s relations 
with Communist China, even the future of what the 
Japanese call “the national livelihood,” meaning trade— 
piled up once more in the pending tray. 

The Japanese are fortunately not a demanding people. 
They ask little more from their politicians than that they 
should annually suspend their internal feuding long enough 
to get a Budget through the Diet. Day-to-day administra- 
tion rests in the capable hands of trained bureaucrats. The 
United States is still in practice responsible for the country’s 
defence. Japan has no foreign policy independent enough 
to call for painful scones oataaeer at - levels. It seems 
to be just as well. . 
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Signor Fanfani Gives Up 
FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


ust before his government fell, Signor Fanfani 

announced briskly that his cabinet would only resign if 

it were beaten on a vote of confidence. Instead, like 
all his predecessors who have won parliamentary 
investiture (except Signor Zoli whose government died a 
natural death when the last parliament came to an end) 
Signor Fanfani has come to grief as a result of the internal 
conflicts within his own party and its partner, the Social 
Democrat party. 

This crisis, however, is substantially different from its 
predecessors, and more serious. Earlier premiers—Pella, 
Scelba, Segni—threw in their hands when they found that 
they had lost the support of the party secretary. But last 
July, after years of laborious planning, Signor Fanfani 
succeeded in uniting the offices of prime minister and party 
secretary in his own person. He had just led the Christian 
Democrats successfully through a genefal election which 
gave them twelve and a half million votes and 273 seats in 
the Chamber; and the stage was set for him to show what 
could be done when the man who leads the government 
controls the party. In partnership with the Social Demo- 
crats he presented a government programme which read like 
a ten year development plan, assumed that the government 
would stay in. office for the whole legislature and clearly 
required the tacit support of the Socialists. For this reason, 
although Signor Fanfani had fought the election under the 
cautious slogan of “Progress without Adventure,” his 
government was hailed by many—and deplored by others— 
as the first step in a great Catholic move to the left. 


FEW weeks sufficed to show that these hopes and fears 
A were misplaced. Signor Fanfani was not the man to 
make a positive political choice. He avoided the few measures 
such as nationalising electricity or planning industrial invest- 
ments in the south which would have shown the Socialists 


that he meant business. At the same time he made the 
mistake of allowing his adversaries in his own party to see 
that they had nothing to lose by rebellion. A handful of 
Sicilian deputies were the first to point out the contrast 
between the government’s words and its deeds. They were 
expelled and formed a regional government which left the 
main body of the Christian Democrats at Palermo in opposi- 
tion, This was the signal for revolt in Rome, where a score 
of Christian Democrat francs tireurs began systematically 
to vote against the government. 


Signor Fanfani, who had made the strict observance of 
the national wage contract a cardinal point of his pro- 
gramme, fell battling against a threatened general strike of 
state employees and against rural agitation caused by the 
farmers’ refusal, after a ruling of the constitutional court, 
to keep on an obligatory quota of labourers. With the 
country quite. unprepared to receive the impact of the Euro- 
pean common market the government was unable to resist 
pressures from landowners and industrialists for greater 
freedom to turn away labour. A lock-in strike at the Galileo 
works in Florence has ended this week in forced eviction 
and street fighting with the police. At Naples and 
Salerno the cotonieri meridionali are in turmoil because 
1,500 spinners have been sacked. With little understanding 
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of the country’s main problem of redundant manpower, the 
Fanfani government, under the influence of its conservative 
Treasury and Budget ministers, Signor Medici and Signor 
Andreotti, has pursued a monetary policy anchored to a 
hard lira and a reduced deficit. 


Economic unrest and political disappointment are the 
background to the present crisis whose immediate cause was 
the resignation of the Social Democrat minister of labour, 
Signor Ezio Vigorelli; he has joined his party’s left wing 
which threatens to break away from Signor Saragat and 
join the Nenni Socialists. The extreme rapidity with which 
events have followed Signor Nenni’s victory at the Socialist 
congress last week shows that a political void has existed 
which only a revived Socialist party can fill. The govern- 
ment has fallen, the Social Democrat party is breaking up, 
the Christian Democrats are splintering—a new and more 
serious Cleavage is to be expected in Sicily—and the only 
solution in view is a general election within the next few 
months. 


Signor Fanfani and Signor Saragat hope at all costs to 
restore their coalition, but failing this—and there is no 
chance whatever of a majority for such a government—the 
Christian Democrats would prefer the elections to take place 
at once before the Socialists have time to prepare the country 
and their own party for a big come-back. The calculation 
may be wrong, for though the country would be puzzled 
by a general election within a year of the last one, it would 
understand that a great Christian Democrat experiment has 
failed. As the intermediate step between the present crisis 
and a general election, a caretaker government headed 
perhaps by Signor Tambroni or Senator Merzagora, now 
president of the Senate, is to be expected. 


East Germans Seek Trade 
without Politics? 


HE trade arrangement between the Federation of British 

Industries and the east German Chamber for Foreign 
Trade announced on Monday is the first formal trade agree- 
ment between east Germany and a representative British — 
body. In the past the negotiation of an agreement has been 
held up by conflict between the British wish not to do any- 
thing which might imply a measure of recognition to the 
German Democratic Republic and the opposite east German 
view. At the same time, however, the FBI has been 
exploring the possibilities of a private agreement which 
would by-pass the political issue. It has now succeeded. 
The new agreement was concluded by an exchange of 
letters which leave the formal position of both govern- 
ments untouched. 


The agreement provides for a major growth in trade. 
Last year British exports and re-exports to east Germany 
were worth only £2.6 million ; imports were worth £3.4 
million. The new deal suggests figures of £7 million each 
way. Though the agreement was theoretically a private 
one, the Board of Trade was closely in touch with the 
negotiations, and the figure for British imports implies a 
willingness to grant import licences where necessary. Pre- 
sumably the figure for imports on the east German side 
implies an intention to buy. How fast British exports grow 
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in practice depends, of course, on east Germany’s sterling 
resources ; these may be adequate at present, but whether 
export earnings come up to expectations remains to be 
seen. 

Despite the absence of any formal political commitment, 
all this will mean a little more contact between Britain and 
east Germany. The German chamber is expected to set 
up an office in London with the FBI’s help. More British 
business men may be found. in Leipzig and east Berlin. One 
or two eyebrows may be raised in Bonn at this, for the east 
German government is making special efforts at the moment 
to acquire political respectability not only in Berlin but in 
Asia, where the premier, Herr Grotewohl, has been on tour. 
It would be silly, however, to attach too much political 
importance to the FBI’s initiative. West Germany has had 
trade agreements with east Germany for years, and main- 
tains regular technical contact to implement them. 


Ghana’s Bread and Butter 
Politics 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ACCRA 


ONTINUED deportations, sedition trials, preventive 
detention of opposition leaders, talk of coups d’état, 
planned assassinations, and the judiciary overruled by 
parliament: one might ask if Dr Nkrumah’s “ African 
Personality ” simply amounts to the gradual dismantling of 
democracy and the rule of law, at least in so far as it 
applies to the domestic political scene. A government with 
overwhelming support both in parliament and in the country 
is behaving in a fashion that alienates many of its friends 
and can only be explained by a feeling of insecurity which 
is difficult to account for. Last year saw the final demise of 
chieftaincy as a political force ; the most important opposi- 
tion members from Northern Ghana crossed the carpet ; 
why should the government worry ? 


Much of the feeling of bitterness of the Convention 
People’s Party towards the opposition undoubtedly goes 
back to the days before independence, when the National 
Liberation Movement and its allies terrorised CPP sup- 
porters in a way which made even their friends wonder 
just how democratic they would have been had they 
succeeded in gaining power. This desire to repay past 
wrongs has been reinforced by the essentially tribal 
character of the opposition, which the CPP considers, 
and considers rightly, an obstacle to the growth of national 
consciousness. 

A more fundamental explanation may be that colonial 
rule is hardly the .best preparation for democracy. After 
fifty years of rule based on power rather than consent, it 
would have been more surprising if the CPP were more 
sensitive than it is now to minority views, or less ruthless in 
driving home a tactical advantage. No doubt this ruthless- 
ness has cost the party some of its support, though not 
enough to affect its electoral prospects. The intellectuals 
had already been disaffected, and are, in any case, too few 
and too scattered to count politically. Most of them are 
teachers, civil servants or other professional employees of 
the government, and therefore in no position to participate 
actively in politics. Most other middle-class positions out- 
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side the civil service are still occupied by expatriates; and 
the struggling African business community is in no position 
to put pressure of any kind on the government. ~ 

Politics is still very much a bread-and-butter affair in 
Ghana, and continued support of the CPP by the bulk of 
the population will depend on whether it delivers the goods, 
in the form of roads, schools, hospitals, electricity and 
drinking water, and most-of all expanding 
opportunities. Both Dr Nkrumah and his minister of 
finance, Mr Gbedemah, are aware of this, just as they are 
aware that the government cannot indefinitely go on.¢xpand- 
ing the social services without at the same time widening 
the agricultural and industrial base of the economy. This 
is why the government’s declarations about its anxiety to 
attract foreign capital and treat it well are quite certainly 
sincere. This is also why the government takes no notice of 
its struggling businessmen-backbenchers, who would like to 
see expatriate firms pushed out of the country to make it 
easier for them to earn a living. The CPP realises that most 
of its voters, while by no means enthusiastic, indeed 
sceptical, about preventive detentions and the like, do not 
worry over-much about the “ drift to Se: so long 
as their standard of living rises. 


How well, then, has the government done on the economic 
front ? Gross national income has risen by about 1§ per 
cent in real terms since the CPP came into power in 1951 ; 
during the same period gross expenditure a head rose from 
£44 to £46 in real terms. This is not exactly spectacular, 
but it is something, and people in urban areas have certainly 
done better. The number of wage and salary earners has 
increased by over a quarter since 1952, despite a fall in 
mining employment by a fifth, and is now around 275,000, 
more than half of it in government employment. While the 
real income of this group has only increased from {£102 to 
£106 a head, the operative fact is that 50,000-60,000 people 
have moved out of the subsistence sector, where income 
per capita is probably not more than £30, into the urban 
£100 plus group, whose political importance is far in 
excess of its numerical strength. More than anything, 
the future popularity of the CPP depends on its success 
in ensuring that this process continues; the greatest 
source of danger. to it is the flood of 30,000-40,000 
young people leaving middle-school every year, who will 
not dream of returning to the land, and for whom jobs 
have to be found in the towns. Hence the Builders’ 
Brigade, though so far it has been more a welfare scheme 
than an economic project. 


Hus the outlook for an opposition to the CPP is not 

particularly bright, and their task is made no easier by 
the Ghanaian sense of humour: most of those who worry 
about the government’s strong-arm measures get it out of 
their system by making jokes about it. Any serious chal- 
lenge that Dr Nkrumah will have to face in the next few 
years will almost certainly come from within his own party 
There is no likelihood of a split; Mr Gbedemah, who 
might be the natural focus of dissatisfaction with Dr 
Nkrumah’s leadership, has lost face by being defeated in 
his opposition to some of the more extreme strong-arm 
measures. His instincts may be no more democratic than 
Dr Nkrumah’s, but he is more concerned about the effect 
of domestic political measures on foreign opinion, particu- 
larly among potential investors. If his fears are borne out, 
he will certainly gain in influence within the party. 
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YOURS—for so many uses: 
the lamp that, at the touch of 
a finger, angles its light and 
stays poised. 
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KINGSTON: the capital of Jamaica, owes its birth to : 
the earthquake which almost obliterated Port Royal in 1692. 
The damage was so extensive that a new town was planned I 
and a 200 acre site purchased for £1,000. This town— 

Kingston—progressed slowly at first, but the fire of 1703, 
which again ravaged Port Royal so disheartened its inhabitants 
that they moved ‘in great numbers to Kingston which from c 
that time prospered. By 1716 it was the largest town in 0 
Jamaica and a centre for the island’s trade, and in 1872 it i 
became the seat of the Jamaican Government. Kingston has : 
had to withstand many disasters, culminating in the earthquake and fire of 1907. But ! 
like the phoenix it rese again and again from the ashes, and today, with a population E 
of about 300,000, Kingston remains the chief city and main port of Jamaica, destined I 
by its situation to play a leading part in the island’s ever-expanding economy. 


Business men who require information on current commercial conditions in 


Jamaica are invited to get into touch with our Intelligence Department, 54 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports from our branches in 


Kingston and elsewhere in the island are readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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A Judgment on Price-Fixing 


“ E do not intend to pass judgment for or 
\ Y against minimum price schemes in principle, 
either in the cotton trade or in any other,” 
said Mr Justice Devlin, delivering the judgment of 
the Restrictive Practices Court this week on the price 
agreement of the Yarn Spinners’ Association of Lanca- 
shire. The president of the new Gourt was under- 
standably concerned to delimit the formal precedents 
set by this first major decision, which in effect forms 
the biggest instalment of the Court’s case law so 
far.. But he will not have been under any illusion 
that the economic and political implications of this 
uncompromising decision that the spinners’ scheme 
was contrary to the public interest—or the reac- 
tions of British business to it—can be nearly so 
neatly limited. 


It remains to be seen how important these reactions . 


will prove in the long run. It would be hyperbole to 
hail this decision as a 2oth-century equivalent of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, a seminal event of which the 
continuing consequences, in shifting attitudes through- 
out British industry, are likely to be appreciated only 
in historical perspective. But the implications of the 
judgment should by no means be underrated. It has 
reminded British industry that the Restrictive Practices 
Act of 1956 lays down quite unequivocally, as a general 
presumption, that price restrictions are contrary to the 
public interest. Neither the special circumstances that 
the cotton spinners could plead as an obviously dis- 
tressed industry, nor the much more fashionable doc- 


trine that “ persistent local unemployment ” demands 
protection regardless of cost, have availed with the 
Court. 

This should not be interpreted to mean that more 
prosperous industries, with no such painful tales to tell, 
will therefore stand no chance of justifying price 
schemes before the Court ; the effects of price stabilisa- 
tion in such industries, during a period of inflation, 
may be more complex than its clear cut effect in hold- 
ing prices up in a steadily declining industry. Never- 
theless, the economic and political repercussions of this 
judgment must reach far beyond the mills and the 
marginal seats of Lancashire. This newly appointed 
Court, set up by a Conservative Government that 


‘explicitly denied itself any power to override its new 


arbiter, has firmly reasserted a recently much-diluted 
law of the copybook headings—that price rings nearly 
always are disreputable. The Monopolies Commission, 
to do it justice, said this often enough from 1948 
onwards, but the Commission was so constituted that 
governments could listen politely and take no action— 
which is what they usually did. The writ of the Restric- - 
tive Practices Court commands compliance, and is not 
subject to any politicians’ veto. This has immediate 
and uncomfortable consequences for practice in Lanca- 
shire. Its effects upon how much British businessmen 
in general think that they need compete to be respect- 
able will be more indirect and more gradual ; but they 
could be equally salutary. If so, they will in the long 
run be far more important. 


CONTRACTION OF THE COTTON INDUSTRY SINCE 1954. 





Labour Mills Closed Machinery in place 
at year-end 
Numbers on the books* at year-end Counting Spindles Looms 
(thousands) Spinners inte- (millions) (thous- 
waste Doublers Weavers Finishers Total grated ands) 
Total Spinning Weaving Finishing | spinners plants as| Mule Ring 
one 
(954. . Sabeames 333-0 113-4 140: 46:5 4 14 na. n.a. n.a. 15-28 10-90 366 
0955. [pF escdes 300-5 100-1 126-6 44.4 72 59 8 109 96 13-94 10-78 344 
(956... cw tema 286-5 97-8 117-4 43-1 20 76 il 125 109 12-80 10-45 310 
1997. |. oovemoce 283-5 98-8 114-3 42-3 i 52 6 83 11-72 10-28 293 
(958... sven s ‘0 85-9 100-0 39-5 19 80 6 9-88 10-01 257 








Source : Cotton Board 


* Includes workers handling man-made fibres. + Figures for labour and looms are estimated. 








The maximum price is an artificial figure calculated on a 


hypothetical average cost . . . every mill will therefore 
be above it or below it by a small or large margin. In 
theory it is designed to tide the spinner over short periods 
of recession [but] the fact 1s that for most of the time since 
1952 the majority of spinners have been operating at the 
minimum price. . . . One way or another the minimum 
price appears to ensure a reasonable return all the time 
to the majority of spinners . . . since 1951, on the average, 
the prices obtained for yarn have been higher than they 
would have been in a free market. 


Everyone agrees that spinning is a contracting industry ; 

therefore reductions in capacity ought broadly to match 
the falling demand and high-cost producers ought to be 
closing down. The scheme has not altogether prevented the 
natural process but has seriously retarded it. . . . Since 
1952 the spindle capacity in the industry has been running 
on the average only to the extent of about 7o per cent... 
the industry can and ought to be made smaller and more 
compact. 


HESE were the Court’s general conclusions. By the 

terms of the Act all price-fixing schemes are prima 
facie against the public interest, unless mitigating cir- 
cumstances can be proved under one or other of the 
seven grounds set down in Section 21. The Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Association sought exoneration under two: that 
the scheme benefited the general public, or alternatively 
the buyers of yarn ; and that its abolition would be 
likely to have a serious and persistent effect on the 
general level of employment in areas in which a 
substantial proportion of the spinning industry is 
located. 

The Registrar sought to show that the scheme was 
against the public interest in three main ways: it main- 
tained yarn prices at a high level ; it handicapped the 
export trade ; and it resulted in excess capacity and 
thus wasted national resources. The court accepted all 
three. It is satisfied that the price of yarn tould be 
lower than it is, and that ; 

quite a considerable export business has been lost, not so 
much in yarn as in cloth, through the rigidity of the 
scheme .. . anything which appreciably hinders or 
diminishes the export trade must be regarded as a public 
detriment, . . . [Lastly] It is in the public interest that 
labour and capital should be employed as productively as 
possible, and we consider therefore that the excess capa- 
city in the cotton industry is a public detriment. 

Against these considerations the Court had to balance 
the mitigating circumstances pleaded by the Associa- 
tion. It gave little weight to the industrial and com- 
mercial benefits claimed for the scheme, holding that 
these were either outweighed by the loss of a free market 
or would not be affected by the abolition of the scheme. 

Under the second head, the Court found that the 
closing of mills that would follow abolition of the 
scheme would have a serious adverse effect on the 
general level of employment in cotton spinning areas. 
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It also found, “though with even greater doubt and 

hesitation,” that the effect would be persistent. But the 

effect would be localised, and the price of its avoidance 

would have to be paid nationally—in the price of cotton 

goods, the loss of export trade, and waste of resources. 

. on balance it would be unreasonable to continue 
the restrictions in the scheme in order to avoid the degree 
of local unemployment which we fear. 


O* Monday, then, the scheme will be declared void, 
and Lancashire will be forced to have a free 
market in yarn prices after more than twenty years of 
price control. Does this really sound the “ death 
knell” for the spinning industry ? Only a few cotton 
men this week fully supported the phrase that Sir 
Andrew Clark had used before the Court on their 
behalf ; but almost everyone feared that it would bring 
hard times. Those who believed, as the Court did, that 
abolition of the scheme would ultimately be beneficial 
to the industry and its employees, could be numbered 
on the fingers of one hand. “ Price-cutting is a disease 
in Lancashire,” said one spinner. ‘“ We have had it 
for the last seven months in spun rayon yarn, and for 
two to three years in mixture yarns. People will cut 
prices and hurt somebody else—they don’t see that 
they’re crippling themselves at the same time.” Another 
one said: “ Competition will be fierce, perhaps as fierce 
as in the twenties and thirties.” 

Though price cutting must be expected in an indus- 
try with surplus capacity and many small units, there is 
no logical reason why spinners should make weavers 
“a present ” of their yarn. Spinners have some bargain- 
ing power, if they keep their heads. The recession 
in cotton textiles has been prolonged because buyers 
have been waiting for the case to be tried and judg- 
ment delivered. Buying has continued to fall short of 
consumption and stocks, therefore, have continued to 
fall. The volume of orders held by converters, weavers 
and spinners is lower than. at any time in the last few 
years, though many spinners have a good stock of yarn 
on hand. There must be a big bout of buying ahead 
to meet consumption and build up stocks, and buyers 
will have to weigh their desire for lower prices against 
the need for quick delivery. 

If in the past six years competition among the spinners 
had operated freely, or even if the minimum price had been 
set at a lower level, the excess capacity might have been 
got rid of gradually without serious disturbance to the 
labour market. The scheme has held back the outflow from 
the industry and it is inevitable that when the dam is 
breached, the flood should be greater than the normal flow. 

Mr Justice Devlin’s fears are echoed in Lancashire— 
and with less equanimity. “ I know half a dozen mills in 
Bolton, to take one town,” said a cotton man the day 
after the decision was announced, “that today and 
tomorrow will -be discussing with their solicitors how 
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quickly they can get out.” Other mills will postpone 
liquidation in the hope of attracting a take-over bid or 
of getting compensation from-a redundancy scheme. 
The Court’s verdict has intensified and complicated the 
argument about a redundancy scheme in Lancashire— 
or rather schemes, for there is excess capacity in other 
sections as well as in spinning. A majority of spinners, 
including Lancashire Cotton Corporation and other big 
combines, are evidently in favour of trying to introduce 
a scheme as soon as possible. They realise that the 
absolute cost of compensation should be smaller in two 
or three years’ time, when more spinning mills will have 
been forced to close, and when mills still in operation 
would probably settle for a smaller payment per spindle 
than they would now. But as the mills that intend to 
stay in business will almost certainly have been making 
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smaller profits, the burden of financing compensation 
from the remaining mills might be no lower, and might 
even be higher, than at. present. Other spinners, led 
by Fine Spinners & Doublers, one of the big combines, 
are still opposed to a scheme, and put their faith in 
natural forces. Those forces will surely be stronger 
now than in the past. 

Proponents of a scheme will try to extract the maxi- 
mum financial help from the government, which has 
stated more than once that it would examine sympathe- 
tically any proposals from Lancashire. But Whitehall is 
unlikely to move quickly. Moreover, a purely private 
scheme for buying up spindles, which is avowedly 
action in restraint of trade, would have to be registered 
and in due course brought again before the Restrictive 
Practices Court, if only for approval. 


To Whom It May Concern 


OUGHLY 2,000 trading agreements remain on the 
R Register of Restrictive Practices and over half of 
these contain some sort of provisions for price-fixing. 
But only about half of those concerned with prices 
attempt to set minimum prices, as did the Yarn Spin- 
ners’ agreement. Most of the rest operate in such a 
way as to fix a market price (neither explicitly minimum 
nor maximum), and a few fix maximum prices (which 
in practice fairly often turn out to be minimum prices as 
well). The cotton industry was in decline during the 
time that the Yarn Spinners’ agreement was in force. 
But price-fixing agreements have also operated in 


expanding industries, and in some cases may be argued » 


to have kept prices lower than they otherwise might 
have been. To the economist, holding prices too low 
can be as objectionable, because it may distort demand 
and investment by keeping them too high. But 
this view is not shared, for example, by most politicians, 
and it would, in any case, be premature to draw too 
many specific inferences as to the fate of other agree- 
ments from the Court’s first big judgment. 

The Court has explicitly held, however, that price 
stability is not, as a general rule, of sufficient benefit to 
the public to outweigh the loss of a free market. So 
in future the parties to any price-fixing agreement are 
likely to have to show either that their formal price 
stability brings specific benefits to a large ‘part of the 
public involved, or alternatively that no benefit would 
be likely to accrue to the public from a free market. 
Two other features of the Court’s judgment—that any 
appreciable adverse effect on exports or, more impor- 
tant, that it counts any waste of national resources by 
the preservation of excess capacity as significant public 
detriments—may also be taken as precedents on which 
all future a ee ee 
have to measure. 

' The remaining agreements on the. Register are of 
widely varying kinds. Some recommend either fixed or 


minimum prices, as did the constructional steelwork 
agreement. Some control margins as does the Radio 
Valve Manufacturers’ agreement. And a great many 
control distribution, as did the Chemists’ Federation’s 
agreement. Many of them are local or regional in charac- 
ter, and some are concerned with small or relatively un- 
important industries. The Registrar’s aim so far has been 
to bring examples of the different basic types before the 
Court in the early stages, to secure a widely ranging set 


_ of decisions and precedents as quickly as possible. The 


Yarn Spinners’ case was only the second case fully 
argued before the Court. Nearly a hundred agreements 
have been abandoned or suitably modified since the Act 
came into force. It is likely that with each adverse judg- 
ment, an increasing number of small agreements will be 
abandoned. Other small agreements may be dropped 
before their “‘ prototype ” is heard ; but if judgment on 
it is favourable, they can easily be revived. 

There is likely to be one other effect. Most of the 
agreements now on the Register were drawn up before 
the passage of the Act, and certainly were never drafted 
with the idea of being defended in Court from the stand- 
point of the public interest. It is one thing to argue that 
“What's good for cotton is good for cotton,” another 
to argue successfully that it is also in the public interest. 
The Yarn Spinners’ decision has awakened British 
businessmen to the reality of the Act. Existing agree- 
ments may well be revamped (and any new ones will 
certainly be drawn up) with an eye to satisfying the 
Court. In the 69 years since the passage of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act was passed, American businessmen 
have. devoted as much energy to keeping clear of the 
Department of Justice as some of their British 
counterparts today devote to tax avoidance. If a 
similar emphasis on “ corporation law ” should develop 
here, the Court may find the economic arguments 
in future cases much more sophisticated and 
complex. 
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Lessons for Lombard Street 


EAR money at its highly abnormal peak sixteen 

months ago gave the Lombard Street dealers in 

bills and short-dated Government bonds an 
uncomfortable and even alarming time. By contrast, 
falling money rates, starting early in 1958, gave them 
an exceptional opportunity to repair the damage they 
inevitably suffered from high interest rates. Of 
the eleven public companies—there is also one 
private company—that comprise the discount market 
proper, only three make up their accounts at the 
end of the calendar year ; but the results announced 
by these three show that the opportunity has been 
seized. 

The Union Discount, biggest house of all, reports 
record profits: £550,000, compared with £415,000 for 
1957 and £505,000 at the previous peak in 1954. 
The Union Discount’s dividend policy has always been 
conservative—the payment has never been reduced— 
and it is making a capitalisation of reserves that should 
have the effect of increasing the distribution by one-fifth 
in 1959. The results of the other two com- 
panies, if less impressive on the longer view, are 
equally striking on the short Twelve months ago the 
National Discount showed a widening of the uncovered 
depreciation on its bond portfolio, with a slightly 
increased “balance” on profit and loss account sus- 
tained by undisclosed credits resulting from writing 
up the book values of investments (“amortising the 
discounts”). Now the depreciation has been wiped 
out ; the profit “balance ” is raised from £208,000 to 
£284,000—computed this time after transfers to inner 
reserves ; and the dividend is restored to 12 per cent 
after being cut to 10 per cent in 1955. A year ago 
Alexanders also showed an uncovered depreciation, 
though a narrower one ; it made a second cut in its 
dividend (from 12} to 74 to § per cent) ; and even so 
the chairman thought it necessary to give warning that 
“if Bank rate continué¢s at its present high level, our 
profits will be seriously and directly affected for some 
time to come and future dividends will be in jeopardy.” 
Now the depreciation has disappeared, the published 
profit has jumped from {£51,000 to £167,000, and the 
second of the dividend cuts is immediately restored. 
It can safely be assumed that in each of these companies 
the improvement during the year has been larger than 
the published figures disclose. 

No appraisal of the recent and prospective fortunes 
of the discount market should focus too closely on these 
unquestionably good results. The fortunes of 
Lombard Street have always been prone to considerable 
fluctuations ; and the greater the chances of profit the 
wider the fluctuations are likely to be. The gradual 
return after 1951 to a flexible monetary policy increased 
the potentialities in the discount market—but increased 
by at least as much the risks that it must run. A bad 


time may not inexorably follow a good one, nor a good 
one a bad ; but only rarely will the market enjoy condi- 
tions so profitable as those of the past year, unless it 
has just suffered abnormal difficulty. Those in the 
market whose memories reach back beyond the 20-year 
spell of virtually stabilised short money rates are well 
aware, indeed, that this is so. For them it is a con- 
solation as well as a warning. They know that any 
period of exceptional difficulty can generally be trusted 
to give place to one of more than average opportunity. 
Hence the first precept that experience teaches in 
Lombard Street is the need to husband sufficient 
resources from the fat years to carry the business safely 
through the lean. 


FF. a discount house, prudent finance in this sense 
is much more than a moral virtue ; it is a practical 
necessity. A discount house resembles a deposit bank 
in that it carries a very large volume of assets in pro- 
portion to its own resources of capital and reserves: 
the multiplier for the market as a whole is rather over 
twenty times, and in some of the smaller houses it is 
considerably higher than that. But a discount house 
differs from a bank in that almost the whole of the 
external finance by which 95 per cent or more of its 
portfolios are financed consists of short money that can 
be borrowed from the banks (and certain other lenders) 
only against the deposit of collateral security which 
affords an appropriate margin in its market value 
over the amount of the loan. This collateral comprises 
the bills and bonds that the loans are required to 
finance. 

The discount houses serve the monetary authorities 
as controllers of the credit system; they serve the 
Treasury in its capacity of borrower, and the commer- 
cial banks in their disposition of liquid assets ; and they 
serve the traders who borrow on commercial bills. All 
these services derive from their operations in making a 
market in the two broad categories of securities, 
Treasury and commercial bills and short bonds, and in 
the money by which these portfolios are financed. The 
limits to the operations of a discount house are 
set by its ability to finance the margins that have 
to be provided by the collateral it tenders ; in other 
words, they are set by the amount of its capital and 
reserves. The extent of the margins does not depend, 
as in the case of a bank, on opinion or convention ; it is 
settled by the behaviour of discount rates and bond 
prices in the open market. 

When money rates are both low and stable, the 
margins required on bill money are correspondingly 
low ; and at the same time it may seem reasonable to 
reduce the surplus of unpledged securities (or of 
margins voluntarily offered in excess of the recognised 


minima) kept in reserve against the contingency of a 
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rise in bill rates or a fall in bond prices. During the 
long period of pegged and low money rates, which was 
also the time of rapidly increasing borrowings by the 
Government the discount houses greatly increased the 
scale of their operations relative to their capital 
resources, for both these reasons. It was, moreover, 
only then that the carrying of short bonds became a 
really large and officially recognised part of their opera- 
tions ; and it was not until the end of the war that 
they assumed any clear responsibility for making a 
market in such securities. But bond dealing makes 
much bigger demands on capital ; not only do lenders 
against bonds require bigger margins: the greater risks 
of fluctuation require the operator to keep a bigger 
reserve of collateral in hand—though just how much 
is reasonable at any time naturally depends upon how 
soon and by how much interest rates are likely to rise. 

The enlarged and much more fully extended discount 
market had its foretaste of the effects of rising rates in 
1951-52, but the movement then was relatively gradual. 
The first real test came early in 1955, when Bank rate 
rose from 3 to 44 per cent ; and it then became apparent 
that some houses had not really measured up to the 
stark discipline of the margins, and to the fact that if 
the capital reserve should be insufficient to leave scope 
for mariceeuvre when stress occurs, the resultant losses 
will be severely intensified. If the dealer’s capital is 
insufficient to provide the additional margins required 
on depreciating bonds, he will have to reduce his port- 
folios and take a realised loss. If he holds on to bonds 
of anything but the shortest life, he will suffer for a long 
time after the rise from a reduced margin between the 
yield on his bonds and the cost of financing them, or 
even from an outright running loss. 


Several members of the market suffered acutely in © 


this fashion during 1955 and 1956; for it has to be 
remembered that the larger houses, unless they scent 
trouble far in advance, have bond portfolios too big to 
be radically readjusted—in any case, when the market 
has started to fall it is their function as jobbers to act 
in some measure as shock absorbers. The houses that 
suffered most were those that had been tempted unduly 
into the 2 per cent bond issues made by the Treasury 
in the heyday of 1954. These bonds fell so severely 
as to make it impracticable for houses heavily committed 
to cut their losses. They had therefore to be carried 
on money costing at least twice as much as their coupon 
yield, so that the bond side of the business had not only 


DIVIDENDS, PRICES AND YIELDS* 
Dividend Price, Yield, 


% Jan. 28, Jan. 28, 

1959 1959 

Union Discount............- Dec. 31 15t 59/9xd 5-02 
National Discount..........- Dec. 31 12 45/- 5-33 
Alexanders Discount ........ Dec. 31 Ty 29/-xd 5-17 
Cater, Brightwen ........... April 5 15 58/- 5-17 
Ryders CRORE So. ca ccsoeees May 31! 10 45/6 4-40 
Gillett Bros. Discount....... Jan. 31 11", 50/6 4-46 
Smith, St. Aubyn ........... Mar. 31 iSt 61/- 4-972 
Jessel, Toynbee ............. Mar.. 31 10 38/6 5-19 
Alien. Harvey & Ross ....... April 5 10t 38/6 5-19 
King & Shaxson ............ April 30 12', 67/6 3-71 
Seccombe, Marshall & Campion April 30 10 39/- 5-13 


* Eleven public companies ; italic figures show dates of 1958 balance 
sheets. + Indicated. + Estimated. 
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severely strained their capital resources but continued 
to impose a heavy drain upon profits earned on bills. 

In some instances a drain of this kind ev:dently per- 
sisted for at least two years—until the short spell of 

strength in the bond market in early 1957, when Bank 
rate came down from 5} to 5 per cent, at last thawed 
out the frozen holdings. Throughout this lengthy 
period the capacity of the short bond market was 
seriously narrowed. Some of the bigger Lombard Street 
houses, however secure they might have felt on the 
longer view, were in effect too crippled to perform their 
jobbing function. 

Thanks to the respite of early 1957, the most vulner- 
able houses were better poised to face the shock of the 
7 per cent Bank rate than they would otherwise have 
been. An unexpected rise in rates by 2 per cent 
inevitably involved losses throughout the market, but 
the period of exceptionally dear money was generally 
less damaging than the 1955-56 period had been, chiefly 
because of its relatively short duration. The bond 
market had made a notable recovery well before the 
first reduction in Bank rate last March, and thereafter 
nearly all the adverse influences rapidly gave place to 
favourable ones. 

Admittedly, the current margin between bill rates 
and the costs of short money steadily narrowed, until it 
is now no more than about } per cent, compared with 
an average of 3-4 per cent over 1958 as a whole and 
about % per cent in 1956. Until quite recent weeks, 
however, the average return from the bill portfolio has 
always much exceeded the current market rate, so that 
‘bill business over the year has been highly profitable, 
in spite of the intensification of outside competition. 
The corresponding benefit from the lag in the fall of 
earnings behind that in costs has been even more im- 
portant on the bond side of the business. Bonds bought 
during the late summer on a yield basis of well over 44 
per cent are now being financed with money costing, 
say, 3 per cent on average. 

The year’s excellent running profits from both bills 
and bonds, together with jobbing profits on bonds 
and the recovery in market values, should have fully 
replenished the inroads made into capital resources in 
the difficult years. Aggregate true resources of the 
twelve houses, which at the worst point cannot have 
been much over £30 million, are now almost certainly 
above the previous peak of about £45 million reached 
in 1954. If the market is wise, however, it will not 
regard this success as having wiped the mistakes of a 
few years ago clean from the record. If the discount 
houses are to continue to enjoy present facilities for bond 
dealing—the results of which are increasingly important 
in their profits—they must demonstrate their capacity 
to operate constantly in the interests of maintaining a 
flexible market. This means that in good times such 
as the present they must avoid the twin temptations: 
they must not push their portfolios close to the limits 
of capacity, nor must they concentrate on the longer 
stocks within their range. 





IN THE MARKETS 


Bank Rate Quandary 


HURSDAY passed with Bank rate unchanged at 4 per cent. 

Decision must be finely balanced. Domestically, a cut 
might seem called for by the rise in unemployment expected 
to be announced for January. It would certainly be useful 
politically ; would it be economically wise ? In a speech to 
the Leeds Chamber of Commerce last week-end, the 
Governor of the Bank of England said: 

Downward trends have to some extent flattened out and, 
though therg are still soft patches, here and there one sees 
signs of a gradual pick-up. 

That does not of itself suggest that Mr Cobbold thinks that 
measures of stimulation have been carried too far. The 
longer term danger of a new bout of inflation “has still to 
be reckoned with . . . but it does not seem an immediate 
threat.” Mr D. J. Robarts, chairman of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank, says in his annual statement this week that 
4 per cent is “ perhaps still rather on the high side for a 
period of recession.” 

In such circumstances the decision would normally be 
swung by international considerations. But these also point 
both ways. On the one hand, European money rates are 
still falling. The central banks of Germany and Holland 
have each cut their rates to 2} per cent ; Belgium has also 
cut its rate and is expected to be followed by the Bank of 
France. These adjustments encourage the flow of short- 
term funds to London ; and while these give a useful prop 
to sterling and the reserves, the Bank of England and the 
Treasury have no desire to attract hot money whose with- 
drawal may add to sterling’s strains during a May election 
or the heavy commercial demands of the summer. 

Money rates in the United States, however, are moving 
upward. Treasury bills yield 2.98 per cent for three months’ 
maturities and 3.34 per cent for six months’ bills ; this com- 
pares with 3.11 per cent for London’s three months’ bills. 
Many Americans now expect a further rise in official discount 
rates from their present 23 per cent. A } per cent reduction 
in London Bank rate might put London bill rates signifi- 
cantly below New York. It could be argued that the current 
distrust of the dollar permits London this rare luxury ; it 
could also be argued that the conjuncture might encourage 
international operators to question their current implicit 
assumption that America’s inflation is going to be worse 
than other people’s. Amidst all these conflicting considera- 
tions, has anyone on the Bank Court suggested a not quite 
unprecedented } per cent ? 


Election Shadow 


HE Stock Exchange has been subdued this week. The 
oe approaching election, and investors’ fears that Labour 
might win it, have again been the main influence. Turnover 
has been much smaller than last week. To some degree, the 
election influence is the deadening one of sheer uncertainty ; 
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that is bad for any market. But industrial shares have been 
hit worse than gilt-edged. That may reflect the feeling that 
while a Labour government might after all be tough in 
general economic policy, there is little chance of its being 
sympathetic to the shareholder. The Economist ordinary 
indicator dropped in the week to Wednesday by 6.6 points 
to 245.0, bringing the fall since the December 31st peak to 
about 4 per cent. The relatively good showing of gilt- 
edged, in the face of some further bank selling, is by no 
means entirely the result of political considerations. Indus- 
trial shares look high after their long rise, and many have 
discounted a trading recovery that has not yet started. 
Some of the institutions will not now consider shares with 
yields under 4 per cent. They are holding off, too, in 
expectation of a number of new issues known to be on 
the way, after the long absence of new outlets. 

The gilt-edged market has been firm enough to absorb 
successfully a loan of £2,584,000 for the Government of 
Barbados. The coupon, like that on other recent issues of 
West Indies governments, was 6 per cent, for dates 1971-73, 
and the offer price was 983—-sufficiently on the cheap side. 
The offer opened and closed on Thursday and the loan was 
oversubscribed. The gross redemption yield of £6 3s. 2d. 
to latest date gives a useful margin, of almost a full point, 
above yields on British Government stocks of comparable 
length. But not many colonial, or recently ex-colonial, gov- 
ernments have the credit to borrow on the London market 
at all. The dollar influence in the Caribbean is undoubtedly 
a help. Jamaica has for many months been negotiating for 
a loan in New York ; it is finding the requirements of the 
New York authorities exacting, and London’s terms by com- 
parison may not seem so onerous after all. 


Dip on Wall Street 


HURSDAY’S fog was in keeping with the renewed feeling 
r % of uneasiness in the London industrial market, for the 
day before the Dow Jones average had fallen by 6.13 to 
588.53 in very heavy dealings as a late wave of profit-taking 
swept over Wall Street. At their present heights, dollar 
stocks, offering low earnings and dividend yields, are sensi- 
tive and a slight shift in the balance of buying and selling 
quickly brings about an abrupt change in their values. Two 
factors are especially worrying at the present time: first, 
there have been reports of net selling by some large insti- 
tutional holders and, secondly, there is as yet little statistical 
confirmation of the optimistic prophecies that business will 
boom this year. Nevertheless, dealers on Wall Street con- 


tinue to believe that the boom will come and to shrug off ° 


sudden dips in market prices as technical corrections. They 
believe that the trend in equity prices will still be upwards 
but, unlike last year when the recovery was characterised by 
slight intermittent pauses, they are now arguing that there 
will be repeated breaks in this upward movement, producing 
quite violent swings in the prices of individual stocks. The 
bulls, in fact, are looking a little tired, just as they are in 
London. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Signs of Recovery 


OTHING in this week’s statistical indications about the 
N economy need modify the official opinion about a 
moderate recovery. Fhe Central Statistical Office still holds 
to its estimate that there has been an upturn in production, 
with amendments to its figures for September now putting 
the turn between October and November. The index, 
seasonally adjusted, is now shown at 105 (1954=100) in 
September and October, as it was during most of the 
summer ; with a rise to 107 in November. Its first impression 
of the level of production in December, 106-107, suggests 
that allowing for seasonal fluctuation production has been 
maintained at this rather higher level, suggesting that 
December was quite as high as the year before. Another 
rather more optimistic gloss upon economic indications has 
come from the Board of Trade, which reckons from a sample 
of businessmen’s investment intentions that it took just 
before the end of last year that private investment this year 
will be roughly the same as last year. The replies to its 
questionnaire suggested that manufacturing investment will 
be about a tenth lower than last year ; private investment 
outside manufacturing is expected to be higher than in 
1958. An earlier sample taken last summer had suggested 
a fall in manufacturing investment of about a sixth ; the 
companies who replied then have not changed their minds, 
but a larger number of companies offered forecasts at the 
end of the year than in the summer, and those replying 
only to the later inquiry forecast much smaller declines in 
investment. 


No Collusion 


HE Central Statistical Office has now published—in the . 


current issue of Economic Trends—its estimates of 
national income in the third quarter of last year. - These 
present a rather more optimistic picture than those given out 
ten days before by the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research in its new bulletin Economic Review. The 
official estimates suggest that, measured at constant prices, 
the gross domestic product in the three months July to 
September was only 1 per cent lower than a year ago ; in 
the previous quarter the corresponding fall had been 2 per 
cent. To compete with the new bulletin, the Central 
Statistical Office now chances its arm at ironing out seasonal 
factors and, after so doing, hazards that “ the gross domestic 
product, at constant prices, probably fell slightly during 
the first half of 1958, but the fall appears to have been 
halted in the third quarter.” The National Institute does 
not think so ; according to its estimates the gross domestic 
product was still falling gently. 

Admittedly the two sets of estimates are not exactly com- 
parable ; one is at market prices, the other at factor cost, 
One is built up from the expenditure angle, the other from 
production records. Nevertheless they do reflect a real 
difference in stock figuring, the trickiest part of the account- 
ing. With a large residual element in their estimation, the 
National Institute, after taking seasonal influences into 
account, reckoned that stocks on balance, right across the 
economy, had begun to fall in the third quarter of last 
year ; the official estimates, which claim to be more direct 
ones, do not support this view. No outsider can judge the 
relative quality of the estimates, although it might be 
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thought that the official statisticians should be in a position 
to make the more reliable ones. On the other hand, it is 
difficult to see why the national product should have started 
to rise again in months when industrial output did not. 

On the external account, the latest estimates show that 
the surplus on trade in goods and services had -virtually 
disappeared by the third quarter, after totalling £237 
million in the first six months. Although to some extent 
the closing of the gap is seasonal, the value of both imports 
and exports were back to their 1956 level. 


CONVERTIBILITY DEBATE 


The Next Move 


TERLING’S further rise in the exchange markets this week 
S —the rate touched $2.81 on Tuesday—provided a 
sobering background to Labour’s attack in the Commons 
debate on the rashness of unifying the transferable and 
American sterling accounts. The Chancellor confirmed that 
the authorities do not regard this as a significant change 
in sterling’s vulnerability to speculative attack ; he went 
further than official spokesmen have in the past to confirm 
the degree of backdoor convertibility previously existing 
through the transferable markets overseas, and to admit that 
there was very little room for mancuvre in letting 
the transferable rate go. Nor was there any real conflict 
between Mr Amory’s description of official considerations in 
the timing of the move and the version Mr Gaitskell drew 
from Paris. In the late autumn the authorities were looking 
for a favourable opportunity for unification of the rates ; in 
choosing the opportunity, the prime consideration was 


European and above all French and German co-operation ; 


in the event, an unexpectedly impressive concerted step 
forward was achieved. 

Mr Amory confirmed that the next step in external 
liberalisation is to be on the trade side—liberalising imports 
of dollar consumer goods. Until this prograrame is “ well 
launched,” Britain will not make the move from the tem- 
porary transitional provisions of article 14 of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to de jure convertibility under 
Article 8. _The IMF articles do not require freedom for 
capital transfers ; and Mr Amory reminded the House that 
control over foreign withdrawals of capital remained 
unchanged. City hopes that Britain may follow Continental 
example and scrap the restrictions on security sterling may 
be premature. 

The main burden of the Labour attack was that current 
convertibility in the London market would increase the risk 
in a future crisis ; Mr Gaitskell repeated that despite oppos- 
ing the decision, “ we would have to do our best to work it.” 
His report of an estimate that “the total amount” of 
exchange business likely to be gained by London bankers 
“ does not exceed about £125,000 a year” is mystifying: 
Mr Gaitskell may be thinking of profit rather than turnover, 
but even then his figure seems much too low. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


No Lessons from Preston 


OTHING is admitted to be wrong with the design of the 
N Preston motorway nor with the specification of a 
“ flexible ” type of road carriageway base incorporating pre- 
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mixed water-bound macadam. The programme of testing 
the subsoil with bore holes was inadequate ; for example, it 
missed a peat bog that was encountered during construction 
and had to be wholly excavated. At the beginning of the 
project the constructors, Tarmac Ltd., asked for the con- 
struction period to be extended by twelve months ; it was 
eventually agreed by the Ministry of Transport and its 
agents, the Lancashire County Council, that a five-month 
extension should be given. Summer rainfall during the three 
summers in which construction was going on was a third 
higher than the previous 80-year average, and the cold spell 
in January, preceding the thaw that broke up part of the 
surface of the Preston motorway, was one of the severest 
this century. Trial bore holes suggest that most of the 
excess moisture in the various layers of the road had been 
held in since the construction period, but final conclusions 
cannot be drawn until there has been a period of continuous 
thaw. 

These were the factual ingredients in the preliminary 
report that the Minister of Transport gave to Parliament on 
last week’s damage to the motorway. Mr Watkinson denied 
suggestions that his Ministry urged undue haste in comple- 
tion—the timetable of construction, he said, had been 
entirely a matter of the County Council to decide—or that 
the methods of construction adopted, and in particular the 
amount of drainage, had been affected by his department’s 
pressure for cheapness. He refused to have an independent 
inquiry into this damage to parts of the road surface, which 
he described as a “ minor issue ” although he was taking it 
seriously. Road building on this scale, he argued, involved 
inevitable risks ; any local authority which felt that risks 
should reasonably be taken on the basis of professional com- 
petence would have his support, as the Lancashire County 
Council had for the Preston road. 

Supplementary drainage on the parts of the road where 
excess moisture has caused damage are to be completed by 
the end of next week. Resurfacing will follow as soon as 
there is a complete thaw ; and eventually the road will be 
reopened, possibly first to car traffic and only later to heavy 
vehicles. Mr Watkinson said that the particular kind of con- 
struction used at Preston which had been used successfully 
since 1952 in parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, was not 
being used on the London to Birmingham motorway or the 
Ross-Spur motorway, though in parts of these lean con- 
crete and water-bound macadam are being employed. But 
the specifications and materials used at Preston still appeared 
to him to be as suitable for conditions there as those used 
in the different circumstances of the other motorways. These 
too, he admitted, were subject to the risks unavoidable in 
major road construction in British weather, though all 
possible care was being taken to avoid any trouble with 
them. During the present spell of bad weather, he added, 
there has been no work on the London to Birmingham 
motorway except in bridge construction. 


CREDIT TREND 


Record Credit Expansion 


HE volume of bank credit rose in 1958 by more than 
in any year since 1947: for the first time, the authorities 
can feel, the increase was by design. The best figure of 
net deposits available for this period shows a rise of £245 
million, or 33 per cent. As the table shows, that increase 
was achieved in face of a decline in liquid assets (which 


_ with its own road. vehicles. 
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reflected the’ success of the government’s sales of stock in 
the gilt edged market and of small savings securities). 
The banks had some cushion of excess liquidity ; the 
average ratio was run down from 38.4 per cent at end-1957 
to 34.6 per cent. But the increase in advances, which 
reached £366 million or almost one fifth in the year, rose to 
such proportions after the lifting of the credit squeeze in 
mid-year that the banks had to reverse their earlier increases 
in investment portfolios. Their purchases in the first half 


NOTES 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


Dec. 31, Change since 
1958 Nov. 19, Dec. 3/, 

£ million %t 1958 1957 
oo Ra re 7,198-7 +409-9 +269-6 
FCG COGENT i. oa svc ie es 6,617-5 +211-4 +245-0 
DOMME seq ca xcuvatacsed ous 2,492-9 34-6 +206-4 —I7I-1 
occ be bias esse csc 15 ok 586-3 8-1 + 31-2 — 143 
cot isa cin. gidase 586-6 8-2 +144:°6 + 61-3 
MOINES cc osc vc cocccews 1,185-0 16-5 + 8-0 —217-9 
ED is an ne oa ck 135-0 1-9 + 22:7 — 0-1 
Investments and Advances ......... 4,371-6 60-7 + 74:0 +419-9 
DUONG Sn Sisk 50a cse ee 2,102-5 29-2 — 49:0 +4 53-7 
PE onitte fintac 6% 4c aaccs an 2,269-1 31-5 +123-0 4366-2 

(Advances, less transit items) ... (2,125-8) (+68-9).... 

ORRIN Bo occ tn ecncte 79°5 + 52 + 07 


(but these are not available for the change on the year). Assets as a 
ratio of gross deposits. 

of the year were sufficient to keep the end-1958 total some 
£54 million above that a year before ; but the individual 
statements of the banks for their January make-up show a 
total decline of £81 million in the first three weeks of this 
year. Most of these reductions, including the big move- 
ments at the Midland and Westminster, reflected the 
maturity of Conversion stock on January 15th rather than 
sales of stock. Liquidity ratios have received a welcome 
boost. 

These January statements show, once again, that an 
exceptionally rapid rise shown in bank credit in November- 
December was strongly influenced by special end-year items. 
The greater detail in the banks’ combined statement shows 
a rise of £144 million in “ balances in course of collection,” 
swelling the total of gross deposits, and also a rise of £54 
million in internal clearings not included in “ balances ” ; 
these two items swell both deposits and advances. Exclud- 
ing them, the rise in deposits in the six weeks was just over 
half the rise of £410 million in published deposits ; that in 
advances was £69 million, compared with the published 
rise of £123 million. This marks a rate of expansion similar 
to that prevailing since September. The January state- 
ments show on the whole little change in the advances 
items ; and since the extraneous items must have fallen 
sharply, the increase in advances has evidently continued 
into the new year. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Faster Freight to the Midlands 


T may seem ironic that British Railways should attempt 
[ to recover some of the ground which it has lost to road 
transport by supplanting certain of its rail freight services 
However, this is the essence 
of the plan which the London Midland Region announced 
this week that it will put into effect in coming months. 
The London Midland, largest of the four operating divi- 
sions of British Railways, is also the biggest freight carrier ; 
two-thirds of its total annual receipts of about £160 million 
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the number of sundries depots from 170 to 48, and of 
marshalling yards from 111 to 46; the remaining depots 
will be extensively modernised to speed handling of freight 
—particularly merchandise—traffic. 

Parcels traffic will be concentrated at six centres (Bir- 
mingham, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Manchester and 
Nottingham), through which 90 per cent of the London 
Midland Region’s parcels traffic already passes. Freight 
will be delivered from the railheads to its destination in 
the railway’s own motor vehicles, thus cutting out the delay 
incurred by rail transhipment to local stations. Thus, 
between points within the zone served by each railhead, 
British Railways will be operating an ordinary road haulage 
service (although there is not much traffic of this type now). 
Other measures include increasing the number of express 
freight trains (now just over 600), which in turn depends 
on fitting more wagons with vacuum brakes ; increased 
dieselisation, the mechanisation of warehouse facilities, the 
development of special containers, and modernisation of 
signalling and control facilities in stations and yards. 

It is also probable that the railway’s fleet of road vehicles 
will be both expanded and altered somewhat in composition 
to handle the longer trips involved. Their licences, how- 
ever, limit their operations to within a radius of 20 miles, 
The London Midland’s plan is essentially a regional 
acceleration of the overall 15-year modernisation plan for 





IMPORTS FELL MORE 
THAN EXPORTS 


The British Trade Picture in 1958 


SURPLUS WITH STERLING AREA, SMALLER 
DEFICIT WITH NON-STERLING AREA 
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come from this-source. The plan involves a reduction in: 


British Railways ; much of it will be accomplished this 
year, and it is scheduled to be completed within three and 
a half years. Its total cost may run to £25-£30 million, 
including £54 million spent this year ; but with the savings 
in costs—including considerable cuts in manpower—it is 
hoped to recover this new money in five or six years. 


CONSULTING THE SHAREHOLDERS 


Lord Chandos Makes a Promise 


NLESS the articles of association forbid it, the directors 
U of any company, so long as they are acting in good 
faith, can issue unissued shares without first consulting the 
existing shareholders. A good deal of fuss was made about 
these powers when the board of British Aluminium pro- 
posed to issue ordinary shares to Alcoa. Not all investors 
were sure that this was a legitimate—as opposed to a legal— 
use of these powers and now several spokesmen of various 
sections of British industry have made it plain that they 
will not contemplate issuing a large block of unissued ordi- 
nary stock without first seeking authority from shareholders. 
A week ago, the directors of Associated Electrical Industries 
called an extraordinary general meeting, seeking authorisa- 
tion from shareholders for the issue of AEI shares in con- 
nection with the London Electric Wire Company deal and 





ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
GROW, TEXTILES DECLINE 


1957 1958 , : Total Trade 
r 
Imports, cif....... 4o7t 3780 i. fob er Percentage of British Exports 
Change in value .. —7% 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
Guage in volume. None ‘ £ million 1935/8 1957 1958 
eee 965 787 573 587 —392 —200 Engineering products 20-1 40-7 43-6 
Exports, fob ...... 3,324 3,208 OEEC ares i......% 968 963 938 874 — 29 — 89 PUN 6 acd2<sadnse 13-4 14-3 13-5 
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Change in volume. —3% Chemidals ... 2.030% 63 80 8-2 
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Re-exports, fob ... 133 147 6 ree 10 2:7 3:1 
Apparent deficit... 613 424 Sterling area..... 1,550 1,432 1,526 1,481 — 24 + 50 Food & tobacco .... 7:4 62 6:0 
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£ million ok £ million on Per cent 
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Wool tops, yarns & Commonwealth ...... 1,496 —3 
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Transport equipment . 48-8 +19 GACCUPES . Soc cose eee 103-9 —12 South Africa ......... 187 + 8 
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at that meeting the chairman, Lord Chandos, spoke of the 
principles involved and the distinctions that could be drawn. 
The principle, he argued, was that 
shareholders should normally be consulted unless their 
interests would be damaged by publicity. Nevertheless, 
if any deals which involve either an important proportion 
of the equity, or where the nature of the business appears 
to be altered are under consideration, the risks of publicity 
will have:to be run. The proprietors are entitled to be 
consulted on major transactions. 
The distinctions that Lord Chandos made were that he and 
his fellow directors would always consult shareholders on 
every occasion where the issue of a block of shares to a 
single company or portfolio is concerned, unless the issue 
represents only “a very small percentage ” of the capital ; 
and that they would also do so where an exchange of shares 
with another body of shareholders was proposed unless 
the issue represents only “a small percentage” of the 
capital. As Lord Chandos rightly says, absolutely rigid 
rules confer no advantage and the directors must have some 
discretion to decide what is “ very small” or just “ small.” 
By distinguishing cases, Lord Chandos, in fact, has set 
down a most useful policy guide for other boards of direc- 
tors to follow when they have to consider their responsi- 
bilities to ordinary shareholders. 


TIN MARKET 


Russia’s ‘ Understanding’ 


HE International Tin Council is at last able to announce 
that an “understanding” with Russia has been 
reached. After breaking the tin market last September, 
- Russia; it is now stated; has “ moved towards the desires of 
the exporting and importing members of the council” and 
intends to limit exports of tin to non-communist countries 
this year to 13,500 tons. The head of the Russian Trade 
Delegation in London and the chairman of the council will 
keep in touch to resolve any questions which might arise. 
The unforeseen spurt in sales by Russia last year raised its 
total exports to the free world to about 18,000 tons. The 
tonnage was not large in terms of world consumption, but 
the sudden increase shattered the statistical basis of the 
council’s control over exports, and the finances of the buffer 
stock became exhausted in buying what was, in effect, 
Russian tin. 

In response to Russia’s move Britain and other countries 
have ‘removed their restrictions on imports of tin from 
Russia. - It is open to argument whether Russia could have 
exported substantially more than 13,500 tons had these 
restrictions been maintained, and therefore hard to assess 
how real a concession Russia has made. As the under- 
standing . applies only to 1959 Russia’s new-found 
sympathy with the tin market does not go far, but as far, 
perhaps, as it was reasonable to expect. The council would 
naturally prefer Russia to join the agreement as an exporter, 
and thus formally accept export restriction and the other 
obligations of producing members, particularly the contribu- 
tion to the buffer stock. Whether Russia can in time be 
persuaded to join is anyone’s guess. 

It would be churlish just now to question Russia’s good 
faith. It is clearly alive to the criticism that its sales have 
hurt the primary producing countries. But it is as well to 

_ bear the limitations of the understanding in mind. A good 
portion of Russian exports are believed to be tin made from 
. Chinese orey or Russian :tin made surplus because’ bigger 
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supplies are being received from China. If China chose to 
start exporting tin the council would then have to try to 
plug a new hole in the tin scheme. This is why the British 
government will continue to watch imports of tin from the 
communist countries as a whole. The announcement has 
not made much impression on the market; cash metal 
closed on Thursday at £767 a ton, a gain of £3 Los. on the 
week, but this mainly reflected the tightening in supplies. 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES 


Germany Overtakes Britain 


HERE were three notable developments in world trade 

in manufactures in the first nine months of last year. 
The value of trade declined for the first time since 1953, 
because of a sharp fall in shipments from the United States, 
the largest exporter, West Germany replaced Britain as 
the second largest exporter ; and the British share of the 
total remained steady after falling continuously since 1950. 
Provisional estimates made by the Board of Trade, covering 
about nine-tenths of trade in manufactures within the free 
world, put the total for the first nine months at $30,757 
million, three per cent down on the same period of 1957. 
Shipments from the United States fell by 13 per cent to 


January to September, $7,198 million, 
1957 1958 lending support 

er ‘er ° 
$mn. cent $mn. cent the view that 
Gres terid wnt 26:63 °°” ass? share America is pric- 
— Ts : ing itself out of 
United States 8,169 25-7 7,198 23-4 ' 
Britain... 0 S7ot 182 seta fog World = markets 
W. Germany 5.449 17-2 5,657 18-4 Three countries 
“France ...... 563 8-1 2562 8-3 Ge r 
Japan ....... tess 5-9 1,834 6-0 many, Hol 
land and. Italy— 


managed to increase their exports in face of a contracting 
demand. West Germany’s exports were four per cent up 
at $5,657 million and its share rose sharply to 18.4 per 
cent from 17.2 per cent in the first nine months of 1957. 
Though Germany has overtaken Britain in manufactures, 
Britain still leads Germany in total exports by a short head: 
total British exports amounted to $8,982 million in 1958 
and total German exports to $8,802 million. Exports of 
manufactures by Britain fell by three per cent to $5,612 
million, leaving its share of world trade unchanged at 18.2 
per cent. 


WORLD CAPITAL MARKET 


Three More Issues jae 


HE international capital market -grows steadily. taiee 
= active. Three important loans (besides BP’s issue in 
Zurich foreshadowed last week) are being launched new-or 
in the near future. The Electricity Supply Commission’ of 
South Africa is raising 50 million Swiss francs in -Zii 
The loan has a coupon of 5 per cent—a high rate for- S 
‘investors—and is repayable in fifteen years. Secondly, th 
Japanese Government will shortly issue its first postwar 
external bonds, in an issue of $30 million in New York. 
The interest rate is not yet known. Half the loan will be 
redeemable in three to five years, and the remainder after 
fifteen years. Thirdly, the Verbundgesellschaft of Austria, 
the national electricity corporation, has arranged a further 
foreign loan. A syndicate of German banks | headed 
by the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft of Frankfurt i is extend- 
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the things they say! 


The trouble with the workers is—they don’t work hard enough! 
Hold on! Some of them are having to work too hard 
for the results that they achieve. 
That’s odd, coming from you. Haven't you made a great thing of Work Study in I.C.I. ? 
Yes, we aim to help everyone work more effectively, by studying the jobs 
they are doing. We try to discover unnecessary drudgery or strain, , 


frustrating time spent waiting for instructions, tools, materials and so on. 


You make it sound quite pleasant . . . But what about the old stopwatch ? 


Well, we use it for measuring time—just as we use weighing machines to measure 
quantities and rulers to measure lengths. We don’t 
guess a ton of salt for a customer, and we don’t guess times when we're * 
_ dealing with the way the other fellow does his job—it wouldn’t be fair. 
And it pays? 
9 ‘ Would we employ a Work Study staff of 1,400 if it didn’t? 
: I can remember when one of our manufacturing Divisions was thinking 
of spending a million pounds on a new factory, but they were able 
to postpone it for years, just by making better use of the machines 


and equipment they already had. 
Pity more people don’t use Work Study, considering our economic position. Why don’t people face the facts ? 


Well, you can’t face the facts unless you have them. That’s what Work Study 
provides. More and more people are learning to face facts each year. 
And not onfy I.C.I. people. Already 1,600 leaders of other 
organisations have come to I.C.1. to hear how we go about 


this Work Study business—and we in turn are learning from them. 
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ing a loan for Dm 100 million to finance construction of 
power plants. This is the first Austrian loan to be placed 
exclusively in Germany since the war; though German 
banks participated in Austria’s issue of dollar bonds at the 
end of last year. 

German banks and other financial institutions are also 
preparing to invest more heavily in ordinary shares of the 
leading industries of the common market countries. A 
number of new investment trusts have been formed, with 
provisions to embrace leading securities on foreign Bourses. 
They include Europa 1, formed by the Frankfurt banking 
house of Hardy & Co. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 


_ Funding and After 


INCE the beginning of the year the {1 ordinary units 
of Hawker Siddeley have risen from 29s. to 33s. 
There have been quite big buying orders for the stock and 
its price has been as high as 34s. The reason is that the air 
of uncertainty that has hung over the stock for so long has 
been dispelled first by the directors’ comments on the fund- 
ing problem and secondly by the snap announcement of 


the intention to raise £15 million on a new convertible deben- - 


ture. That issue will more than cover the Brush Group’s 
overdraft of {10 million and will fund a good part of the 
total overdraft of £23 million in this country. This over- 
draft and the £10} million owing to banks in Canada is, in 
the directors’ opinion, more than adequately covered by net 
current assets and the banks are prepared to go on financing 
the group. But the massive new interests of Hawker 
Siddeley and the fact that the group has now to find almost 
all the money for aircraft development from its own resources 
point to the need for a funding operation. 


Not so very long ago the directors seemed to be thinking | 


in terms of a rights issue of ordinary stock, but now they 
have plumped for a convertible debenture—that hybrid for 
which the institutional investors do not nowadays much 
care. It must be assumed that the institutions are prepared 
to agree that Hawker’s exceptional problems demand 
an exceptional answer and that an issue guaranteeing a 
fixed return while the process of absorption, consolidation 
and re-organisation is being completed is preferable to 
the immediate dilution of the equity. From the company’s 
point of view, the issue will provide breathing space, 
but it will want to purchase that space as cheaply as 
possible, for it is paying a little under 5 per cent on its 
bank overdrafts. The terms of the issue are. still being 
negotiated but the negotiations, even though there is the 
job of settling exactly what is the security on the deben- 
ture, do not seem to have run up against any unexpected 
snags. Clearly, the aim of these negotiations is to hit on 
a formula that gives as an attractive as possible option on the 
equity and keeps the coupon on the debenture as low as 
possible—say, 53 per cent or under. 

The issue clears the air but it will not solve Hawker’s 
basic problems overnight. These are to fit the administra- 
tion and management of a group that was concerned almost 
solely with aircraft in this country to the new role of a 
capital goods producer, largely in Canada; to focus the 
aircraft business on the civil-market ; to tidy up the tangled 
affairs of the Brush Group ; to nurse Canadian Car and 
Foundry over a period of famine in the hope of a feast to 
come ; and to prepare Dosco for further development. Dosco 
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is the key to the future ; new money will have to be found if 
it is to become a fully integrated and modern steel concern 
and, here,‘the obvious solution would be to raise fixed 
interest capital in North America without disturbing the 
parent’s equity holding in Avro Canada. Some progress 
towards solving these problems has been made and some 
vigorous and not untimely changes have already been made 
in the managerial structure of the group. At least, a con- 
vertible debenture will give investors a chance to hedge the 
risks. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


The Co-operative Consolidates 


XPANSION has long been a factor in the policy of the 
Co-operative Permanent Building Society. Last year it 
absorbed the Scottish Amicable, which had got into trouble 
with its gilt-edged investments, and this added about £224 
million out of the total growth of £42 million in the 
Co-operative’s assets last year. Withdrawals by shareholders 
and depositors in Scottish Amicable were between {2 and 
£24 million—about half the expected rate—and a rising 
gilt-edged market helped the Co-operative to sell the 
irredeemable stocks and some of the long dated stocks in 


- the Scottish Amicable portfolio. 


ASSETS AND RATIOS 





£°000s 
Years to December 3! 1957 1958 
Received from shareholders.............. 36,547 42,428 
Withdrawn by shareholders (cum interest) 23,486 29,942 
CON MONUNOET Skis ckidescddcceces 29,064 30,265 
BE ES si cccdceah snetetneceéescuca 5 
aay MME <wéicuéddvecssccccoceccicé 13-289 15 eh) 
IN so cada stechecavecesece 2. Om 1: 
PUES NG edo enes cctea Ved csbccsogexe 162,621 204 


* Calculated on .the market value of investments. 


That meal can now be said to be digested but 1958 was 
not an easy year for the building societies—at least not until 
the credit squeeze was relaxed. The Co-operative lent £30 
million on new mortgages (against £29 million) but, like the 
other leading societies, it was carefully nursing its liquidity 
ratio. At book values, this ratio improved from 14.52 to 
15.83 per cent and, thanks to the rise in gilt-edged prices, 
it went up from 13.28 to 15.02 per cent. The recovery in 
the gilt-edged market is also reflected in the improvement 
in ‘the reserve ratio, which, after allowing for the 
depreciation on the portfolio, has risen from 1.70 to 
1.99 per cent. But this ratio is still low ; at book values, 
because of the absorption of Scottish Amicable, it actually 
fell from 2.94 to 2.80 per cent. The Co-operative must 
build up its reserves, for it would not wish to jeopardise 
the prospect of trustee status under the government’s 
housing bill. Consolidation and a controlled rate of growth 
are now the aim. The Co-operative is not adding to its 
branch offices and it is making a drive to secure more small 
investors, At the moment, therefore, its managers, conscious 
of the competition of national savings certificates and 
premium bonds and of the possibility that the demand for 
new mortgages will remain high, may not be too keen to 
see any reduction in the borrowing and lending rates of the 
societies. Its own recent reduction of its rate on 20-year 
mortgages was to the Association’s recommended rate of 
6 per cent on all mortgages ; but the Co-op. continues to 
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charge more than the recommended rate on mortgages with 
a longer life, though the Association does not look too 
kindly to mortgages of more than 25 years. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Uranium at Spring fields 


HE uranium processing plant at Springfields is the first 

of the Atomic Energy Authority’s factories to reach the 
end of its useful working life through obsolescence. Ten 
years old, built at an original cost of £5 million, it is about 
to be closed down in stages as a new £15 million ore-smelt- 
ing and rod-producing plant comes into production. The 
differences between the old and the new Springfields plants 
are similar to those that distinguish a jobbing foundry from 
one concentrating on continuous production runs. The new 
plant is highly mechanised and the operations are carried 
out in an almost unbroken sequence from start to finish. 
Much of the operation could be completely automatic but 
for the fact that plant engineers still think it a wise 
precaution in atomic energy plants to rely on operators rather 
than on automatic control. 

The Springfields re-equipment plan was drawn up partly 
to increase capacity, partly to cut costs. The new plant has 
a much bigger potential rate of output than the old. In its 
present form it can supply the combined needs of the AEA’s 
eight reactors at Calder Hall and Chapel Cross, the Generat- 
ing Board’s civil power stations, and any immediate export 
demand. It is laid out in such a way that output can be 
increased to keep pace with export sales—if any. This is 
important since a power-producing reactor needs an initial 
charge of fuel running to several hundred tons in the bigger 
power stations, and each fresh design of fuel rod requires 
its own production line. But changes in the dimensions of 
the uranium rods produced at Springfields, other than small 
changes of length, could not be carried out in less than 
three months ; radical changes in design, such as a switch 
from rod to thin metal plates, would take considerably 
longer. Because of this element of inflexibility, which is the 
price of higher output, part of the old plant will be refitted 
on a jobbing basis. 

The plant’s ability to cut fuel costs will be closely watched 
by the British companies now trying to sell nuclear power 
stations abroad. More complex design of fuel elements, 
introduced to increase heat transfer efficiency inside the 
reactor, have sharply raised production costs. With the new 
Springfield plant working all out it should be able to sell 
manufactured fuel rods at between {£20,000 and £22,000 
a ton. This is less than the cost would have been on the 
old plant, but it is a good deal higher than industry had 
expected on the basis of estimates for older, simpler, kinds 
of fuel element. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


Shield for Small Investors 


O-OPERATION between N. M. Rothschild and Sons, the 
merchant bankers, and the National Group of unit 
trusts has given birth to a new unit trust that is very like 
Philip Hill Higginson’s British Shareholders Trust. The 
management company, Shield Fund Managers, has offered 
§ million units in its new trust, Shield Unit Fund, at ros. 
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each. The prospective yield at this price is 4 per cent; 
it compares with the 4} per cent offered by BST last 
November when it offered the same number of units at 
the same price, but at their current price the BST units 
yield just 4 per cent. Both these unit trusts are cash funds 
in which the managers act as agents, but the Shield Trust 
does not give investors the dubious opportunity of buying 
units on instalments. Instead, it has given them an oppor- 
tunity of “averaging” on a mixed bag of securities by 
adopting a thrift plan with a minimum payment of tos. a 
week, Other unit trusts already operate similar schemes, 
but BST favoured the deferred payment plan and it asso- 
ciated itself in this respect with United Dominions Trust. 
The Shield Fund has one indirect link with BST for the 
chairman of UDT, Mr J. Gibson Jarvie, will sit on its 
investment advisory panel. The initial aim is that three- 
quarters of the trust fund’s portfolio will be made up of a 
wide spread of British stocks and one-fifth of North 
American securities. 

Block issues by unit trusts have their critics, but 
recently they have proved their worth as a means of making 
unit trusts more popular—at least among white-collared 
workers: BST, for instance, has sold over 10 million 
units since its inception. Some critics have argued that the 
management of the unit trusts’ portfolios has failed by 
comparison with the indices of industrial ordinary shares, 
but the injection of merchant bank expertise into the move- 


ment may help to disarm this criticism. 


MONEY MARKET 


A Rhodesian Discount House 


HODESIA is taking another step towards the establish- 

ment of an organised money market ; and the structure 
that is emerging is much closer to the London pattern than 
that in any other Commonwealth or foreign country. Soon 
after a central bank was set up, with Mr Grafftey Smith 
from the Bank of England as governor, two acceptance 
houses, Rhodesian Acceptances and the Merchant Bank of 
Central Africa, were formed with the help of the great 
mining companies. Now it is announced that a discount 
house is to be formed. This follows the precedent in the 
Union of South Africa, where Anglo American Cor- 
poration set up a discount house to flank its Union 
Acceptances. But the discount house proposed for Salisbury 
is independent of the acceptance houses, on the London 
pattern, 

One fifth of the capital of £100,000 of Discount Com- 
pany of Rhodesia is being supplied by Gillett Brothers, a 
leading light in the London market. The Bank of Eng- 
land’s sanction does not imply any change in its general 
opposition to overseas ventures by London discount houses; 
Rhodesia is regarded as a special case, worthy of help and 
with limited resources of its own in this sphere. The rest 
of the capital of the new company is being supplied by 
leading Rhodesian investment houses and by British and 
South African insurance companies operating in Rhodesia. 
The chairman is Mr G. Ellman-Brown, the managing 
director is Mr E. Clifton-Brown (who helped in the forma- 
tion of Union Acceptances and Rhodesian Acceptances) 
and Gillett Brothers are making available one of their 
directors, Mr C. J. B. Chalkley, as well as an experienced 
manager. 
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SHARES FOR EXECUTIVES 


The Costain Plan 


ICHARD ‘COSTAIN, the public works contractors, has 

devised a scheme to retain the services of its mana- 
gerial executives by offering them a chance of a tax free 
capital gain in place of a taxable bonus. Because of the 
sporadic nature of the business, Richard Costain finds it 
difficult to hold on to the technical staff that forms the 
middle management of the group by the normal incentives 
of salaries, bonuses and pensions. This new scheme is 
therefore limited to those of its executives who earn £1,350 
or more a year, but it does not extend to the directors of 
the company. In place of a bonus or commission, these 
executives can borrow a sum, limited in scale with their 
salaries, from a trust set up by the company and use that 
money to buy newly-issued ordinary stock of Richard 
Costain either at the market price or just a little below it. 
They have to pay some interest on their loans and if they 
sell the stock within three years of buying it, the capital 
profit accrues to the trustees and not to them. 

The scheme is hedged in with a number of safeguards. 
Not more than 10 per cent of the ordinary capital can be 
issued under it, protecting shareholders from any excessive 
dilution of their equity. Shareholders will be asked to 
authorise the scheme before it goes into operation and a 
number of institutions have already been consulted and they 
have raised no objections. But the scheme is not all that 
far removed from the purchase of shares by instalments and 
it does tie executives tightly—perhaps too tightly—to the 
fortunes of the company that employs them. Both these 
executives and the company itself, for it is the company 
that at one remove makes the loan, have a joint interest in 
the market value of the company’s own stock. The success 
of the scheme in retaining executives in the company’s 
employ turns on the market value of the ordinary stock. 
In announcing the scheme the directors have declared an 
interim dividend of 5 per cent and indicated a final of 10 
per cent. Thus within three years the dividend has been 
effectively trebled ; the £1 units now stand at 62s. 9d. xd 
and yield 4.8 per cent. 


CO-OPERATIVES 


Cassandra Speaking 


AST week, that centre of reaction in the co-operative 
movement, the Co-operative Wholesale Society, pub- 
lished its views on the trading reforms approved by last 
November’s Congress. Predictably, it has rejected them 
all; particularly those—the most important—proposing 
the setting up of an independent retail development society 
to run co-operative chain stores. This is a high-handed 
move that will almost certainly do the society no good ; 
but it typifies the sterile attitude that still afflicts the high 
places of co-operation. 

Another example of this attitude is to be found in the 
current issue of the monthly review of the Co-operative 
Union. This says some sensible things in a thoroughly 
defeatist way. Last year’s disappointing results are 
analysed. Total sales rose by less than 24 per cent in 
value ; in many of the profitable dry goods lines they 
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actually fell. This confirms again the forebodings expressed 
in the independent commission’s report last year and seems 
at last to have forced on the executive a grudging accep- 
tance of the spirit, as well as of the form, of the com- 
mission’s proposals. But then come the warnings about 
the future—and they make dreary reading. Again and 
again the point is made (though one would have hoped that 
it no longer needed making) that the fat postwar years of 
high retail margins and minimal competition are gone ; 
that new methods of retailing, and the price cuts they make 
possible, are here to stay; and that co-operatives must 
either match this competition or fade away. But through- 
out the analysis one vital thing is missing, as it has been 
from all co-operative policy for the last thirty years: a 
sense of enthusiasm for the job in hand. 

Nobody, in fact, could be less enthusiastic or optimistic 
about the future than the Co-déperative Union—and for less 
reason. As they themselves say, they have half of the 
country’s 180 supermarkets and a high proportion of the 
cut-price stores. They are even planning to rationalise 
production on the line pioneered by Marks and Spencer. 
But the union dreads getting its hands soiled in the hurly- 
burly of competition. Thus, even after the commendably 
liberal remark that “ price-cutting stores share with their 
customer the economies of self-service” and must thus 
“be welcomed by co-operators,” the central executive 
return to their old defensive posture. Easier hire purchase 
facilities have created a “ problem” and cut prices will 
mean lower margins which “ must be accepted as the price 
of maintaining sales in the face of price competition.” But 
what about expanding sales? And what about a policy 
designed, not as a countermove against more enterprising 
competition, but with an eye to the commercial opportuni- 
ties of the movement itself ? The co-operatives are ideally 
placed to take advantage of the new age of working-class 


' prosperity, but new blood will be needed before they 


realise it. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Copper prices have risen steadily. Cash metal closed on 
Thursday at £239 a ton, having gained nearly {£19 since 
the month began. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 451, 452 and 453 on 


General Electric Allied Bakeries 
Linen Thread Gallaher 

Jute Industries OFSIT 

F. Perkins WRIT 


R. A. Lister 
Primitiva Holdings 
Baring Brothers 
Erlangers 


Westinghouse 
Lancashire Cotton 
Amalgamated Cotton 
West Riding Woollen 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on pages 454 and 455 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 453 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 456 
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consent of the Treasury has been obtained to this issue in compliance with the Order made under Section 1 of the meet 2 (Con 
Guarantees) Act 1946; it must be distinctly understood that in giving this consent the Treasury does not take any responsibility for the financial 
soundness of any schemes or for the correctness of any of the statements made or opinions expressed with regard to them. ‘ 


trol and 


SHIELD UNIT FUND 


AN AUTHORISED UNIT TRUST 
Applications are invited for 5,000,000 Units at 10s. net per Unit 


The list of applications will open on Friday, 30th January, and will close at or before 
3 p.m. on Wednesday, 4th February, 1959. 


N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4, and 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, New Issue Department, P.O. Box No. 71, 22, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, and Branches are authorised by the Managers to receive appli- 
cations for Units at the price of 10s. net each payable in full on application. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITHOLDERS 


ROTHSCHILD EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE COMPANY 


New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 


INVESTMENT ADVISORY PANEL 
Leopo._p D. pe RoTHsScHILD—Partner, N. M. Rothschild & Sons 
MICHAEL Bucks—N. M. Rothschild & Sons 


Tue Hon. A. L. Hoop—Director, J. Henry Schroder & Co. Limited, Associated Electrical 
Industries Limited and other Companies 


J. Gipson Jarvie—Chairman, United Dominions Trust Ltd. and Chairman and Director 
of other Companies 


R. F. Kaun, C.B.E.—Professor of Economics in the University of Cambridge 


BANKERS: N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, 15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
SOLICITORS: FRESHFIELDS, 1, Bank Buildings, Princes Street, London, E.C.2. 


AUDITORS: PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO., Chartered Accountants, 
11, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. 


MANAGERS: SHIELD FUND MANAGERS LIMITED 
Ocean House, 24/25, Great Tower Street, London, E.C.3. 


DIRECTORS 
The Rr. Hon. Sir CUTHBERT Mor ey HEADLAM, Br., P.C., D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D., D.L. (Chairman) 


Sir CHARLES EDWARD Ponsonsy, Br., T.D., D.L. 


JULIAN Henry Raikes, T.D. (Joint Managing) 


THOMAS DANIEL MULLINS (Joint Managing) 
WILLIAM HARRISON HARRISON-CRIPPS (Executive) 


The above are all Directors of Management Companies of the ‘‘National Group’’ of Unit Trusts. 


DISTRIBUTORS: INVESTMENT FUNDS SERVICES LTD., 
Ocean House, 24/25, Great Tower Street, London, E.C.3. 


PARTICULARS 


Objects 

The purpose of Shield Unit Fund is to provide 
an investment suitable for everyone. The Fund 
is, however, specially designed for the smaller 
investor and for the investor who has, perhaps, 
neither the time nor the experience to take 
adequate care of his own investment affairs. 

Since 1948 the real value of the £ has fallen 
from 20s. to 13s. 9d. so that £1 invested in 
1948 must now be represented by £1 9s. 1d. 
for the original investment to have maintained 
its real value. 

Nevertheless an investment made in 1948 in 
a wide representative selection of ordinary 
shares would on balance have kept pace in 
value with the rise in the cost of living. This 
would not have been so with an investment in 
a representative selection of Government 
Stocks or of other fixed interest securities. 

A similar investment in a skilful choice of 
such ordinary shares might have done even 
better. 

Through Shield Unit Fund the small saver, 
however modest his- holding, can obtain not 
only a wide spread of investment but also, and 


this is perhaps even more important, the 
benefit of skilled professional investment 
management. 


It is the opinion of the Managers of the Fund 
that investment in well chosen ordinary shares 
is likely in the future, as in the past, to offer to 
the ordinary investor the best chance of safe- 
guarding the value of his capital and savings. 
Accordingly it is this investment policy, applied 
with such flexibility as may seem appropriate, 
that the Managers intend to pursue. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that any general 
decline in Stock Exchange prices, even one of 
relatively short duration, must be reflected in 
the value of the Fund and therefore of Units. 


The Fund 

The Fund is of the Cash Fund type. This 
means that all moneys received from the issue 
of new Units are paid direct into the Fund 
after deduction only of the sales charge 
referred to below. It will be’seen therefore that 
in the creation of Units the Managers act as 
agents for the Fund and all benefits resulting 
from advantageous investment dealing accrue 
solely to the Fund. 


Trusteeship 

As Trustees to the Fund, Rothschild Executor 
& Trustee Company are responsible to Unit. 
holders for the safe custody of all securities 
and cash and for the collection and distriby. 
tion of income. 

Under the terms of the Trust Deed the 
Trustees have the right to refuse to permit the 
inclusion in the Fund of any security which 
for any reason they consider unsuitable. 


Investment Advisory Panel 

The Investment Advisory Panel provided for 
in the Trust Deed will consist initially of five 
members whose names are shown above, 
Between them they bring to the Panel extensive 
experience and knowledge of investment in all 
its aspects. 

Two members of the Panel are appointed 
by the Trustees as their nominees and they in 
turn appoint the other three members. All the 
members of the Panel are independent of the 
Managers to the Fund whom it is their fune- 
tion to advise, though the Managers remain 
responsible for investment policy. 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons have undertaken 
to make freely available to the Panel the 
benefit of their wide investment experience. 


Investment Policy 

The investment policy of the Fund is, by a 
wide, carefully balanced spread of investment 
in the securities of many well-known domestic 
companies and of selected overseas concerns 
and in British Government Stocks, to achieve 
so far as possible a steady appreciation in the 
capital value of the Fund and at the same time 
a regular and growing return for the Unit- 
holder by way of income. 

The Fund will comprise not less than fifty 
securities but it is intended to effect a wider 
spread by the inclusion of substantially more 
than this number. The initial investments of 
the Fund may include Gilt-edged and other 
Trustee securities, the stocks or shares of any 
of the companies set out in the list below and 
such other investments permitted by the Trust 
Deed as the Managers may decide. 

At the time of the payment of each half- 
yearly distribution of income Unitholders will 
receive an up-to-date list of the investments of 
the Fund, showing the percentage of the Fu 
invested in each. y 

Initially the geographical spread of invest 
ments will be approximately:— 


United Kingdom ... me 785% 
U.S.A. BER set 1007 
Canada aa in bad 10.0% 
Other Commonwealth 
countries ... mn —— $a% 
Miscellaneous sa ax $S% 
100.0% 





Income Distributions and Yield 

The whole of the distributable income of the 
Fund will be paid to Unitholders on Ist A 
and Ist October in every year. The first di 
bution will be made on 1st October, 1959. The 
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half-yearly «distributions of income are to be 
audited and certified by Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., Auditors to the Fund. 

It is estimated that the initial yield on the 
Fund, calculated according to the formula of 
the Board of Trade, will be at the rate of 

roximately 4 per cent. per annum before 
uction of income tax. 


Applying for Units 
To apply for Units you should fill in the applica- 
tion form herewith and send it, so as to arrive 
pot later than 3 p.m. on 4th February, 1959. 
Letters of allotment will be sent to applicants 
in respect of Units allotted to them and Unit 
Certificates representing their holdings will be 
ed and posted to them as soon thereafter 
as possible. Any commissions payable to agents 
will, under the terms of an agreement with the 
Managers, be paid by the Distributors, Invest- 
ment Funds Services Ltd. 
Selling Units 
If at any time you want to sell any of your 
Units you may do so by offering them, either 
direct or through an agent, to the Distributors, 
who will buy them on behalf of the Managers. 
The price that the Managers will pay is to be 
quoted daily and published in the Press. No 
deduction will be made by the Distributors 
but agents may charge their usual commission 
for their services. The minimum price to be 
paid is governed by Board of Trade regulations 
and is calculated on the Stock Exchange prices 
of the securities held in the Fund. Under 
normal conditions, however, the Managers 
expect to be able to quote a price above this 
minimum. 


Management : 

Shield Fund Managers Limited is a new com- 
pany formed in association with The National 
Group of Fixed Trusts Limited, especially for 
the purpose of managing Shield Unit Fund. 
Its Directors, whose names appear above, have 
a wide experience of finance and investment 
and of Unit Trust Management. Three of them 
have already served in the direction and man- 
agement of Unit Trusts for over twenty-five 
years. 

The Managers are responsible for meeting 
all the expenses of administering the Fund 
including the remuneration and disbursements 
of the Trustees and such remuneration as may 
be payable to the members of the Investment 
Advisory Panel. To provide for these expenses 
and for their own remuneration the Managers 
are entitled to a half-yearly service charge of 
three-sixteenths of one per cent. of the average 
value of the Fund payable from the income of 
the Fund. In addition a sales charge of five - 
per cent. is included in the price of the Units. 

Under the terms of their agreement with the 
Managers the Distributors receive out of the 
sales charge a commission on the sale of Units, 
from which they are paying the commissions 
due to Stockbrokers, Banks and other agents 
i respect of Application Forms bearing their 
stamps, and are meeting the costs of the 
advertising and promotion of this issue. 


The Trust Deed 


Itis intended that the Fund shall continue for 
4minimum period of twenty years and subject 
tocompliance with the provisions of the Trust 
Deed the life of the Fund is not limited. Under 
certain circumstances, explained in the Trust 
Deed, the Fund can be terminated by the Unit- 
holders, the Trustees or the Managers. The 
'Tust Deed contains provisions for its altera- 
tion by Supplemental Deed which in some 
cases will require the approval of a meeting of 
Unitholders. A copy of the Trust Deed may be 
Inspected at the offices of the Trustees and of 

Managers or may be had from the 

aNagers on payment of 5/-. 


Copies of the Prospectus and Application Forms 
may be obtained from all branches of National 
& Bank Limited, from N. M. Rothschild 

Sons and from the Managers and Distributors. 
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Banks and Insurance Beer and Tobacco 
Allianee Assurance ~ Ansells Brewery 
Bank of New South Wales Bristol Brewery Georges 
Barclays Bank British-American Tobacco 
Commercial Bank of Gallaher 
Scotland Guinness 
Eagle Star Insurance Imperial Tobacco 
General Accident Tetley (Joshua) & Son 
Assurance Vaux & Associated 
Guardian Assurance Breweries 
Hongkong & Shanghai Whitbread 
—_ _ incial Ones 
ional Provincial Bank ~ ; 
Northern Assurance es Portland 
Pearl Assurance Aul & Wit 
Prudential Assurance 
Booker Brothers 
Royal Exchange McConnell 
oe | British Electric Traction 
of S. Africa British Match Corporation 
Sun Life Assurance — Me oa Board 
Westminster Bank Coats (J. & P.) 
Stores and Food Courtaulds 
Brooke Bond Distillers 
Finlay (James) Dunlop Rubber 
Home & Colonial Stores English China Clays 
House of Fraser Glaxo Laboratories 
International Tea Goodlass Wall & Lead 
Mackintosh (John) & Sons Imperial Chemical 
Marks & Spencer Industries 
National Canning International Paints 
Ranks Lancashire Cotton 
Reckitt & Colman Laporte Industries 
Unilever Metal Box 
United Biscuits Smith & Nephew Ass’d Co. 
United Dairies Turner & Newall 
United Drapery Stores United Glass Bottle 


Woolworth (F. W.) 


West Riding Worsted 


SAVINGS PLAN The Managers propose to intro- 
duce a Savings Plan to be run in conjunction with the 


Fund. 


By means of this Savings Plan it will be possible for 
investors and small savers to take an interest in the 


Fund by making regular 


monthly payments. These 


regular payments will be accumulated in the Plan 
member’s account and every time the cash balance is 
enough to buy ten Units these will be bought and held 
for him. The minimum payment that can be accepted 


Paper and Publishing 
Beaverbrook Newspapers 


Bowater Paper Corporation 


Daily Mirror Newspapers 
Robinson (E. S. & A.) 


Oil and Mining 

British Petroleum 

British South Africa Co, 

Canadian Eagle Oil 

Central Mining 

North Broken Hill 

Rhodesian Anglo- 
American 

“Shell” Transport & 
Trading 

Tanganyika Concessions 


ies whose stocks or shares may be 
the initial investment of the Fund 


Tube Investments 

Vickers 

Westinghouse Brake & 
Signal 


Furness bvithy 
London 


& Overseas 
Freighters ; 
P. & O. Steam Navigation 


Canadian and American 
Asbestos Corporation 
American Tel. & Tel. 


Beil Tele, Co. of 
Ci ae 


7 : British Columbia Power 
Union Corporation Building Products 
Canadian Breweries 

Steel and E ng Canadian Pacific Railway 
Associated Electrical Chase Manhattan Bank 

Industries Columbia Gas System 
Babcock & Wilcox Consumers’ Gas of 
Birmid Industries Toronto 
British Motor Corporation Equitable Gas 
Broken Hill Proprietary Firstamerica Corporation 
Chloride Electrical Storage General Telephone 
Davy & United Engineering . Corporation 
Dorman Long Hi. J. Heinz 
Doxford (William) & Sons International Nickel 
English Electric International Utilities 
Herbert (Alfred) Pacific Gas & Electric 
International Combustion Public Service Electric 
Leyland Motors & Gas 
Mather & Plati Sinclair Oil Corporation 
Richardsons Westgarth Socony Mobil Oil 
Rolls-Royce Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
Smith (S.) and Sons Union Gas Co. of Canada 


South Durham Steel & Iron F. W. Woolworth (U.S.A.) 


will be at the rate of 10/- per week. Above this mini- 
mum there will be no limit to the amount that can be 
invested in this way. 

No additional charge will be made by the Managers 
for administering the Savings Plan. 

A booklet describing the Savings Plan will in due 
course be available on application to the Managers or 
the Trustees or to the Bankers and their branches. It 
is expected that the Savings Plan will start operating 
shortly and its inception will be announced in the Press. 


How to Buy Units 


Fill in the Application Form below and send it, to arrive not later than 
3 p.m. on 4th February, 1959, to 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, 
New Issue Department, P.O. Box No. 71, 22, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C:2 (or any Branch of that Bank) or to 
N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, 
New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4, together with a remittance in favour of the 
appropriate Bank, Units may only be bought in multiples of 10, with a minimum of 40. 


APPLICATION FORM 


To: SHIELD FUND MANAGERS LTD. 


I hereby apply for 


and of the Trust Deed and I authorise 


Units, or such lesser number as may be allotted to me, of Shield 
Unit Fund at a price of 10s. per Unit, upon the terms of the prospectus dated 30th January, 1959, 


ou to place my name on the register accordingly. 


(Applications must be for multiples of 10 Units, with a minimum of 40 Units.) 
* | declare that I am not resident outside the Scheduled Territories and that 1 am not acquiring the above 
mentioned units as the nominee of any person(s) resident outside these Territories. 


I enclose the sum of £ 


SIGNATURE 


SURNAME 


ADDRESS. 


BLOCK LETTERS 


or other Authorised Depositary. “Authorised Depositary” and ‘‘Sched 


CHRISTIAN NAMES (in full) 


being payment in full. 


Date. 1959 


‘Please state Mr., Mrs. or Miss. 











Application Forms for joint holdings will be issued on request. mistons 
* If you are unable to make this declaration, the form must be lodged through a Bank, Stockbroker, Solicitor, 


of England Notice E.C. Securities 8, as amended. 
Authorised Depositaries are informed that permission has been given by the Bank of England for subscriptions 
to be made on behalf of non-residents, payment being effected in External Sterling or Blocked Sterling 


(Security Sterling). 





Territories” are defined in Bank 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


MR D. J. ROBARTS ON MEETING PRIVATE BORROWERS’ NEEDS 


ENTRY INTO HIRE-PURCHASE FINANCE A DEVELOPMENT OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE 
WORLD CONFIDENCE IN UK RESTORED DURING 1958 


NEED TO PRESS FORWARD TOWARDS FULL CONVERTIBILITY 


The one hundred and twenty-sixth annual 
general meeting of National Provincial Bank 
Limited will be held on February 19th at the 
head office, 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman (David John Robarts, Esq), which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1958: 


Board of Directors.—Since our last Annual 
General Meeting the Right Honourable Sir 
Percy James Grigg, KCB, KCSI, who joined 
our Board in 1949, has been elected a Deputy 
Chairman of the Bank. We have also had 
the pleasure of announcing the election to 
seats on the Board of the Right Honourable 
Lord Sinclair of Cleeve, KCB, KBE, MA, and 
Sir Cecil William Aykroyd, Bart. The former 
is well known as the chairman of Imperial 
Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and 
Ireland), Limited and for his wartime services 
in the Army Council, the Ministry of Produc- 
tion and the Board of Trade: the latter is a 
leading figure in the woollen industry and 
has been a Local Director for Bradford and 
District since 1947. Both bring to our Board 
long experience and expert knowledge of 
trade and industry, which will be of much 
value to the Bank. 


Mr Alan James Peech, a prominent figure 
in. the steel industry, has been elected a 
Director for the Sheffield Local Board. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The Balance Sheet of Coutts and Company 
as at December 31st jast and the Profit and 
Loss Account for the year ended December 
31, 1958, accompany our own Report and 
Accounts. A Consolidated Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities of North Central Wagon 
and Finance y Limited and its sub- 
sidiary companies as at September 30, 1958, 
is also included. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


The Balance Sheet and Accounts of the 
Bank together with the Directors’ Report are 
before you. 


It will be seen that the liabilities of the 
Bank to its Current, Deposit and other 
Account holders at £862,495,561 exceed last 
year’s figure by £31,789,692. 


The total of our liquid assets—Cash, 
Money lent at Call and Short Notice, and 
Bills—represents 36.0 per cent of our deposit 
liabilities. This compares with 39.6 per cent 
twelve months ago. 


Investments in securities of, or guaranteed 
by, the British Government continue to be 
shown at a figure which is below their market 
value. The Balance Sheet value of 


£215,726,394 gives a ratio of 25.0 per cent to 
Deposits as against 25.9 per cent last year 
We hold no undated government securities 


and the majority of our holdings mature 
within ten years. 

Our Advances stand at £284,411,586 which 
represents 33.0 per cent of our Deposits. The 
corresponding figures at December 31, 1957, 
were £240,093,573 and 28.9 per cent. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The account shows a net profit for the 
year of £2,236,426 compared with £2,061,966 
for 1957. 

Together with the amount brought in of 
£628,729 there is a balance for disposal 
of £2,865,155. An interim dividend of 9 per 
cent has been paid, taking £544,056, leaving 
available £2,321,099. 


It is now proposed to deal with this 
balance as follows: 


To pay a final dividend of 11 


DUE NE ewiicakicteeansumsicntins £664,957 
To appropriate to Contingencies 

ARDBURE |. siiiiciicicicchccsstss £1,000,000 
This will leave to be carried 

POU Toa. ce peccicdccdacsaces £656,142 


The proposed final dividend of 11 per cent 
makes, with the interim dividend of 9 per 
cent paid in July last, a total dividend of 
20 per cent in respect of the year 1958. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


During the year Mr C. G. Wheatley, a 
Joint General Manager, retired after more 
than 43 years of distinguished service to 
the Bank, including seven years as Joint 
General Manager. The Directors have been 
pleased to appoint as Joint General Man- 
agers Mr S. B. Heys and Mr F. A. Vaughan. 


The question of staff training continues 
to receive the closest attention. 


Our Junior Training College at Chalfont 
was established in July, 1955, and we believe 
it is proving to be a very worthwhile venture. 
At Unsted Park, near Godalming, we have 
our Training Centre for more senior mem- 
bers of the staff. 


Some time ago we felt that our Managers 
would welcome the opportunity of discussing 
with some of their colleagues the problems 
which arise in the course of their daily work, 
and at Middleton Park, near Bicester, we 
have now set up a Managers’ Conference 
Centre. There for a fortnight at a time sixteen 
Managers from all parts of the country and 
from every type of branch meet in ideal 
surroundings and in an atmosphere of com- 
plete informality. They exchange views and 
experiences on the basis that each has some- 
thing to contribute ‘for the benefit of all, and 
visits to the Centre by General Managers 
and other Head Office officials help towards 
a closer understanding between branches and 
Head Office. The two hundred Managers 
who have already had the opportunity of 


staying at Middleton Park have been unasi- 
mous as to its very real value to them. 


The ladies on our staff—they now number 
about 4,700—continue to give excellent ser- 
vice and in recognition of this we have given 
appointments, appropriate to the work they 
are doing, to a limited number of these ladies 
of long service and of outstanding merit. 


Our Athletic Association continues to play 
an important part in the welfare side of our 
staff, particularly, of course, in London. We 
have a finely equipped sports ground at 
Lower Sydenham, which is well supported, 
and our Rowing Club at Hammersmith has 
again been very much in the news this year. 
For our Coxless Four to beat the Russian 
crew at Henley, to be the runners up in the 
Steward’s Cup there, to represent England 
in the British Empire Games at Lake Padam 
and become Gold Medallists, and, finally, to 
represent their country in the European 
Championships in Poland, is a record of 
which any crew, and, indeed, any bank, can 
be proud. 

We are fortunate in the National Pro- 
vincial Bank in having a thriving Staff Asso- 
ciation and a Ladies Guild. The freely 
elected representatives on these bodies have 
ready access at all times to the Directors 
and General Managers. We welcome full 
and frank discussion of any problem, large 
or small, concerning the conditions and wel- 
fare of the staff. It is worth noting that 
in the event of failure to reach agreement 
either side can take the case to arbitration, 
thus ensuring an impartial settlement. I am 
glad to say that it has never been necessary 
to resort to this machinery, and I hope that 
the need to use it will not arise in the future. 
The non-clerical staff also have their own 
Association which meets the Directors and 
the Management from time to time. 


Once again I wish to put on record the 
most cordial thanks of the Directors to the 
Management and the Staff of the Bank. The 
men and women who serve the National Pro- 
vincial Bank are a body second to none in 
their industry and loyalty, and they have 
completed another year of excellent work 
which has made possible the satisfactory 
results which we are able to place before you 
today. It is through the fine calibre of our 
staff that we are able to maintain our high 
tradition of service to the public. 


NORTH CENTRAL WAGON & FINANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


In July last the Chancellor felt able to 
relax the credit squeeze and to modify or 
abolish many of the financial restrictions then 
existing. This made possible the entry of 
the National Provincial Bank into the hire- 
purchase finance business—a development of 
major importance in the history of the Bank. 
A review of the considerations which led to 
this decision is, therefore, desirable. 
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The business of hire purchase, in one form 
or another, is of long standing in this country 
and has grown steadily over the years. It has 
extended from capital goods into many kinds 
of consumer goods, and, providing it is kept 
within bounds and does not encourage infla- 
tionary trends, it has its appropriate part to 

Jay in modern life. There seems no doubt 
that the financing of hire purchase will con- 
tinue to expand and will form an increasingly 
important part of the credit system of this 
country, provided that the companies engaged 
in it continue to be managed with prudence. 
A bank such as ours can make a useful con- 
tribution to a hire-purchase finance company, 
both by way of financial support and by the 
introduction of customers of the bank who 
require hire-purchase facilities. 


Against the background of these views, 
your Directors gave careful consideration to 
the best method of entering this type of busi- 
ness. We decided that, hire-purchase finance 
and banking being in many ways different, 
they should be kept separate from each other 
and therefore that a hire-purchase finance 
company operating as a subsidiary of the 
Bank but under its own established and 
proved managemént was the best arrange- 
ment. We were fortunate indeed in being 
able to acquire by purchase for cash the 
ordinary share capital of the North Central 
Wagon and Finance Company Limited. The 
National Provincial Bank has been the sole 
banker to North Central since the formation 
of the latter company nearly 100 years ago. 
Based upon our long connection, we have 
the highest opinion of the management of 
North Central and we intend to leave that 
management undisturbed. The only changes 
which have occurred in its board since we 
acquired the share capital of North Central 
are the elections as directors of Mr Keighley, 
Chief General Manager of the Bank, and of 
Mr. Wheatley, until his recent retirement, a 
Joint General Manager. 


We look forward to working in the closest 
co-operation with North Central and to the 
steady progress of our investment in that 
company. 


PERSONAL LOANS 


With the ending of the credit squeeze last 
July, the matter of “ Personal Loans ” came 
imo prominence. Such loans, being in the 
private sector of the bank’s lendings, had 
been severely pruned at the request of the 
authorities over the years when the credit 
squeeze was in operation. When it became 
possible to adopt a more liberal lending 
policy, the banks were naturally anxious 
once again to meet the legitimate needs of 
their private customers, and much considera- 
tion was given as to how this could best be 
done. Your Directors decided that the 
existing system of the National Provincial 
Bank, which could now be used with greater 
freedom, would best meet the needs of the 
new situation. Every Branch Manager in 
the Bank has a discretionary power which 
enables him to make loans to his customers 
on his own judgment and within this dis- 
cretion. In general, the level of this dis- 
cretionary power will enable him to meet the 
normal requirements of most of his private 
customers—above that level, reference to 
Head Office is necessary and arrangements 
are such that a prompt reply is forthcoming. 
Since last July it has been possible for this 
system to function in the manner for which 
it was designed and our Managers have been, 
and are, able once again to grant loans on 
Proper banking lines and at normal banking 
tates of interest to their private customers. 


SPECIAL DEPOSIT SYSTEM 


Amohg the events of importance to British 
banking which occurred in 1958, the intro- 
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duction by the Bank of England of a system 
of Special Deposit Accounts must rank high. 
The object of the system, which exists in one 
form or another in several other countries, 
is to enable the authorities to exercise control 
over bank credit through direct action upon 
the liquid assets of the banks. The system is 
designed in the following manner. Should 
the authorities wish to curtail bank credit, 
the Bank of England would make a call, with 
due notice, upon the banks to place on 
deposit with the Bank of England a sum of 
money based upon a percentage of their 
deposits. Interest at approximately the 
Treasury bill rate will be allowed upon these 
Special Deposits, but they will not rank as 
liquid assets of the banks for balance sheet 

urposes. A call would at once diminish the 
iquid resources of the banks and so curtail 
the volume of bank credit. Provision is made 
for adjustment of the amount of its Special 
Deposit in the event of any bank coming 
under exceptional pressure. 


These arrangements are of an interim 
character pending the recommendations of 
the Radcliffe Committee, and the banks have 
agreed to co-operate in them on a voluntary 
basis as they did in the operation of the credit 
squeeze. So far the machinery of Special 
Deposits has not been used and at the present 
time conditions do not call for restriction of 
credit. Meanwhile it is satisfactory to note 
that the Chancellor accepts the view that 
the method of “official requests” to the 
banks to restrict total advances, although it 
has proved efficacious for short periods, 
hampers the efficient working of the banking 
system and is thus damaging both to the 
banks and to the public interest, if carried 
on for too long or too frequently renewed. 


With proper management of Government 
finance, there is no reason why it should be 
necessary in the future again to resort to 
any artificial means of curtailing the ability of 
the banks to finance the legitimate require- 
ments of their customers. 


CHANGED TEMPO OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The past year has seen a definite change 
in the tempo of business activity in this 
country. The long-sustained boom of the 
postwar years first levelled off and then was 
succeeded by a small but significant decline 
in industrial production. The change was 
worldwide. It may have been touched off 
by the dearer money policies pursued in some 
measure by the United States authorities and 
more markedly in the United Kingdom, but 
the basic cause seems to have been a general 
over-expansion of productive capacity stimu- 
lated by recent years of shortage and opti- 
mism. Whether we look at shipping, steel, 
aeroplane manufacture and many branches of 
engineering, or at base metals like copper, 
lead and aluminium, production and produc- 
tive capacity have expanded during the past 
ten years on a scale which exceeds even the 
very rapid increase in demand. Moreover, 
technological changes—e.g., in regard to 
power stations—have in some cases caused 
demand to fall away just after productive 
capacity had been encouraged to expand. 
The policies of governments in building up 
or disposing of stockpiles and the emergence 
of Russia as an exporter of raw materials 
have also had their effect. The result was a 
general fall in most commodity prices which 
encouraged manufacturers to live on stocks 
and traders to liquidate rather than to increase 
inventories. In fact, the recession has the 
typical marks of a downward movement in 
the trade cycle. 


The Government have taken energetic 
action to meet the situation. Successive 
changes in Bank rate have reduced it from 
the crisis level of 7 per cent to 4 per cent— 
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perhaps still rather on the high side for a 
period of recession. Apart from dropping the 
credit squeeze and relaxing the restrictions on 
hire purchase, generous facilities have been 
provided to encourage house-building and 
house-repair. The Government also reversed 
the measures taken last year to cut down 
capital investment by the public authorities 
and have announced large programmes of 
expenditure on power stations, railways and 
other public services. These programmes can 
all be justified on a long view but they can 
hardly be expected to have much influence 
on the present difficulties of business, having 
regard to the inevitable time lag in turning 
plans into plants. Of more immediate 
importance is the Government’s undertaking 
to provide finance, in different ways, to the 
Governments of India, Pakistan and other 
Commonwealth countries for their develop- 
ment plans which are already in course of 
execution. This type of measure is probably 
the most helpful both to the weakth 
countries and to the United Kingdom 
economy and it deserves the fullest support. 
It may be hoped that the capital required 
for all these schemes can be raised out of 
genuine savings, without recourse to infla- 
tion. As the Cohen Council has said, 
inflation has certainly been scotched, but it 
would be rash to assume that it has been 
completely eliminated from our system. 


SATISFACTORY FEATURES 


One of the most satisfactory features of 
the past year has been the way in which our 
exports have been maintained and even in- 
creased—particularly, despite the recession, 
to America. With the fall in prices of raw 
material imports, this has enabled us to 
attain a favourable balance of payments 
running to upwards of £300 million. It is not 
to be expected that such an achievement can 
be repeated in 1959. If the recovery in the 
United States is sustained, commodity prices 
ought to improve with the result that the 
cost of our imports will increase, while our 
exports to the Commonwealth countries must 
feel the backwash of the reduction in their 
export earnings during the past year. More- 
over, the introduction of the Common Market 
in Europe, even though its impact may be 
only gradual, raises a question mark as to 
the future of our trade with the six countries 
concerned. We shall certainly need to do all 
we can to maintain and if possible improve 
our competitive position if, with our many 
external commitments, we are to keep our 
economy on an even balance. 


The sterling exchange has had a very good 
year. The Government were able to make a 
number of substantial relaxations in the ex- 
change control system culminating in the 
restoration of convertibility to non-resident 
holders of sterling. Free convertibility is the 
best test, and the only safeguard, of the value 
of a currency and every advantage should be 
taken of the present propitious conditions to 
press forward towards full convertibility and 
the abolition of all exchange controls. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up: 1958 may fairly be regarded 
as the year in which world confidence in the 
United Kingdom was restored. Sterling re- 
covered from a position of weakness to one 
of strength. Given a reasonable level of world 
trade, there is no reason why 1959 should not 
see further substantial progress. When we 
look back upon the enormous achievements 
of the post-war years, built as they were upon 
small financial foundations, we can surely 
look forward to great developments for this 
country in the years ahead, provided always 
that the Government maintain a sound 
financial policy 
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WAREHOUSES 


(HOLDINGS) 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 
SIR ERIC A. CARPENTER’S REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


The sixty-third Annual General Meeting 
of Lioyd’s Packing Warehouses (Holdings) 
Limited was held on January 28th in Man- 
chester, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, OBE (the 
Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

In the Accounts for the year to September 
30, 1958, now presented, those for Regentone 
Products Limited have, as previously, been 
excluded from the Consolidated Profit and 
Ikoss Account and Balance Sheet and are 
shown separately. 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows the Group Trading Profit as £167,711 
as against £389,404 for the previous year. 

The substantial fall in Trading Profit is 
accounted for to the extent of approximately 
£100,000 by a non-recurring loss to which I 
make further reference in my remarks regard- 
ing the Timber Division. 

After making provision for Taxation 
£88,514 as against £236,396 last year, there 
is an aggregate Net Profit of £79,197 com- 
pared with £153,008 a year ago. There is an 
available balance in the Group of £377,625. 


An interim dividend of 4 per cent less tax 
was paid on the Ordinary Stock in July, 1958. 
This payment meets the requirements with 
regard to distributions for Profits Tax pur- 
poses ; any further distributions for the year 
would have involved an additional charge to 
Profits Tax. Your Directors; therefore, do 
not recommend the payment of any final divi- 
dend on the’ Ordinary Stock for the year 
ended September 30, 1958, but they have 
declared a special interim dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock of 6 per cent less tax, in 
respect of the year to September 30, 1959. 
The tax saving by this procedure amounts to 
approximately £12,000. The special interim 
dividend will absorb £51,750. 

The major changes in the fixed and net 
current assets in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet reflect the sale of the Group interest 
in J. Smith Hargreaves & Company Limited 
(to which I made reference last year) and 
Cawthorn & Sinclair Limited, and the pur- 
chase of the remaining 49 per cent interest in 
Regentone Products Limited, making that 
Company a wholly owned Subsidiary of the 
Group. The value of the investment in 
Regentone Products Limited shown in the 
Balance Sheet at £750,000 is the equivalent of 
the total of that Company’s Capital and 
Capital Reserve. 


The Consolidated Accounts of Regentone 
Products Limited show a Trading Loss of 
£75,721 compared with a Trading Profit of 
£94,536 for the previous year. This regret- 
table change is mainly accounted for by a 
non-recurring loss of £145,936 directly arising 
from an American contract, to which I make 
further reference in my remarks regarding the 
Regentone Group. 


DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Packing Division:—Textile packing has 
suffered a precipitous fall in volume, particu- 
larly during the latter half-of the year under 
review, with consequent fall in profits. The 
decline has far outpaced the benefits derived 
from concentration measures previously 
carried out. Further concentration, though 
presenting practical difficulties in view of 
obligations to tenants, will be essential unless 





there is an early and substantial improvement 
in the prospects. 

The machinery packing section established 
in suitable premises a year ago has attained 
a substantial turnover and, after surmounting 
initial difficulties and expenditure, has 
achieved profitable operation. 

Paper and Packaging Division—The year 
under review has been a difficult one for the 
paper industry. With many extensions of 
paper making and converting plants coming 
into operation production has tended to 
exceed demand in the industry generally, 
resulting in reduced margins. 


Timber Division—The re-organisation of 
timber importing and merchanting referred to 
a year ago has proved beneficial and this sec- 
tion has returned satisfactory profits. On the 
other hand, I regret to have to report that the 
cabinet making undertaking has \been a costly 
failure, incurring a loss of approximately 
£100,000. From its inception, labour and 
management problems proved far more diffi- 
cult than had been anticipated. These were 
accentuated in some measure by the difficul- 
ties experienced at Regentone Products 
Limited referred to later. The factory has 
been closed and much of the plant is being 
transferred to the Regentone Group cabinet 
works, 


Transport Division.—Gross earnings of the 
fleet were maintained in spite of increased 
competition, but increased costs with no com- 
pensating increase in rates again reduced net 
earnings. 


REGENTONE GROUP 


Stockholders will recall that initially the 
Group purchased from Mr W. Harries a 51 
per cent interest in the Regentone Products 
Limited Group. Mr Harries retained the 
remaining 49 per cent and continued as 
Chairman and Managing Director. 

In any such arrangement there is a ten- 
dency for dual control to militate against 
maximum efficiency and I ‘regret that in our 
view this proved to be the case in this 
instance. In the circumstances your Board 
decided that it would be in your best interests 
to acquire from Mr Harries his 49 per cent 
interest and thereby unify control. Mutually 
acceptable terms were agreed to that end and 
the purchase was completed in July, 1958. 

Prior to July, 1958, a serious loss was in- 
curred in connection with a large contract for 
the supply of merchandise to the USA due 
in the view of your Directors to a failure to 
provide adequately for the particular require- 
ments of the American market. The total 
amount of the loss has been ascertained at 
£145,936. 

Mr J. H. Williams has been appointed 
Managing Director of the Regentone Group 
and your Directors have complete confidence 
in the’ management of the Group and good 
reason to anticipate that the investment in 
Regentone Products Limited will prove to be 
advantageous. 

The recent relaxation of Credit Restric- 
tions will be a helpful factor during the cur- 
rent year. 


SUMMARY 


The year under review ha’ been a difficult 
one and your Directors do not regard the 
results with any degree of satisfaction. Apart 
from the non-recurring losses to which I 
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have made particular reference, the under. 
lying causes of the. lower profits have been 
falling margins, highly competitive conditions, 
wage imcreases and rising costs.. With the 
present tendency to recession, there is no 
reason to expect relief from these conditions 
and it is evident that profits will be harder 
to earn. In such circumstances, it is particu- 
larly dangerous to forecast but after a very 


- careful survey, I have reason to be confident 


that the current year will produce better 
results in both the Lloyds and Regentone 
Groups. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE UNION DISCOUNT 
COMPANY OF LONDON 
LIMITED 


PROPOSED SCRIP ISSUE 
LORD KENNET’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Union Discount Company -of _ London 
Limited, will be held on February 20, 1959, 
in London. 

The following is the circulated statement 
of the chairman, The Right Honourable Lord 
Kennet of the Dene, PC, GBE, DSO: 

The year under review has not repeated 
the conditions which made difficulties for the 
Discount Houses during the previous year. 
Five successive reductions in Bank Rate 
during the year, from 7 per cent to 4 per 
cent, have made conditions easier in com- 
parison, and profits are shown at a record 
figure of £550,993 as compared with 
£415,253 for 1957. Hence our Balance Sheet 
reflects a reversal of last: year’s trend. But 
a concomitant result was increased competi- 
tion for Treasury Bills from outside quarters, 
and a lower volume of Bank Bills coming 
forward. Bills discounted were therefore 
over £19 million lower at £165,718,532. Our 
contingent liability on bills rediscounted, 
which stands in the balance sheet at 
£30,213,986 compared with £34,523,989 for 
1957, reffects fairly accurately the reduced 
turnover in commercial bills during the 
course of the year. High money rates, low 
commodity prices, and the general stagnation 
of commodity markets, have caused this 
diminution in the Discount Market’s tradi- 
tional business. Current indications, however, 
are that commercial bill business is picking 
tp again. 

Dealing in bonds has been profitable in a 
year of falling Bank Rate, and the yield on 
bonds has remained substantially above 
money rates. We have, therefore, increased 
our bond portfolio by over 50 per cent from 
£58,154,071 to £88,296,604 in order to take 
advantage of these favourable conditions. 


It will be noted that we propose to 
capitalise a part of our reserve by the issue 
of £1 of Stock for every £5 held, bringing 
the issued capital to £6,652,800. We accord- 
ingly propose to transfer £750,000 from 
“carry forward” to our published reserve. 

In the course of the year our Manager, Mr 
A. W. Trinder, retired after forty years’ 
service. The Board wish to record their 
grateful recognition of his long and distin- 
guished service to the Company. He will 
be greatly missed by his many friends in the 
‘City. We welcome as his successor Mr F. W. 
Arnold, who has been his chief assistant for 
the past twelve years. 

Finally, we would like to thank all our 
friends and customers for their continued 
co-operation, and to record our appreciation 
= good work by both management and 
staff. 
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The Union Discount Company of London, Ltd. 


The Rt. Hon. LORD KENNET OF THE DENE, P.C., G.B.E., D.S.O. (Chairman) 
ERIC O. FAULKNER, M.B.E. (Deputy Chairman) 
‘The Hon, Sir GEOFFREY C. GIBBS, K.C.M.G. Sir ARCHIBALD JAMIESON, K.B.E. 
DAVID JOHN ROBARTS MARK R. NORMAN, O.B.E. J. IVAN SPENS, O.B.E. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 


1957 
£ 
















CAPITAL (in £1 Units - Stock) : 








OE tek ee. anil. piv. eam Oe ea ed ee ee a ae 2,456,000 
8,000,000 8,000,000 
PROFIT AND LOSS: 
917,295 Pee ny DOU © Sas de Sag tees ada hee he eect. ewes hee 1,069,813 
8,917,295 9,069,813 
217,531,277, LOANS secured on Assets of the Company . 226,312,752 
33,897,613 DEPOSITS, OTHER LIABILITIES anp RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 861 | 
100,107 DEPOSITS BY SUBSIDIARIES . ake pe 100,107 
199,238 PROPOSED FINAL DIVIDEND. ‘less. ‘Income Tax jee. guilty. -Soee beat abe 199,238 
251,728,235 263,473,187 













Notes : (1) There is a contingent liability in respect of Bills Re-discounted (excluding Treasury Bills) 
of £30,213,986 (1957, £34,523 989). 
(2) The amount now recoverable in respect of income tax suffered in excess of taxation upon 
profits to date has been included in Loans and Amounts Receivable. 


£272,543,000 





CURRENT ASSETS 


1957 1958 
£ £ 
6,031,000 CASH AT BANKERS AND IN HAND ... 0. nce ee ee as 6,166,235 
185,052,018 BILLS DISCOUNTED less rebate and reserve ...0 6c. sce ses sues 165,718,532 

































SECURITIES at less than Market Value : 
53,478,228 British Government, British Corporation, a Board, Dominion = — 


Government and Corporation i aos 81,203,474 
Unquoted : 
4,675,843 British Corporation and Public Board Doras .. ade eakis ats eee heh 7,093,130 
58,154,071 88,296,604 
11,208,334 LOANS AND AMOUNTS RECEIVABLE... 2... cco cee cue wwe te 12,161,542 


260,445,423 





272,342,893 





FIXED ASSETS 


SHARES IN SUBSIDIARIES at cost.. as 
The _ _ = — at 3ist December, 1958, are represented ‘by Deposits with the 


FREEHOLD PREMISES, ee Furniture and Fittings, at cost /ess amounts ; 
100,000 written off ... nei al 100/000 
KENNET, Chairman. 
v4 . FAULKNER, Ses ea an 
Cc. G. SEVASTOPULO, Secretary. £272,543 ,000 





100,107 





100,107 
® 


£260,645,530 








PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 
iA , 1958 









PROFIT FOR THE YEAR, after providing for amortization of premiums on securities, 
415,253 rebate and taxation, and after making a transfer to Reserve for Contingencies 
Notes : (1) The Accounts of Subsidiaries show neither profit nor loss for the year 1958 (1957, same). 
(2) The Directors’ emoluments for the year were — Directors’ Fees £7,500 and Chairman’s 
Remuneration £2,400 — a total of £9,900 (1957 same). 


Deduct Dividends paid and proposed per £1 Unit of Stock, /ess Income Tax— 


Interim of Is. 3d. paid 2nd ew 1958 oa iol dk aad 199,237 

Final of 1s. 3d. oes hs, dati pal ah edeeks dd aan, dae 199,238 
398,475 __ 398,475 
16,778 152,518 
900,517 Add: Balance brought forward from previous year ond, San 608 Ste oe 917,295 


Balance carried forward 3lst December, 1958 ont tenn Lene <bean oad £1,0 069,813 
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CONCESSIONS 


LIMITED 


CAPTAIN CHARLES WATERHOUSE’S REVIEW 
A REFLECTION OF AFRICAN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The Annual General Meeting of Tan- 
ganyika Concessions Limited was held on 
January 22, 1959, at the Head Office of the 
Company, Tanganyika House, Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Captain The Right 
Honourable Charles Waterhouse, MC, DL, 
the Chairman, presiding. 


The Chairman addressed the Meeting as 
follows: 


“Since the last Annual General Meeting, 
Mr Harry Oppenheimer has accepted an 
invitation to join the Board. He has been 
able to attend several Meetings in the last 
twelve. months and his experience and 
wisdom will be of the greatest value to the 
Company. 

“You will have seen the portrait of Sir 
Robert Williams at the beginning of the 
Annual Report, and you will have noticed 
that last Tuesday, January 20th, marked the 
60th Anniversary of the foundation of this 
Company. We may therefore feel that this 
Meeting commemorates its Diamond Jubilee. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


“ The financial year to July 31, 1958, ended 
with a net profit of £3,446,103 as against 
£4,309,796 in the previous year. The Board 
recommends a final dividend of 2s. 3d., making 
a total of 3s. 9d. for the year on the doubled 
capital of the Company, as compared with 
9s. 6d. last year on the old capital. 


“An agreement, after prolonged negotia- 
tions with the Inland Revenue authorities, 
makes it possible to pay 6d. of this year’s 
dividend out of a section of the revenue 
reserves which had paid United Kingdom 
Income Tax, bringing a material advantage 
to Shareholders resident in Great Britain. 
The total dividend of 3s. 9d., if agreed to, 
should be considered in its entirety as justi- 
fied by this year’s earnings. It therefore 
indicates no modification of the Company’s 
dividend policy but it involves a readjustment 
of the figures in the Balance Sheet within the 
general heading of ‘ Revenue Reserves.’ This, 
unhappily, is a process which cannot be 
repeated. 


COPPER PRICE 


“ At our meeting last year I referred to the 
sharp fall in the price of copper which during 
1957 averaged £219 per ton. That fall con- 
tinued in the first months of this year, until 
in February the low figure of £163 was 
touched. Since then, there has been a 
marked improvement, though it has unfor- 
tunately been followed by a fall from the 
highest point reached. The average price 
for 1958 was £198. 


“On January 3rd this year, the Union 
Miniére paid an interim dividend after taxa- 
tion of 600 Belgian francs against 750 francs 
in 1957. They stated that in so doing they 
merely reverted to an earlier principle 
whereby a fixed interim dividend of 600 
francs was paid each year and that the size 
of the interim dividend should not be taken 
as an indication of the size of the total dis- 
tribution ; the latter would only be fixed in 
May, 1959. 


“The sales of copper by Union Miniére 
have remained satisfactory in 1958, which has 
led that Company to make substantial deduc- 
tions from its. stocks.. To maintain these at 


‘agricultural economy. 


the level required for an efficient organising 
of the sales, it was decided in October to 
come back to a rate of production nearly 
equal to that of 1957. We therefore await 
the Union Miniére results for the year ended 
December 31, 1958, with as much interest 
as ever. 


“As you have heard, some disturbances 
have taken place recently in the Belgian 
Congo. They have been limited to Leopold- 
ville where there is a turbulent group of 
the Bakongo tribe. The Congo is a vast 
country and the ethnical and economic prob- 
lems differ widely from one province to 
another. 


“ For some time before this trouble arose, 
the Belgian Government hdd been preparing 
a new programme for the political develop- 
ment of the Congo. This programme, which 
has now been made known, sets the various 
stages of the evolution and the conditions to 
be fulfilled at each stage, the final aim being 
a continued association between Belgium and 
the Congo. The need to carry on economic 
development and to promote public and 
private enterprise was emphasised. 


THE BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


“The year 1958 has not been an easy one 
for the Benguela Railway. Freight rates are 
in some cases dependent on the price of the 
metal carried, and the low price of copper 
and of other metals and ores has therefore 
resulted in lower freight receipts. Even more 
important has been a material fall in the flow 
of traffic inward to the Belgian Congo. On 
the other hand, internal Angola traffic’ is 
developing in the’ steady but unspectacular 
way which one would expect in a healthy 
In spite of this and 
certain compensations from other sources, 
the net revenue shows a material decline on 
that for 1957. 


. “During the year the Company has done 
its utmost to meet the demand for the trans- 
port to Lobito of increasing quantities of. 
iron ore from Cuima deposits and in the last 


‘months of 1958 had worked up the tonnage 


to over 30,000 tons per month. This con- 
siderable achievement on the part of Dr 
Pinto Basto and his Board, supported by the 
highly competent staff in Africa, will, we 
hope, receive the full recognition it deserves 
both from the Angola Government and the 
Mining Companies in the negotiations which 
are now taking place in Lisbon between 
them and the Railway Company concerning 
the long term development of this traffic. 


“The exploration projects in Northern 
Rhodesia and in Tanganyika Territory in 
which, with The Zambesia Exploring Com- 
pany, we are interested through our asso- 
ciate . company, Tanganyika Holdings 
Limited, are continuing according to plan, 
but as, yet, there are no major discoveries of 
economic value to report. 


“You will have noted with satisfaction the 
conclusion of the merger between The Zam- 
besia - Exploring Company Limited and 
Kentah Gold Areas Limited, from which 
material benefits should accrue to the Share- 
holders of both companies. 


“On behalf of the Shareholders of Tanks, 
I am happy again to offer my thanks to the 


Staffs both of this Company and of its 
Associates.” 
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The Report and Accounts were ‘adopted, 
the payment of the final dividend wag 
approved and the retiring Directors were 
re-elected 





SECOND COVENT 
GARDEN PROPERTY 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES 


The 25th annual general meeting of Second 
Covent Garden Property Company Limited 
was held on January 20th in on, Sir 
Brian Mountain, Bart (the chairman), pre- 
siding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The Group profit before taxation for the 
year to September 30th, 1958, amounted to 
£604,569 which compares with £571,042 for 
the previous year. The net profit after pro- 
viding for taxation and minority interests 
is £175,133 which compares with £153,546 
for the previous year. 


The revenue of the Group has shown a 
satisfactory increase during the year and 
several development schemes have been satis- 
factorily completed. Your Board is pressing 
ahead with further schemes of this nature 
with the object of expanding your Company’s 
activities wherever possible. 


During the year the Company acquired a 
substantial equity interest in The Arndale 
Property Trust Limited, a public property 
development company with headquarters in 
Bradford. Your Directors consider that this 
stake in this most progressive Company will 
grow steadily in value and they welcome 
the association with it. 

The Covent Garden Market has had a 
satisfactory trading year, and I hope that the 
current year will turn out to be equally 
satisfactory. In the House of Commons on 
June 11, 1958, the Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food announced that the 
Government accepted the view of the Runci- 
man Committee on horticultural markets that 
the market at Covent Garden should not be 
moved, and had decided that a statutory 
Covent Garden Market Authority should be 
~created to acquire and run the Market. Your 
Directors are naturally very concerned to see 
that the interests of your Company and of 
the Market traders are properly protected, 
and are continuing to take the best advice 
to achieve this. 


Your Directors recommend a Final Divi- 
dend of 74 per cent, less income tax, making 
a total of 124 per cent for the year, compared 
with 10 per cent for the previous year. The 
retained profits of the Group amount to 
£47,196 as compared with £47,171 for the 
previous year. 


Your Directors consider that in view of 
the increasing value of your Company’s 
shares, the time has come to sub-divide each 
Ordinary Share of £1 into four Ordinary 
Shares of 5s. Shareholders are therefore 
being asked at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting to approve this. A resolution is also 
being submitted for the adoption of new 
Articles of Association in modern form. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
at the subsequent extraordinary general meet- 
ing a special resolution sub-dividing the 
Ordinary Shares and adopting new Articles 
of Association was passed. At a separate 
class meeting of the holders of the 5 pet 
cent Cumulative: Preference Shares sanction 
was given to the adoption of. new Articles 
of Association. 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 


COMPANY LIMITED 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


SIR ERIC GORE BROWNE’S 
STATEMENT 


The Ninety-first Annual General Meeting 
of Alexanders Discount Company Limited 
will be held on February 19th in London. 


The following is the circulated statement 
of the Chairman, Sir Eric Gore Browne, 
DSO, OBE, TD: 


The year 1958 was one in which there 
were very few dull moments in the City of 
London. 


A paradox is defined as “a proposition 
seemingly absurd yet really true.” I think 
that the year for which we now account has 
been fairly described as a of paradox. 
Looking back on it, you will remember that 
it started with a 7 per cent Bank Rate, the 
aftermath of the sterling crisis in the Autumn 
of 1957, that the economic and financial 
position in the USA was then obscure, and 
that, owing to the fall in world commodity 
prices, the purchasing power of some of - 
countries which are our best customers 
finished articles was seriously diminished 
Then, in the Spring of 1958, sunshine began 
to break through the mist. By the end of 
the year Bank Rate was down to 4 per cent— 
this country had a large increase in gold and 
dollar reserves and a record surplus on inter- 
national account—some restrictions on bank 
lending and hire purchase had been removed 
—“personal” loans had found a place 
amongst the facilities offered by the banks— 
and, as the year drew to its close, the £ 
sterling was made fully convertible, within 
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the prescribed official rates, by holders out- 
side the Sterling area. And all these great 
events had taken place in spite of a moderate 
increase in unemployment and some fall in 
production in this island kingdom. 


A PARADOX INDEED! 


But for myself I am proud to think that 
this improvement in our national position 
marks a great tribute to British character on 
which in no small degree the value of the £ 
Sterling, in the markets of the world, 
depends. In a world of controlled econo- 
mies it is difficult to know the true value of 
any currency. “Gild the farthing if you 
will, yet it is a farthing still.” Or is it not? 


BANK RATE CHANGES 


In the result, as you can well imagine, 
1958 was a year full of incident in the history 
of your Company. I have already referred 
to the 3 per cent fall in the Bank Rate over 
the year. This was accomplished in five 
stages. The first, a reduction of a full 1 per 
cent being made on March 20th ; subsequent 
reductions of 4 per cent at a time were made 
on May 22nd, June 19th, August 14th and 
November 20th; bringing the rate down to 
4 per cent where it now stands. 


The only Government loan falling due 
for repayment during the year was the 4 per 
cent Conversion 1957/58 on June 15th ; an 
offer to convert this into 4} per cent Con- 
version 1963 or 5} per cent Funding 1974 
was accepted by the great majority of holders. 
There were two issues of stock bearing 
interest at the rate of 5} per cent during the 
year; one in January falling due in 1966 
and one in February with a longer maturity 
1982/84. In December an offer limited to 
250 million was made to holders of 2 per 
cent Conversion 1958/59 to convert into 
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44 per cent Conversion 1964, This was fully 
accepted. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


Now, if you will turn to the figures which 
accompany this statement, you will see that 
your Capital, Share Premium Account and 
General Reserve remain unchanged, that the 

carried forward has been increased 
to £198,543, that our holding of Government 
securities, now shown at market value, is 
£42,527,056 and of bills £80,389,380, and 
that the increased dividend which we propose 
to you has been fully earned. Our turnover 
in Treasury Bills has increased by nearly 6 
per cent during the year and our total holding 
of Commercial Bills constitutes a record in 
the history of the Company. 


I hope you will regard these results as 
satisfactory. But I must remind you that 
we have to look forward to a future when the 
operation of the Bank Rate and circumstances 
over which we have no control may not 
prove to the advantage of holders of Bills of. 
Exchange or of short dated Government 
securities. And thus it behoves your Board 
to make its primary objective to reconstitute 
once more its reserves, having due regard to 
the interests of the shareholders which are 
always in our minds. 


It is again my pleasant duty to express the 
gratitude of all of us to the Banks for their 
unfailing support, and to Sir Antony Mac- 
naghten, Mr Dawkins and all of our staff for 
their hard work and devotion to duty during 
the past year 


We have a very good team. Sir Antony, 
in his capacity as Chairman of the Discount 
Houses Association, gave evidence in January 
of last year to the Ratcliffe Commission on 
the operation of the London Discount 
Market. We await the findings of this 


Commission with keen interest. 


THE DAVID BROWN 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


MR DAVID BROWN’S REVIEW 


The Eighth Annual General Meeting of 
The David Brown Corporation Limited was 
held at Park Gear Works, Huddersfield, on 
Monday, January 26, 1959, at 12 noon. The 
following is an extract from Mr David 
Brown’s review: The financial year covered 


_ by the Accounts which it is my pleasure to 


present to you was one of steady improve- 
ment for almost all angles and the orders 
received by the Group were some £1,200,000 
higher than those obtained during the pre- 
vious year. In parallel with this, the value 
of goods despatched to our customers in- 
creased by over £800,000 and the turnover 
was the highest in the company’s history. 


Unfortunately, the year has also been one 
of rising costs and, with business becoming 
increasingly competitive, these increases have 
had to be absorbed in order to keep the prices 
of our products stable. In spite of these in- 
creasing costs in material and labour we have, 
by concerted attacks on overhead costs, had 
some success in neutralising their effect, as 
will be seen from the fact that our profit 
before taxation is £703,336, as against last 
year’s figure of £469,240. Some of the econo- 
mies have been of a drastic nature but will, I 
am sure, be beneficial in the years to come. 


I think you will agree that an increase in 
Profit before Tax of £234,096 calls for con- 
gratulations to all concerned. As usual, this 
pleasure is spoilt by the large slice which goes 
to the tax collector, and this year he takes 
£469,002 as against £291, 490. Part of the 
increase in this year’s taxation figuré results 
from the change in the basis, of Profits Tax, 
and it seems strange that, as a prudent organi- 
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sation which ploughs back as much as possi- 
ble of its resources into the business, we 
should be made to suffer for so doing. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


You will be interested to know that the 
careful and patient study of the Company’s 
products undertaken by our Development 
Departments over the last few years, is now 
beginning to show results and is enabling us 
to open up markets which are helping to 
mitigate the decline in others which have 
been almost traditional with us. For instance, 
we have been successful in obtaining orders 
from China, Germany and Russia which are 
well in excess of a million pounds and the 
most satisfactory aspect of this is that they 
cover Machine Tools, General Gearing, 
Small Tools and Tractors. We have been 
able to place on the market an entirely new 
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Aston Martin, in the shape of our Mark IV 
model, and orders have already been received 
which will more than dispose of the produc- 
tion for the coming year. In previous 
reports I have mentioned the developments 
which were taking place in our Agricultural 
Machinery Unit at Leigh and current orders 
on hand are of such a volume that we can 
predict with certainty that its turnover in the 
current year will be the highest on record. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


It would be foolish of me to leave you with 
the impression that everything has reached 
a state of perfection. We are meeting intense 
competition, not only at home but also over- 
seas, and where orders are being won these 
are on considerably narrowed margins of 
profit ; in many cases we are finding, parti- 
cularly in the export market, that credit of a 
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long-term nature is becoming a vital factor. 
Our customers are shorter 
delivery periods and you will see that this 
again compelled us to increase our Stocks and 
Work in Progress by some £650,000. 


We are, at present, carrying an order book 
in excess of £7 million and our General 
Gearing, Machine Tool and Automobile 
Divisions have more than sufficient work in 
front of them to keep them in full production 
for the rest of the current year, but our 
Foundries Division, while still fully occu- 
pied, may suffer a diminution of volume in 
common with the trade generally. 


In. spite of these factors, I ‘feel confident 
that the results for the current year will be 
no less satisfactory than those I am at present 
placing before you. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








BALANCE SHEET as at 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 





1957 1958 1957 1958 
Indian LIABILITIES Indian Indian ASSETS Indian 
Rupees Rupees ~ Rupees Rupees 

Capital, Authorised, Issued and Paid 148,837,704 Cash and Balances with Banks --» 181,628,215 

13,100,000 Up .. kia : 13,100,000 | 169,291,000 British Government Treasury Bills ... 333,250,000 
8,600,000 General Reserve ... .- 15,000,000 British and Other Government Secur- 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts ities (at under market value as at 

(including Provisions for Contin- 29,098,076 31.12.58) .. 33,101,300 

447,494,600 gencies) ... es ob”. eon ee 1,000,000 Other Investments, at or under cost 2,931,055 
1,441,000 Dividend Payable ... 1,834,000 Advances to Customers, Bills Dis- 

801,357 Profit and Loss Account Balance 1,072,984 | 123,010,177 counted and Other Accounts --- 138,348,905 
Confirmed Credits and Guarantees on Land and Buildings, less amounts 

60,744,341 behalf of Customers, as per contra 76,909,347 200,000 written off ‘ 700,000 
Liability of Customers for Confirmed 
Credits and — as per 

60,744,341 contra 76,909,347 


; 


Note.—There is a contingent 








liability of Rs.1,000,000 in 
respect of uncalled capital on 
** Other Investments.” 









532,181,298 


AHMED SAOUD ALKHALED, 
Chairman. 





766,868,822 | 532,181,298 


KHALIFA KHALED GHUNEIM, 
Deputy Chairman. 







766,868,822 








A. E. MEDLYCOTT, 
General Manager. 






PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 
















1957 1958 1957 1958 
Indian Indian Indian Indian 
Rupees Rupees Rupees Rupees 

1,600,000 ‘Transferred to General Reserve ‘ 2,400,000 Profit after charging all expenses, 
Provision for payment of dividend ; g provisions for contingencies 
1,441,000 of 14% ... at gas 1,834,000 3,351,941 and writing down assets... 4,505,627 
801,357 Balance carried forward... 1,072,984 490,416 Balance brought forward from last year 801,357 













3,842,357 





5,306,984 | 3,842,357 5,306,984 
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THE:-BURNLEY BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


SOUND AND. CREDITABLE PROGRESS 


The Annual Meeting of The Burnley 
Building Society was held on January 28th at 
Burnley. 


Sir John H. Grey, JP (the Chairman), pre- 
sided, and, in the course of his speech, said: 

The Society’s one hundred and eighth 
Annual Report and Statement of Accounts 
records another year of very creditable pro- 
gress. The enlargement of our asset figure 
to £55 million is a particularly noteworthy 
achievement. when viewed against the per- 
petuation of the Government’s credit restric- 
tion policy until the middle of the year. 
They are figures in which we take a great 
pride because they demonstrate our enjoy- 
ment of an extensive goodwill and a wide- 
spread background of unfailing support. Our 
progress has been essentially sound in 
character and wholly to be commended in 
that the expansion of our assets has been 
matched by an appropriate increase in our 
reserves. 


The Government’s ability in July sub- 
stantially to unshackle the economy from the 
credit restriction had the effect of freeing 
money for investment in building societies. 
Indeed, investments flowed into the Society 
in the last four months of the year at a rate 
comparable with that seen prior to the 
imposition of credit restriction at the 
beginning of 1955. 


INTEREST RATES 


Commenting on interest rates, the Chair- 
man said: The reasons which prompted us 
in 1957 to face a rising Bank rate without 
resorting hastily to an alteration in our own 
interest rates are precisely those which have 
persuaded us in 1958 to face a fall in Bank 
rate with similar circumspection. 
have been precipitate and irresponsible for 
the Building Society Movement to lower its 
rates immediately with the reduction in Bank 
rate without waiting to observe the effect 
such fall would have upon the level of long 
term interest rates. In fact, the yield on War 
Loan, which may be taken as a guide to 
long term rates, is now little different from 
that obtainable in 1956 when our rates were 
stabilised at their present level. 


The enormous and vital contribution 
which the Building Society Movement has 
made in the housing of the people has been 
based upon its continued ability to offer 
competitive terms for the attraction of 
investors’ funds, due regard being paid to 
the undoubted security and the facility for 
investment and withdrawal which our 
members enjoy. This competitive position 
is one which we-are obliged to maintain if 
money is to flow freely on mortgage, and if 
our ability to perform our essential worth- 
while function is not to be imperilled. We 
must therefore, resist any irresponsible pres- 
sure to reduce our rates: we must ensure, 
before any reduction is countenanced, that 
our investing members would be justified 
in leaving their funds in our keeping. 

In operating the House Purchase and 
Housing Bill laid before Parliament in 

ember, as is our intention, there will be 
n0 relaxation in our lending policy. A little 
over 10 per cent of our mortgage advances 
already relate to houses within the Govern- 
ment’s qualifying limits—i.e., built before 
1919 within a price ceiling of £2,500. 
Exchequer grants will be available to us for 
the financing of this class of business if we 

Id need to avail ourselves of them. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


It would ° 
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R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD. 


The Annual General Meeting of R. A. 
Lister & Company Limited was held at 
Dursley on January 23rd. In the course of 
his statement Sir Percy Lister, the Chairman, 
who presided, said: 

From the Consolidated Balance Sheet and 
accounts you will have observed that the 
Group Profits have been maintained in a 
trading period that has been far from normal. 

These encouraging results have been in 
part due to the steady development of your 
principal subsidiary and associated companies, 
both at home and overseas, which have in- 
creased their volume of turnover and, in 
consequence, their yield on your investment 
in them. 

In the Home Market the wide and varied 
range of the products of your group of com- 
panies has enjoyed a growing demand. The 
production volume of the air cooled diesel 
engine range has been increased with en- 
couraging results. The introduction of Lister 
Air Cooled Diesel driven power units to our 
range of Lister Auto Trucks has increased 
the demand for new trucks and permitted 
users of the petrol driven models to convert 
to diesel and enjoy the greatly added 
economy of operation. 

Your Marine company has enjoyed another 
successful year and its range of marine pro- 
pulsion and marine auxiliary diesel engines is 
building an enviable reputation both at home 
and overseas. The activities of this company 
will, we believe, steadily grow based on the 
good reputation of the products and service 
behind them. 

Last year, I was able to report of the 
benefits accruing to your Australian company 
resulting from the sale of certain of its fixed 
assets, which could not be profitably em- 
ployed. This has released resources for de- 
veloping the other manufacturing activities of 
this company, which are being steadily de- 
veloped in line with the logical requirements 
of that great country. 

During the year, your associated company 
in Mexico has commenced its trading opera- 
tions on a basis which should permit of the 
future expansion of the business in this 
market. 

Your Rail Traction company, the formation 
of which I referred to last year, has made 
steady progress and will, during the coming 
year, have additions to its range, of interest 
we believe, to the home and overseas: markets. 


As I forecast to you a year ago, your Direc- 
tors, after securing expert advice, have dur- 
ing the year created the R. A. Lister Pensions 
Trustees Limited, in order that it may give to 
the Staff and Employees, the best possible 
scale of benefits and security from a self- 
operated Pensions Scheme. The Benefits 
accruing to all concerned are considerably 
increased over those previously available and 
increased ex-gratia payments are being made 
to existing pensioners. 


The Record Turnover, the Record Net 
Profit, the strength of the Reserve Position 
created by the ploughing back of profits for 
many years, and bearing in mind that dur- 
ing the year all in your employ have secured 
increased emoluments, there is a long de- 
ferred opportunity of increasing the dividend 
to our Shareholders, whose support and co- 
operation has been fundamental to our pro- 
gress. This higher dividend, though much 
appreciated, represents less than 7 per cent 
on the capital employed in the Group. 

The Political and Economic difficulties, 
which have beset the Middle and Far East 
and many of the Latin American and Euro- 


= countries, together with the currently 
ower prices of primary products seriously 
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affecting the purchasing power of those. who 
produce these products, make any attempt 
to forecast future trends hazardous. We take 
courage from the fact that there is a great 
need and demand for the products of our 
modern and well-equipped factories and we 
can only hope that peace and sanity will 
permit of the need being satisfied in the 
—— manner for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 


In conformity with your Board’s policy of 
making provision for the future direction and 
management of your Parent Company and its 
Subsidiaries, they have invited Mr P. 
MacKay-James (who has been Director of 
Blackstone & Company Limited and in 
charge of the Blackstone Factory at Stamford) 
and Mr F. E. Blackstone (who has been a 
Director of some of your Subsidiary Com- 
panies and an executive with our Export 
Sales Division) to join your Board, and these 
appointments I now have pleasure in formally 
submitting to you for your confirmation. 


BROOK MOTORS LIMITED 


IMPROVED PROFITS DESPITE 
INCREASED COMPETITION 


The Ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Brook Motors Limited was held on January 
24th at Huddersfield. Mr Frank V. Brook, 
the Chairman and Joint Managing Director, 
presided. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts: 


The trend of improved profits shown in 
our brief half yearly Statement continued, 
but at a slower rate. In line with the general 
fall im demand experienced throughout 
British industry, we also felt its effect, 
although our overall export orders helped 
to retain full production. Whilst some re- 
ductions in prices of materials have assisted 
the control of manufacturing costs, the recent 
further wage awards are likely to more than 
offset this advantage. Increased competition 
on both home and export markets is to be 
expected which must be met by improved 
production methods, better technical facili- 
ties, and concentration in types of equip- 
ment manufactured. The popularity of the 
new British Standard Motors is a major 
factor in helping to achieve this position. 


In the last few months an opportunity was 
taken to terminate existing agency agreements 
in Canada and form our own Canadjan Sub- 
sidiary Company under the name of Brook 
Electric Motors of Canada Limited, with 
headquarters in Toronto. 


Sales through the American Subsidiaries, 
Brook Motor Corporation and Brook Motor 
Corporation of Florida, have continued to 
expand. The last few months of the year 
under review particularly indicated a trade 
revival and produced satisfactory results. 


In other overseas markets our experience 
has been one of retention rather than expan- 
sion. Import restrictions imposed by the 
New Zealand government are having some 
effect and more recently heavy import duties 
on the popular sizes of motors have been 
imposed by the Eire government. These 
unfortunate restrictions present many difficul- 
ties to the manufacturer who is export 
minded. 

Our new fractional horsepower motor 
factory has now been in full production for 
a number of months. It has come into opera- 
tion at a time when the demand for this class 
of motor is increasing, partly as a result of 
the easement in credit restrictions resulting 
in higher demand for domestic machinery, 
where large quantities are required. 


Although competition is keener and is likely 

































450 COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


Applications are invited for the appointment of an 
officer to have charge of the administrative~and clerical 
work of the County Planning and Development Depart- 
ment. The officer will be designated as Chief Clerk and 
the appointment will be on A.P.T. Grade V (£1,175- 
£1,325 per annum) the commencing salary to be according 
to qualifications and experience. 

Applicants should have had extensive experience of 
administrative work and in the writing of reports and 
memoranda. They should have a degree in Administra- 
tion, Economics, Law or Commerce. or a _ recognised 
secretarial qualification. 

The Council are prepared to grant lodging allowances 
of 35s. per week for a period of six months and second- 
class railway travel home every two months during the 
initial six months to married applicants maintaining a 
home outside the geographical county. Consideration will 
also be given to the granting of financial assistance in 
appropriate cases towards removal expenses. 

Applicants should give details of age, education and 
training. qualifications, present and previous appointments 
and experience, and the names of two persons to whom 
reference can be made. Applications, in which relation- 
ship to any member or senior officer of the County Council 
must be disclosed, should be sent to D. W. Riley, County 
Planning and Development Officer, 41a Eastgate Street, 
Stafford, not later than February 11, 1959. Canvassing 


will disqualify. T. BR. EVANS 
. A ANS, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


to remain so in the foreseeable future, your 
Company is well equipped to meet that 
challenge although profit margins may be 
lower. We are expecting continued expan- 
sion from both of our Subsidiary Companies 
and the order book is in a satisfactory state. 


I would take this opportunity of thanking 
all your employees on behalf of the share- 
holders and the Board, for their continued 
loyalty and enthusiastic interest in the 
prosperity of the Company. 

Mr David Brook was re-elected to the 
Board. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


















EDUCAT:iON AND COURSES 
9/- a tine. 


SHORT COURSE IN OPERATIONAL, RESEARCH 
The London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, London, W.C.2, in conjunction with the 
Operational Research Society, will hold a course in 
Operational Research, from 6-17 April. for graduates, or 
persons with equivalent qualifications and suitable experi- 
ence. Residential accommodation will be available and 
fees will be £65, including residence, or £50 non-resident 
—Particulars and applications forms can be obtained from 
the Registrar of the School. The last date for the return 
of completed application forms is March 4th. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR POSITION oF 
COMMISSIONER 


EXPORT PAYMENTS INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The Corporation is a statutory body established te 
Promote trade with countries outside Australia by pro. 
viding Insurance against the risk of non-payment ia 
Export Trade. In its first full year of operation to June 
1958, the Corporation issued policies to a face value of 
over £11 million. 

The Commissioner is responsible for the operation of 
the Corporation. He will be required in the course of 
Promoting the business of the Corporation to further 
a high standing for the Corporation and its officers 
with leaders of industry and commerce and export trade 
throughout Australia. Liaison with overseas and inter. 
national organisations in this field is also required. 

Applications will be judged on qualifications and experi. 
ence, not necessarily in the field of insurance. 

The appointment will be for a period of seven years 
and there is provision for re-appointment. 

Salary will be commensurate with the responsibilitics of 
the appointment and the qualifications and experience of 
the successful applicant. Appropriate allowances also 
will be paid. 

The headquarters of the Corporation are in Sydney with 
a Branch Office in Melbourne. 

Applications will be treated in strictest confidence, 
They should be marked “ E.P.I.C.,” and be lodged not 
later than February 28, 1959, with the Official Secretary, 
Australia House, The Strand, London, from whom further 
particulars can be. obtained. 











































































NIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of two lectures 
entitled “ Economic Growth and the Problem of 
Inflation,” will be delivered by Mr N. Kaldor (Cambridge) 
at 5 p.m. on February 6 and 13, at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 


TICKET. 
JAMES HENDERSON. 
Academic Registrar. 


THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE 


Complete inexpensive tuition for G.C.E. Accountancy 
Secretaryship, Law, Civil Service, Local Government, 
Banking, Insurance, etc.—No PASS—NO FEE guaran- 
tee. Over 50,000 successes. For FREE 100-page book 
write to-day to the Principal. The Rapid Results College, 
Dept. E.13, Tuition House, London, S.W.19, or call at 
235 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (WHI 
8877). Open week-days incl. Sat. mornings. 


~~ SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. 1,147 W.H. students passed 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1950-58. Tuition also for 
G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies. 
Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. _ a 
@ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S. 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees: instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 

















EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

minations—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ns. eGecretarial. Civil Service, Management, Export. 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subiects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested. to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
FINANCIAL NOTICE 
~ BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


he following preliminary traffic results for the year 
1958 compared with the year 1957 have been issued. 





1958 

Kilometres run .. ee “Mice ee ee 6,091,660 
Passenger Traffic es 1,585 — Ese. 17,006,000 
ae lhl I . 20 ae 
Other ee es 597,881— 71,290,000 
— > ee ae 463.793 — . 225,306,000 
Other es oe 104,634— 74,594,000 
Miscellaneous ——— _ <= wo 9.865.000 

cludi rvice 
= a ‘ : 1.365.003 — ,, 425.490,000 

i ses in 
ae i were: Se a 
Net Operating Receipts 1957 ee 185,162,000 
Kilometres run .. oe o: ee es 5,992,120 

Tons 
Passenger Traffic ee 1,540 — Esc. 16,765,000 
ffic : 
ee ee oe ee 88,357— ., 11,486,000 
Other oe ee 648.627— . 66.237,.000 
it Traffic : 

"Tiewae ee ee 482,295 — ,, 238,397,000 
Other o> = 169.883 — ,, 119,302,000 
Miscellaneous Receipts = =< & 11,732,000 

Tons (Excluding Service 
Traffic) Fs . 1.390.702 ——- ., 463.914.0000 

Workin: Expenses in 
a en se sy. os ee ee «+ 235,621,000 
Net Operating Receipts .e ° 228.298.000 


Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Debentures 
and 90 per cent of the equity of the Bengucla Railway. 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


Men aged 24-30 with a keen interest in O. & M. work are required in expanding 
departments in the Midlands and North in an industrial group. The commencing 
salary will be in the range £750-£1,250 p.a. 





qualification. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE FEDERATION 
OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


VACANCY : BIOMETRICIAN : DEPARTMENT OF 
RESEARCH AND SPECIALIST SERVICES : 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 


A vacancy exists for a fully qualified consultant 
Biometrician. Duties would include the design of experi- 
ments in all phases of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
Research, together with the analysis of data and related 
Statistical practice. 

Salary range: £1,925 x £75—£2,000 x £50—£2,050 p.a. 

Application forms and further details may be obtained 
from the Sccretary (R), Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, 
London, W.C.2. Closing date February 14th. 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL 
SERVICE 

Psychologist (Vocational Officer) for unestablished post 
required at Industrial Rehabilitation Unit. Possibility of 
establishment by open competition later. Age at least 


21 =siyears. Qualifications: Good honours degree in 
psychology or equivaicnt and preferably with post- 
graduate training or experience in occupational 


psychology. Work involves aptitude testing and _ voca- 
tional guidance. National salary scales: Men £575 (at 
21)—£920 (at age 30 or on entry if over 30)—-£1,215. 
Women £575 (at 21)—£910 (at 30 or on entry if over 30) 
—£1,180.—Particulars and _ application forms from 
M.L.N.S., Technical and Scientific Register (K), 26 King 
Street, London, S.W.1. quoting G.159/8A. 
As required by a leading firm of consulting 
actuarics in South Africa and Rhodesia. Attractive 
commencing salary and prospect of a partnership within 
a few years.—Apply, giving full details of experience, to 
Box 1101. All applicants will be interviewed. 
ENTLEMAN required as Assistant by Managing 
Director of Large Industrial Group. Candidates for 
this position should be in age group 35-40, of good 
address and thoroughly experienced in commercial matters 
and administration; competent to advise in the engage- 
ment of commercial staff as required. and possessing the 
ability to carry out negotiations at executive level. Com- 
mencing salary for the position will be adequate and 
intending applicants should at present be in receipt of 
not less than £1,500 per annum. Successful applicant must 
be prepared to reside in Northern England. Applications 
will in first instance receive full consideration prior to 
interview, and will be treated with the utmost confidence.— 
Write Box 1116. 


CONOMIST required by BRITISH PETROLEUM 

COMPANY LIMITED in its Head Office in London. 
Applicants, aged 28-35. should have a good degree in 
Economics and have experience of Applied Economics. 
Would be required to undertake economic studies of 
individual countries in which an Oil Company would be 
interested. Salary according to age and experience. Non- 
contributory Pension Fund. Assisted House Purchase 
scheme. Removal expenses and settling-in allowance 
payable in certain cases. Luncheon Club.—Write, giving 
full particulars, quoting reference H.4450, to Box 5981, 
c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 

NIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON, Department of 

Economics.—Applications are invited for the post of 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in Sociology. Candidates 
should have a good Honours Degree in Sociology, or 
Economics with Sociology. Salary scales: Lecturer £900 
x £50—£1.350 x £75—£1.650 with an efficiency bar at 
£1.300. Assistant Lecturer £700 x £50—£850. The 
initial salary will depend on qualifications and experi- 
ence.—Further particulars should be obtained from the 

and Registrar, to whom applications (7 copies 

from U.K. applicants) should be sent, not later 
February 28th. 


Candidates should have had one or two years’ experience in this field. They 
should preferably possess a degree in commerce or economics, or an accounting 


Successful candidates will be given such further training as is necessary, and 
will be expected to specialise in O. & M. for five years, after which they will 
be encouraged to take appointments within the group at executive level. 


Applications will be treated in confidence.—Box 1118. 








NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 
TRAINING POSTS IN HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Minister of Health and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland invite applications for up to the sixteen training 
Posts in hospital administration. 

Successful applicants will hold these posts for a maxi- 
mum of three years, beginning in the autumn of 1959 
and will be given practical experience of all branches 
of hospital administration, together with courses of instruc- 
tion at the University of Manchester or at the Hospital 
Administrative Staff College of King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund for London, 

A short list of applicants will be called for interview 
by a Selection Committee. 

Applicants should be not more than 30 years of age 
at September 1, 1959, but the Selection Committee has 
discretion to accept applicants up to 35 years. Subject 
to the discretion of the Selection Committee in exceptional 
cases, one of the following qualifications is required : 


If already employed in the hospital service. applicants 
should either : 


() have graduated from a British University; or 

(ii) hold a professional qualification acceptable to the 
Selection Committee; or 

Gili) have had at least three years’ experience in the 
hospital service on September 1, 1959. and to have 


Passed at least the intermediate examination for a 
Professional qualification. 


If not employed in the hospital service, applicants 
should either: 


(i) have graduated (by September 1959) from a British 
university; or 


GD have obtained (by September 1959) a professional 
qualification acceptable to the Selection Committee. 


Applicants should have discharged their obligation for 
National Service. 


Applications will be considered from students who are 
due to take their final examinations in 1959. 


The salary during the training period begins at £575 
(plus a small addition in the London area) with the 
increment of £30 in the second and third years. Appli- 
cants already in the hospital service will retain their 


Present salary scale if higher than this. Training fees 
will be met. 


Further information and application forms can be 
obtained from _ University Appointments .Boards or by 
writing to the Secretary, Ministry of Health, Savile Row, 
London, W.1, or to the Secretarv, Department of Health 
for Scotland, St. Andrew’s House, Edinburgh 1. Appli- 
cations should be completed and returned to the appro- 
priate Ministry not later than Saturday, Februarv 28, 1959. 


SN 
For other appointments 
see pace 459 


rR RE ANN A Sema 


RDERS for advertisements in The Economist ate 

accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 

at the discretion of the Editor: that while every effort 

will be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 

date, no guarantee is given: and that white on Diack. 

reverse blocks, or large sizes of black-faced type may b¢ 
stippled or lined at the Editor’s discretion. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 


HE big electrical manufacturing com- 
4 panies are finding that the returns 
on big electrical engineering contracts, 
especially in nuclear power, are small. 
The manufacturers cannot afford to lose 
their stake in the capital goods markets 
and they have to spend heavily on re- 
search and development. But while 
AEI and English Electric have managed 
to live with these unpleasant facts, the 
other giant of the industry, General 
Electric, seems less able to do so—at 
least, its ordinary shareholders are the 
losers in income. Although GEC’s turn- 
over has been rising, its profits have 
been falling since 1955 and in the two 
last financial years (ending on March 
31st) its ordinary dividend was cut from 
14 per cent to 12} per cent and then 
to 10 per cent. 

The market had hoped that there 
would have been no further drop in 
equity earnings from the level of 14 per 
cent reported in 1957-58 and that the 
ordinary dividend would be left un- 
changed in the current financial year. 
Electrical shares therefore had a bad 
knock when the GEC directors an- 
nounced that the interim dividend was 
again to be cut, this time from 3} to 
3 per cent. The £1 ordinary units lost 
5s. 6d. to 338. 9d., on the obvious infer- 
ence that the final dividend will be 
reduced too. This is a sorry state of 
affairs and the directors say: 

Turnover shows a slight increase, but 

the provisional results for the first nine 

months’ trading, together with an esti- 
mate for the remainder of the financial 
year, indicate that the decline in profits 
has continued. Continuing high expendi- 
ture on research and development, par- 
ticularly in the nuclear field, combined 
with the increase *in wages and other 
costs, has again constituted a heavy 
burden on profits. The full benefits of 
reorganisation have not yet been felt. 
Two new directors—Mr S. G. Catto, a 
managing director of Morgan, Grenfell, 
the merchants bankers, and Mr R. N. 
Millar, the manager of GEC’s heavy 
engineering and nuclear establishments 
at Erith—have been appointed. It is 
upon the strength of the management 
and the vigour with which the policies 
of reorganisation are pursued that the 
future of GEC depends. - Its recent past 
has been unimpressive. 


LINEN THREAD 


I" recent years, Linen Thread’s United 
States subsidiary has not pulled its 
weight. In the financial year to Sep- 
tember 30th last it incurred a substantial 
trading loss which completely wiped out 
the trading profits of all the other 
members of the group. ‘The directors 
have taken two brave decisions: to sell 
the unprofitable business which repre- 
Sents about half of the group’s net assets 
and to distribute to ordinary share- 





holders a large part of the proceeds from 


this sale. Linen Thread Company 
Incorporated has been sold to Indian 
Head Mills, of New York, for $6,500,000 
in cash, $5,000,000 in 5 per cent notes 
repayable over five years and the 
transfer of a sub-subsidiary to Linen 
Thread at a book value of $475,000. 
Subject to Treasury consent Linen 
Thread will receive about £4,276,000 
at nominal values and will make 
a capital profit of £1,500,000 from 
this sale. The directors of Linen Thread 
have cut the losses and they now propose 
to make a capital distribution of Ios. per 
£1 ordinary share. This distribution will 
require £1,650,000, or rather less than 
the cash that Linen Thread will receive 
immediately from the sale. 

Just before the announcement the {£1 
units had started to climb but when it 
was made they jumped by 6s. 14d. to 
27s. 73d. The present price reflects, of 
course, the tax free capital payment but 
once that has been paid over to share- 
holders it should be possible for in- 
vestors to put a realistic value on the 
Linen Thread business in this country. 


JUTE INDUSTRIES 


UTE INDUSTRIES is the largest British 
producer of jute goods, and is an 
efficient, modernised group. But effici- 
ency and size cannot shelter it from the 
storms that buffet Dundee. In his 
statement at this time last year the chair- 
man, Mr W. G. N. Walker, said that 
profits might show a further decline. In 
the event, the trading surplus for the 
year ended September 30, 1958 fell by 
£402,653 to £716,546, and net profits 
dropped by £193,047 to £149,876. There 
were several reasons for this setback. 
This was the first full year since the 
Board of Trade decided to give Dundee 
a smaller margin of protection against 
imports of jute goods from India. In 
the summer, partly because buyers 
correctly expected that prices of raw jute 
would fall, demand slackened to the 
extent that production during the three 
months May to July was one-fifth 
smaller than during the same period of 
1957. The group suffered losses on 
stocks, and also lost money on its trading 
in the United States, but it is now taking 
further steps to concentrate production 
among the lower cost units by making 
the greatest possible use of multiple shift 
working. The Belmont works, used as a 
machinery store since the war, has been 
sold and another works is up for sale. 
Since the summer, Mr Walker reports, 
business in both the home and export 
markets has increased. Prices of raw jute 
have risen and the spinning and weaving 
sections “are operating at a high level of 
activity,” thanks largely to the bigger 
demands from the carpet and linoleum 
industries. Mr Walker “could not fail 
to be optimistic ” about the outlook, were 
it not for two imponderables—Indian 


competition and the prices of raw jute. 
Evidently the chairman does not feel 
confident that the Board of Trade will 
not try to squeeze further the margin of 
protection against Indian goods, and he 
rightly wonders whether Pakistan, so 
heavily dependent on exports of raw jute, 
will be able to maintain its present 
minimum export prices. Supplies this 
season are ample, and India has now 
entered the market as an exporter of low- 
grade fibre. 

For 1957-58 the dividend was cut from 
20 per cent to 13 per cent. Investors are 
clearly aware of the elements of uncer- 
tainty: the 10s. ordinary units have fallen 
by _Io}d. to 11s. 6d. since the pre- 
liminary results were issued nearly a 
month ago, and at this price they yield 
11.3 per cent. 


F. PERKINS 


T= TREASURY has given its consent to 
the bid by Massey-Ferguson for the 
5,200,000 ordinary shares of Ios. each 
of F. Perkins, the Peterborough diesel 
engine manufacturers. Through the 
merchant bankers, Philip Hill, Higgin- 
son, Massey-Ferguson is offering 17s. 3d. ° 
per 1os. share in cash, and the offer 
remains open at least until February 
12th. In a circular to shareholders, the 
directors of F. Perkins, with the support 
of their financial advisers, Baring 
Brothers, describe the offer as “fair” 
and unanimously recommend acceptance. 
For their own part, the directors are 
accepting the offer ; that may mean that 
the bid will go through without much 
difficulty for the Perkins family interest, 
though not a controlling one, is thought 
to be large. 

The Oliver Corporation of Chicago 
reaps an unexpected windfall for having 
agreed to receive 650,000 shares at par in 
exchange for Perkins’ right to manufac- 
ture its outboard motors, it is now to be 
paid 13s. per share by Massey-Ferguson. 
Other shareholders will realise that the 
bid of 17s. 3d. per share falls far short of 
the 33s. 6d. that was paid for the shares 
when markets were at their peak in 1955. 
But it has to be set against the “ high ” 
of only 14s. last year and the pros- 
pective market price in the next few 
years. The decision by the commercial 
vehicle manufacturers to make their own 
diesel engines cut into F. Perkins’ prin- 
cipal market, and a policy of diversifi- 
cation would have taken a long time to 
carry through. 


R. A. LISTER 


_ the experience of F. Perkins may 
not be quite typical of the diesel 
engine field as a whole is suggested by 
the performance of R. A. Lister. But 
this group supplies diesel oil engines for 
a variety of uses, including locomotives, 
autotrucks and marine propulsion. One 
clue to Lister’s success lies in the com- 
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plementary nature of its many products, 
for its dairy and agricultural equipment 
is frequently powered by its own engines. 
In the year to September 30th last, which 
is described by the chairman, Sir Percy 
Lister, as being “far from normal,” the 
group managed to hold its gross profits 
at £1,074,972 (only £4,164, down over 
the year). A lower tax charge left net 
profits actually £12,181 higher at the 
record figure of £488,120. But equity 
earnings work out at only 21} per cent, 
and indeed they have shown no real 
growth since 1955. 

But the directors have now raised the 
ordinary dividend from 10 per cent (paid 
in the three preceding years) to 12} per 
cent. In justifying their decision they cite 
the record turnover, the record net profit 
and the strength of reserves. Investors 
looking ahead will take account of the 
chairman’s “cautious optimism,” even 
though he had stressed in his statement 
the difficulties that beset the under- 
developed countries whose purchasing 
power has been cut by the fall in 
prices of primary products. The £1 
ordinary shares yickl 7.4 per cent at 
33s. 72d. 


PRIMITIVA HOLDINGS 


ie? June, Mr W. M. Codrington, the 
chairman of Primitiva Holdings, 
said it was the duty of the board to see 
that as much money as possible was 
. returned to stockholders at the earliest 
possible moment. But the com- 
pany’s tangled affairs do not permit a 
speedy solution. Though the directors 
were able to negotiate an agreement 
with the Argentine Government on 
compensation for the nationalisation of 
the group’s gas undertakings, it was 
followed by a postponement sine die of 
the delivery of the bills that formed part 
of the settlement. Later, however, the 
nine bills of £206,000 each were handed 
over, and the first was redeemed by the 
Argentinian Government in November. 
The last does not fall due for repayment 
until the end of 1962. Assuming the 
successful negotiation of the bills 
promised by the Argentine Govern- 
ment, the directors put a tentative 
value of 17s. 9d. on the possible capital 
repayment. But that estimate excluded 
the prospective recovery of income and 
excess profits tax from the Inland 
Revenue. Now this claim has been met 
and the directors propose a repay- 
ment of 12s. 6d. per share, and revise 
their estimate of the total repayment 
that shareholders will eventually receive 
to about 23s. per share. At December 
31, 1957, the company held £153,000 in 
cash and securities and its subsidiary, 
Primitiva Gas, in which the parent owns 
three-quarters of the equity, held £1.3 
million in quick assets. Since then 
it has received {£412,950 from the 
Argentine Government. The proposed 
repayment of capital would amount to 
£1,493,000. The company has not been 
able to discount the other seven nego- 
tiable promissory notes at a satisfactory 
rate, afid the eighth bill, which is a 
guarantee against fees and expenses 
payable by the company is not dis- 
countable at all. The market has there- 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


fore been cautious in its assessment of 
the value of, the company’s £1 stock ; 
dealings had taken place at around 17s. 
before the announcement, and after it 
the price rose only 1s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. 


BARING BROS. & ERLANGERS 


NFORMATION about merchant banks is so 
rare that the balance sheets of the few 
that publish them have a special interest 
—even if the amount of information dis- 
closed, especially in the profit and loss 
account, is limited by the special dispen- 
sation enjoyed by a banking company. 
Baring Brothers, with capital and 
reserves of £3 million and deposits of 
nearly £22 million, shows a substantial 
increase in its acceptance business in 
1958, from £9 million to £11 million in 
the year to December 31st. This may 
reflect the increasing volume of foreign 
business attracted to London in recent 
months: for the fall in commodity prices, 
as well as London’s relatively high 
interest rates, would be expected to 
have reduced the value of acceptances. 
Baring’s big issuing and underwriting 
business hardly figures in the balance 
sheet. Investments other than gilt-edged 
are down from £4.0 million to £3.6 
million ; while gilt-edged are up from 
£6.3 to £7.9 million. 

Erlangers, which has £2.3 million of 
capital and reserves and £5.6 million of 
deposits—a much smaller ratio—also 
shows a marked increase in acceptances, 
from £4.5 million to £4.9 million. It is 
very liquid; cash and call money at 
December 31st were £2.94 million, 
about {1 million higher than a year 
before. Market value of gilt-edged rose 
by £12,501 to £256,754, and other in- 
vestments rose from £30,495 to £318,512. 
Advances and other accounts were almost 
stationary at £3 million. 


ALLIED BAKERIES 


E tars rights issue by Allied Bakeries 
certainly lives up to Mr Garfield 
Weston’s promise made at the general 
meeting that it would be “at a favour- 


able price.” As the “A” shares closed 
at 48s. 9d. and the “B” at 47s. on 
Tuesday the “ rights ” issue of one share 
for every ten held at January 30th at 
12s. 6d. contains a substantial bonus 
element. Allowing for the 100 per cent 
scrip .issue, the “ rights ” are worth 11s. 
on the “A” and ros. on the “B” 
shares. The parent company, George 
Weston Holdings, will take up its due 
allotment and the London and Yorkshire 
Trust is guaranteeing the issue free of 
charge to the company. Mr Weston has 
already said that the directors are not 
dissatisfied with the profits earned so 
far in the current year and their forecast 
of an ordinary dividend of 15 per cent 
on the doubled capital (equivalent to the 
30 per cent paid in the previous year) 
is an indication of their confidence. As 
the new “A” shares are offered at a yield 
of 74 per cent cum the 10 per cent pay- 
ment this will be a sweetener to share- 
holders whose present shares yield only 
3 per cent. 
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GALLAHER 


N their third circular to shareholders 

concerning the one for four “ rights ” 
issue of ros. units at 32s. 6d., the direc- 
tors of Gallaher, the cigarette and 
tobacco manufacturers, demonstrate in 
figures what they meant by the “con- 
tinued expansion” to which they re- 
ferred in their earlier statements. Last 
year, they report, turnover: rose from 
£204 million to £244 million and at the 
end of the year tobacco stocks and 
debtors were nearly £12 million higher at 
about £73 million. The group’s total 
borrowings, including loan capital, had 
risen from £28,377,582 to no less than 
£40,690,878 by the end of December. 
The proceeds of the latest issue will bring 
in about £8,750,000 net and will thus 
fund about half of the group’s short-term 
debt. But the directors already antici- 
pate a further growth in working capital 
commitments this year. Following the 
announcement of the issue terms, the 
£1 shares (to be converted into 1os. 
units) dropped by 3s. to 40s. 44d. 


OFSIT AND WRIT 


7. rising tide of production, profits 
and dividends at Orange Free State 
gold mines is reflected in the bigger 
investment incomes of Ofsit and Writ. 
These holding companies form part of 
the Anglo American group and they 
have played a useful part in the develop- 
ment of the goldfields in the OFS and 
the Klerksdorp area. Ofsit paid a 
maiden dividend of 15 per cent in 1956, 
doubled the payment to 30 per cent in 
1957 and has now declared a final divi- 
dend of 25 per cent for 1958, making 
40 per cent or 4s. per share for the year. 
Its net profits have almost doubled from 
£1,396,319 to £2,682,000. The earlier 
dividends absorbed nearly all available 
profits, but the latest advance in earnings 
has enabled the directors to increase the 
dividend by a quarter and, in addition, 
to transfer £500,000 to general reserve. 
The Ios. units now stand at 83s. od. and 
yield 4.7 per cent. ‘ 

The dividend income of Writ first 
began to reflect a sharp increase in divi- 
dends from the new mines in 1956. But 
in 1957 profits nearly doubled and the 
dividend was raised from 20 per cent 
to' 30 per cent on the increased capital. 
Last year, both the rise in profits and 
the increase in dividend were of rather 
more modest proportions. Writ’s net 
profits rose from (£1,714,297 to 
£2,636,000 and its total dividend has 
been increased from 30 per cent to 35 
per cent. Its ros. units at 56s. 9d. xd 
yield 6 per cent while the ros. ordinary 
shares of Anglo American Corporation, 
which like other finance house shares 
have recently enjoyed a strong rise in 
the Kaffir market, yield 4.8 per cent at 
166s. 1o}d., but its final dividend for 
1958 has still to be declared. 


WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE 
AND SIGNAL 


Con A. R. S. NUTTING, the chair- 
man of Westinghouse Brake and 
Signal, in his statement accompanying 
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the full accounts, says that profits in the 
current year should be at least equal to 
the 1957-58 level of just over £2 million. 
Indeed, he said he will be “dis- 
appointed ” if they are not “ somewhat 
better,” for, as he points out, Westing- 
house has large orders, extending over 
several years, for electro-pneumatic 
braking equipment and compressors in 
the home market. The group will prob- 
ably also benefit this year from the re- 
phasing of its contracts with British 
Railways. Moreover, sales of the 
“Vespa” scooter, which were running 
at a reduced level in the summer, were 
at “a very satisfactory level” in the 
closing months of 1958, following the 
ending of HP restrictions. 

Thus, shareholders, noting that the 
maintained ordinary dividend of 10 per 
cent is twice covered by earnings and 
that capital commitments are down from 
£856,000 to £347,000 (as the big expan- 
sion programme nears completion), may 
hope for a dividend thaw. But they 
should also note that the growth of fixed 
assets at book values by £1,282,851 to 
£7,715,372, and the rise in stocks, by 
£1,161,190 to £9,602,505, has brought 
down liquid resources from £875,756 to 
£218,281, while the bank overdraft has 
gone up from virtually nothing to 
£1,598,176. That is a factor that inves- 
tors cannot ignore, but the market, in 
putting the {1 shares on a yield basis 
of 5 per cent at 40s. 3d.xd, is looking well 
ahead—to the time when the massive 
expansion in fixed assets in recent years 
is fully reflected in earnings. Whether 
they will be so in the current year may 
well depend on the success with which 
the group combats those pressures of 
rising costs and competition which con- 
tributed to the check in profits in 
1957-58. 


COTTON PROFITS 


os £1 shares of Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation had risen by 3s. 1o}d. 
to 41s. rod. before the Restrictive 
Practices Court announced its decision 


Year ended October 31, 1957 1958 
£’000s £’000s 

Consolidated earnings : 
Trading profit .......... 4,021 2,777 
el. GN Cath bala ene 2,100 1,488 
it (kdb dacccckes 2,163 1,640 
Ordinary dividend ...... 814 814 
PCM onotns Kaden 0a.0% 1,318 794 

Consol. balance sheet : 
Net fixed assets......... 8,326 9,011 
Ea eee 6,626 6,161 
Se ere 1,976 1,944 
ee ee 12,172 12,344 
Net current assets.......- 17,622 17,048 


on the Yarn Spinners Agreement. They 
were subsequently marked down to 
35s. ro}d. and at that price they yield 
nearly 93 per cent on an_ ordinary 
dividend of 173 per cent. The decision 
to leave the dividend unchanged 
for the third year running is justified 
arithmetically, for though equity 


earnings fell from 46 per cent to 34} 
Per cent in the year to October 31st 


they still cover the dividend nearly 
twice. 


But the chairman, Mr R. M. 
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Lee, does not make any forecast about 
future trading. Indeed, he again puts 
the emphasis on the familiar uncertain- 
ties of the Lancashire cotton industry, 
arguing that further cantraction in the 
industry is not merely urgently neces- 
sary but inevitable. 

The group has hardly begun to 
tread the path of diversification— 
indeed, three of the four new sub- 
sidiaries it acquired during the 
year were in the textile industry. 
Formed in an earlier slump in a deliber- 
ate attempt to bring some measure of 
rationalisation to the industry it is per- 
haps more difficult for Lancashire Cotton 
to adopt a policy of diversification than 
it is for other cotton spinners. 

In contrast, the Amalgamated Cotton 
Mills Trust seems to have been more 
bold, but it too has broadened its base 
within the textile industry, not outside 
it. Towards the end of 1958, following 
a {1.6m take-over bid, it added British 
Van Heusen shirts and collars to the 
“Adastra,” “‘ Vantella” and “Aertex ” 
clothing it already supplied. In so do- 
ing it probably exhausted its £750,000 
of liquid assets. But, like Lancashire 
Cotton, Amalgamated Cotton cannot 
opt out of the industry’s ills, and its net 
profits of £194,599 for the year to 
September 27th compare with those of 
£249,498 for the previous nine months. 
The ordinary dividend is set at 25 per 
cent, but this represents effectively a 
slight cut in the payment, for 20 per 
cent was declared for the preceding 
nine months. At 9s. 6d.xd. the §s. 
shares yield 13 per cent. 


WEST RIDING WOOLLEN 
AND WORSTED 


IR JOHN KEELING strikes a ‘note of 

optimism in his statement with the 
full accounts of West Riding Worsted 
and Woollen Mills for the year to August 
31st. He points out that since mid- 
October wool prices have steadied and 
he argues that once confidence revives 
there should be a substantial backlog of 
orders to work off. Since the end of 
the financial year the group’s factories 
have been “ well employed,” and profits 
running well above the previous year’s 
levels. There are other reasons for 
encouragement as well. First, though 
wool prices fell by 30 per cent during 
the financial year, bringing stock losses 
in its train and dragging down profits 
before tax from £925,432 to £695,094, 
production fell by only 10 per cent while 
equity earnings of 23 per cent were 
sufficient for the payment of a main- 
tained ordinary dividend of 17 per cent. 
Secondly, the current year will benefit 
from a full twelve months of profits tax 
at a flat rate. Thirdly, West Riding’s 
liquid resources have been strengthened, 
the bank overdraft having been reduced 
from £553,524 to £73,524 and cash 
balances having been strengthened from 
£115,220 to £294,715. The Bradford 
woollen industry is noted for its vola- 
tility and the stock market is not taking 
too much for granted in pricing the com- 
pany’s £1 units at 48s. 3d., to offer a 
yield of 7 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: jan. 14 jan, 28 Feb. 11 
LAST DEALINGS: Jan. 27 Feb. 10 Feb. 24 
ACCOUNT DAY: Feb. 3 Feb. 17 Mar. 3 





oe a few days of uneasiness gilt- 

edged stocks rallied, as sterling 
was firm and there was some talk of a 
further reduction in Bank rate. At 
Wednesday’s close some losses remained, 
but there was a further improvement on 
Thursday. Old Consols rose 1s on 
balance to 52:s. In the medium dated 
stocks Transport 4 per cent 1972-1977 
rose by } to 853 and the “tap” stock, 
Funding 54 per cent 1982-1984, rose by 
té to 10276. 

Election fears encouraged some inves- 
tors to sell equity shares and prices fell 
in every section of the industrial market ; 
The Economist Indicator fell by 6.6 
points over the week to 245.0. Hoover 
fell by 2s. 6d. to 56s. 9d., British Oxygen 
by 1s. 9d. to 51s. 3d., and Glaxo by 
Is. 6d. to 41s. 6d. Unilever NV fell by 
2s. to 107s. despite Amsterdam buying 
and the Limited shares were Is. 9d. 
lower at 93s. 9d. Steels were weak as 
the market awaited Labour’s policy 
statement, John Summers losing 2s. 3d. 
to 35s. 9d. and United Steel 2s. to 
25s. 3d. Textiles were dull, following 
the decision against the yarn spinners’ 
price maintenance agreement; Lanca- 
shire Cotton fell by 4s. 14d. to 35s. 104d., 
Fine Spinners by 9d. to 19s. 3d. and 
Bradford Dyers by ts. 10}d. to 16s. 14d. 
Electricals were affected by the cut in 
GEC’s interim dividend ; AEI fell by 
2s. 6d. to §§s., but English Electric 
closed only 3d. lower at 58s. 6d. 
Reyrolle fell by 3s. 3d. to 89s. 9d. and 
“Emmies” by 1s. 3d. to 53s. 6d. In 
shipping Donaldson gained 2s. to 26s., 
although P & O weakened by 1s. 3d. 
to 36s. In shipbuilding, Harland & 
Wolff rose by 2s. 74d. to 24s. 14d., and 
John Brown by 2s. 43d. to 34s. 14d. 
Stores shares rallied after the initial un- 
certainty following the Chancellor’s 
statement on purchase tax, Harrods 
closing 2s. 6d. higher at 78s. Sun Insur- 
ance lost 3s. 9d. to 175s. and Equity and 
Law §s. to 186s. 3d. In property shares 
Baranquilla gained 3d. to 81s. 3d. and 
City Centre 4s. to 49s. 6d., as it was 
announced that Pearl Assurance and 
City Centre had bought a substantial 
interest in Baranquilla. 

Oil shares remained firm after opti- 
mistic forecasts from the United States 
on earnings prospects, and Shell Trini- 
dad, on US buying, jumped from 125s. 
to 134s. 9d. Royal Dutch rose by 1% to 
17% and Shell, which attracted some 
Paris buying, rose by 4s. to 150s. 
Kaffir shares after some initial uncer- 
tainty went ahead strongly following 
the lead of FS Geduld, which jumped 
a further 13s. 9d. to 146s. 3d. on Thurs- 
day following the announcement of good 
development values. Union Corporation 
rose by 1s. 10}d. to 51s. 3d. and Selection 
Trust by 1s. 3d. to 103s. 14d. Coppers 
were better following the rise in the price 
of the metal, Bancroft gaining Is. to 
29s. 3d. and Nchanga #% to 11}. 
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64 56 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% eeeee 1934-2003 63!, 63! 5 til 34/9 24/9 7 b| Hawker Siddeley 2 33/44 5-99 
FOREIGN BONDS 106/3 | 82/9 15 6] 5 a@| Rolls-Royce........... 102/7', | 3-9 
107 83 German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....| 106!, | 107 e PAPER AND 
7.1, teenie sce sar 7, | os Nil eee ee. (3 | 46/- | 58 
28 I reel USER «wee eeererereree 4 2 i 47/6 | 26/6 Bo Paper ........£1 | 46 . 
169 | 160 japan 525 25 (Enlaced) lcpactees 1907 | 1661, | 167 a we jae | $8] Pe ASR LS | sa 
119) | 105! 6% (Enfaced) 222222222025: 1924 | 115!4* | 115 ‘ 24/9 | 16/- .61. S°S lee. a, "88" "ap | 2376 | 23/- | 6-96 
58! 48 Seaen 314% Bonds (Assented) Sdacontes 58 58!, 24/6 8/9 2 Daily Mirror ‘A’. 5/- | 23/6 23/1", 4n 
soe | sare | 575) fatpb | Odhame Press-......i0/- | 2676" | a7/-> | 6-48 
_NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES$ TEXTILES ain oa 
SSS YS TF ——— | a7, | 1976 6446] 22a] J. & P. Coats..... ae all 2 | m6, | 7-7 
en Jan. | Jan. Jan. Jan. | 21/— | 12/102} 5°b| 5 a/| Fine Spinners ......... £1, | 21/- | 19/3* | 10- 
28 u 2 2 28 41/4', | 29/10| 5 a| 126 | Lancashire Cotton .....él od 35/10! oa 
aed alee ot 38/4!, | 30/- 128 2 Patons & Baldwins ..... £1 | 36/4'2 | 35/7*| 7: 
Ath. Teen. +. 283, | Boeing........ 45!, 34 |Inter. Nickel .. | B85, | 891 nny 43 Se oe Salts (Saltaire)........5/- | 5/742 | 5/6 5°% 
Can. Pacific. . aa a v0 eeeeee ae ae ae Paper ... cP i 53/1'. | 38/41. | 10 b| 5 a] Woolcombers.........£1 | 52/3 | 52/3 5-74 
Pennsylvania. . | 1734 rysier...... 2 4 |Kennecott..... 8 \ . eee eS 16/1! od 
Union’ Pactc | 36 | 350 [Col Palmcive | 90% | Bis [Moncanca <<< la |iaty | 12/te | 10/ta | 6, | NW | Bredlnd Drare. £1 | AB, | LOR | 
Amer. Electric. 50% | Crown Zeller. . | 384 | 36 | Nat. Distillers . | 31% | 30% | 34/10| 19/75 | 5b] 3 a| Courtaulds,.......-...€) | 34/3. | 33/3, | 48 
Am. Tel. & Tel... Sg | Distillers Seag.. = 35 Pan-American. . | 29'4 | 29, 13/7! 8/101, 3 el! © b | jute industries. ...... i0/- | 11/9* | 1t/6* | 11-30 
Cons. Edison ... 655, |Douglas....... 57% | Procter Gambie| 762 | 75% | 38ye? | as/3'7| 715° fi 25/9 | 5-8 
Int. Tel. & Tel. | 5 De fa os a a Radio Corpn.... = 46h 
Standard Gas .. t. Ko rs Roebuck. 4 ? 
Unieed Carpe... | 8, |Ford Motor ...| 55% | S4lg |Shell Oil......| 85% | B4ly | 21/10'2| 14/9% | 14-4c a y- ae 
Western Union |:34!2 | 333, | Gen. Electric . | Te 784 Socony-Mobil .. | 493, | 50 — | 16/9 3346 a 32/- 5-08 
Abii iiss ois 86! | 82% General Foods 774 | Stand, Oil Ind.. * | 48!, he ions A b ae 78/- 4-49 
Aluminium . 32's | 307, | General ao a 483, |Stand. Oil N.Jj.. | 56!4 y- / 2¢@ ee 34 5-15 
Amer. Can.......| 4878 | Goodye Se Sele i! 124° 120th Cent. Fox. | 39%, | 395, | 35/3 | 20/3 25 b| 10 a| House of Fraser ‘A’...5/- | 34/3 - ; > 
Am. Smelting. - 495, | 503, | Gulf Oil....... 126g 1241, |Union Carbide. 1253, |124% | 16/6 | 10/6 13-6c | 7 a| Lewis's Investment ...4/- | 16/6 id :3 
Am. Viscése ....| 393, | 38% Mies 68 | 68! |U.S. Steel..... 97 «| 94% 1 55/9 ‘| «37/3 22,6 | 12,0 | Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- | 53/9 | 50/ ee 
Anaconda ..... 67', |.653g Jint. Bus. Mach., 515 494 | West. Electric .| 74'y | 713, | 37/6 21/- 20 b| 12!,a | United Drapery ...... 5/- | 36/- 35/9 4.19 
Beth. Steel...) 53!g | 52! | int. Harvester . | 4I% | 39% | Woolworth ...| 56 | 55 53/I, | 34/7. | 26236] 13'; 0 | Woolworth.......... 5/- | 49/6 | 47/9 


* Ex dividend, Tax free. Assumed average life 9! § Less tax at 8s, 6d. in é.. ||-Ex capitalisation. q Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend, (6) Final dividend. (c) Year's 
dividend. tc) Capital Stiesteotics Is. 6d. per ig © Se cle date. (f) Flat yield. ().Eauivalont to 7-2 sterling. (h) Alor Rhodesian tax: (f)' To latest date. (m) Assented stock 
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— 
ices, 1958/9 Last T: 
eld, Ig Priens: 1958/ — ORDINARY Last T 
4 -— sTOC a é 
. (a) (b) (c) KS Dividends Yield, 
59 High Low (a) (b) (c) . 28, | Jan. 
_{—— 1959 | 1959 
BANKING mores 
9 | 31/9 + e b | Bare 50, ! canna os 
o BG me | fe! Sab oye es (aie |B | TB s/6 ay e ¢ # « Gekh Heak re IS SS 
= . 2 *eeeee _* 
aN oP? 39/3 ee . a, cee Jo eseceens 85/3" | 85/3 4-69°* ore % s : 4 a | British Oxygen........£1 | 53/6 S59 Se 
OWE ee | 25) Gb Gemge a ee Be Ee se ae | ate] bb] Siegen la [ae | Pe 
90 MB, | ih, | G5 | Bab | Morcas 222228 | BIE fs | $92 [ude ae | wet| Bre | Redtonetbay sy |e sero | a 
86 aa | 21/44 aa tee 5 | Sheen Scotticon is a 2 4-28 10 5/7, 12, ¢ oom Pomrogesess i \180/- (180/- 2-70 
9 Bigs |4/-' | 7 o| 9° 6] Royal Bank of Scotland. ti fa | ye | 3-76 | ihe | Le | ae) wie | ae A +23 | Ne htota | 46 a 
76» BE w/9 | 27/6 40] S$ }| Barcla ae ae “— 2 Gas | Themes Tiling 22240 | Gaye | gals? | 4-26 
ys D.C.O. .......£1 | 38/9 iz 477 | 26/42 | $2/1 | $ @| 10°b| Turner & Newall ... ot <2 
a Mes (31/3 | 72b| Maa | Chartered Bank | /: : & Newall ......€1 | 72/3. | 71 
49 A By qucdie | earths | eno kamal tiscks'ins | |e | cael oe S6/# | Bsb| Sse! Unilever. ....-... ft gee [gale | 358 
37 ME DOA | £14156 | $1-60e | $1-65¢ | Bank of Montreal.....$10 | £20 293 | 36/- | 26/ Sob | Bee | Unies Shee Beevte....0) | Si. | a? |S 
Bs |e | 8] 4 S| Bamortan a’ Waies.£20 | 31% Hie 461 ee eee emt ee eee foe 738 
. bs @ | Bank of Ldn. & S. Amer. £1 | 33/3 | “54 
5-67 / 32/6 5-54 | 58/6 | 39/9 b ! ~_ 
2 | British tenphten. : 
oe awancan | | ars | Sy | frat] BS Seem Oneness |e | | $a 
57 Bre} § b| Alexanders ...........£1| 30/- | 29/-* | sear |'SS/e N/E +136 | 157 ¢ Sorel Pea aweensd me haere igor | 4-35 
‘37 Peet. §: & reeesantess «..-- 22, ca 6 | atl wecesessl [146/= |150/- | 4-35 
3-54 64a 64 b | Union Cleswene .. : 4 sie Se 5-33 39/6 25/6 1344 > n. Wee ce ey. io/- “4/9 62/3 - d 
3 2e<| re | Comarca acerca re i-- +l ® nb @ aes 37/6 | 36/3 | 5-68 
“15 a Employers Liability ....£1 |138/9 | ; 46/6 PING 
2 > Sada \136/3 a / 27/7 I8,d| Com’ 
4-73 16-20 | 116-26 | Eeiey, & Law «enone: a/6 131/3 jer = 2/9 oe 19) ini -10/- “76 5/- 4-44 
| 40 a | Legal & General...... - 1195/— a ¢| 10 Furness Withy ........ ° oes 
3-50 13,2 ka @ | Peart. arescesee S/= (118/67 /~ 2:36 | 20/6 | 14/6 10°b| 10 @ caetentieeees ie yee | ise | Ses 
in | 2] S Sl eebeeeen “PER Pas || $3 se | 2/- | 8b] Be] PaO Dele. -. wenn Tara |g | elt 
7-59 / 10 aj I7'nb Gente .:........Bh 37/1! : ' ie 25/6 19/3 n ¢ - ¢ Royal tt -perebesaes tor | asf Bh 5 
5-00 16/102 | mab 7'y a | Lombard Banking... .5/- 3/3? | | 26/02* | 3-81 2 a £1 | 25/- | 25/- | 7-20 
4-40 4a Pe ae ; 173/9  \115/- — 
7b] 10 3 BET. A’ Deld. ...... sj | 37/4 for ae ye 73/3 | 1 2| 1S 6| General Plinings.222c-c6i (116/10% [118/ wal 478 
3-95 M15 | '2 S| tand Securities 2 --10/- | 21/104, 217-7 | 3-86 73 |23/10| $0 «| $0 b| Onees Corporation ---iy6 | 48/42 51/3” | 5-88 
2-78 Si2c 2!'\2a | London & County ...10/- | 16/6 ' 15/415* oie 135/7'2 | 76/3 4 a| © b| Free aes ‘H ae ae i 
“53 FOOD, DRINK s/s |e | 50 «| oS Pareemsera 1) ays ay | 11-39 
° > | } | a 1 : 
4-60 AND TOBACCO | 125/- | 84/4. | 6 a] 80 b Western Holdings 22..3/- ryits leaalae | B43 
5-33 We 10 a| Allied Bakeries A’.. 5/- | 49/6 | 50/9 } 7/3 41/6 12'4 6 5 a| Consolidated = BS woes /- /\ 2 |124/4!9 5-63 
4-43 wee 7 a| Beecham Group 3 “ae 24 | / | 2-96 130/7'2 80/7! 120 b 80 a De Beer: De reer ty: of = 
s Be] Sud) Rema HB Be | EB Ue |e | Sint | | re cn: ibe i, | 
6 a} fk A Coates oka | 3. 3 4 | . 
cyl $6) ees = io/- | 19/6 hte | Goel ee som | 10 o| 30 6 London Tin posts 1 lees t gear et “aan 
5°45 ae 2 e.) ee haewaadeite d 7 | 18/10! ele ) > ena 12/10) Inga | 6'4 b | Rhod. Selection To. = 8/- | ie at 2: 04n 
5-4 | 5 | 1075 | United Dairies v.22.cat | eas. |6s/- | ase. | ory : oid ts |: eae | eee toe eee | ae | 56/3 +3 
; 10 a| 36 b| Bass.... | See Es . 1S a| I7)b| Ta na teen 3 2 | 2| 2-93h 
ey G25 | 4 @| Ditilices 22c2022222i0y2 | 2479. | Javan | 438 12/4'y | “7/1| 6 c| 20'@| Tromohecscces.2. S/= | 11/1049 12/4 | 
“7 G72 | tt S| Rowers -cccccccesss S/= | 14/102 14/8 | $76 TEA AND RUBBER ee 
4-35 © e| © 5| Gane ........... ‘eye | Seve ?| seve | sas | are fame | Sete eS OL eee te... | | 
3-90 m8 im o1 Coupe & Allsopp. .5/ Sf 13/3 | 12/10!,| 5-44 a We 2 3B a | Jokai (Assam).......... £i 2/9 | 346 1237 
2 atney Mann Defd 78/3 |77 A se 4 a| Nuwara Eliya.......... ; 
17 b 8 @| Whitbread ‘A’ ..... i |.77/9 5-40 1/134) 1" 16 b 4 YA. seccecee hl | 16/9 16/9 16-72 
ge $6236 | t10 a Brit. Amer. Tobacco . m7 eee oa wer < I", 2/4"; 25 b 5 @ pprerndee ooo eons am vie os 
7 oe) to S| Satahers 0-579 | Soi. | si | led | Sad] 6 | 8 ¢ | nied Serdang. ..0..2/— | “(Olad| 10'ed| 19-69 
5 4 1a b 8!,.0 | Imperial Tobacco ...... £1 | 55/7! | 55/6. | 9-24 ‘1/3 a 37! b | §2!4a | United Sua Betong.....£1 | 68/3 68/6 « a 
54 /9 5 b 12!, b | Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1 | 58/9 56/3 6-22 
6-86 : 
6-63 
eae STOCK EXCHANGE IN 
. ‘, SE DICATORS 
4, CURITY YIELDS the LONDON 
j conomist Indicator 
10:39 eee 
ea 1958/9 Indicator* | Yield % —- Oo oe, Oo 
2 pn 
4:98 ‘ 
3.90 __ ORDINARY SHARES —o ah ee oe 
The Economist Indicator < 
5-43 - Ves 166- | 225-0 171-2 
+ 3 (Dec. 31) | (Feb. 26) | duly 10) | (Nov. 6) 
a * 1953=100. 
2 Financial Times Indices 
Fixed 2% | Bargai 
gains 
2 int.$ | — Marked | (958 | 1957 
9-1 —— —)—__ 
a High High 
5:45 25-5 
5-74 On. 3) (july 9) 
wie 154-4 159-0 
4-81 coe ae (Feb. 25) | (Nov. > 
3 t July 1, 1935=100, $ 1928—100. 
NEW YORK 
. Standard and Poor's indices (1941-3= 10) 
5-36" 425 ‘eld | 
:3 1958 | inde | Yield | 25 | vied | so | ¥ Govt. |. | 
% | induer | % | Rails | % | Uilities| % | Bonds x 
: De 30 | 8S |) IS | DD | BI | oO 
+30 jan. 7 | 58-51 | 3-16 | 34-83 ca | we | oe 
2-8 » 4 | 59-25 | 3-12 | 35-82 | 4-33. | 44-21 7 
4-33 7. a oa 3-10 | 36-15 | 4:29 | 44-19 | 3-71 
__» 28 | 58-04 |. 3-20 | 34°85 | 4°61 43-59 3-82 








425 Industrials:—1958/59 : High, 59-75 (jan. 21, 1959); Low, 48: 20 (Jan. 10, 1958). 





ic) Years relds based on assumed dividends:—Babcock & Wilcox, 3 ‘o- British ft llovor 1714 Bri h A 7 h in, | Debenhar js E. a 
red stock. Curities, 67 London & C€ ounty 62, fo Secgh ti Lucas, oe a . Yo weppes, o- . 27 
= F % we neaiidinim: “? 1% Ric ard Costai ‘ 5 Sos . . v, Yo , Yo 


















EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended January 24, 1959, there was an “above- 
line”’ surptus (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of £157,180,000 
compared with a surplus £95,252,000 in the previous week 
and a surplus of £124,694,000 in the corresponding period of 
last year. There was a net receipt “below-line”’ of £7,329,000 
leaving a total deficit of £544,943,000 compared with 
£557,906,000 in 1957-58. 





April 1, | April 1, |}Week | Week 
Esti- 1957, 1958, Jended | ended 
£°000 


mate, to to Jan. | Jan. 
Jan. 24,] 25 24 


1958-59 | Jan. 25, 
1958 1959 


1958 | 1959 






Ord. Revenue 


Income Tax ...... 1399,523 1139536 163236 
a cidaced 94,300] 8,200) 8,800 
Death Duties..... 148,700} 1,800) 3,700 
SCAIAGS 5 svc cice ee ’ 00; 1,100 
Profits Tax, EPT & 

BPG cieicassd 2,500) 5,300 


Other Inland Rev. 
Dias coc cvs 350 


Total Inland Rev... |2970,250]1830,708 |1933,573 152336 182136 
Custeens. » s's+0cas 1256,940] 997,134 |1047,568] 20,271) 21,768 

















Excis@’. 05. sscceee 932,310] 726,440 | 710,500} 6,065) 4,345 
Total Customs and | 

Excise ......... (2189,250]1723,574 | 1758,068 | 26,336) 26,113 
Motor Duties ....| 104,000] 82,677 93,229]22,614| 23,103 
PO (Net Receipts)! 2,000} 5,400) 4,850 
Broadcast Licences; 34,000] 21,200) 22, dee ae 
Sundry Loans..... 30,000} 29,404; 26,152} 109 ... 
Miscellaneous .... | 110,000] 139,824 84,389] 1,687) 1,196 
Tete ......-45-. '5439,500 |3832,787 3916,311 [207932 232548 


Ord. Expend. | 
Debt Interest .... | 695,000] 525,897 558,514] 7,634) 7,098 
Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer..| 73,000} 54,967| 55,476} 3,636 
Other Cons. Funds! 10,000} 8,103) 7,4. wares, 
Supply Services... 4292,859 3253,725 |3348,342 71,810) 68,090 





Total iscs..s0cs0 '5070,859 |3842,692 3969,765 83,088) 75, 188 
38,000] 28,267| -28,686 





Sinking Funds .... 


150) 180 


- + + 
80,140 1124694 157180 

Gr. Cr. 
464,803 | 32,059, 7,329 


— | + | + 
544,943 |156753| 164509 











“Above-line ’’ Surplus or 
NOE ins Ca psnaesapes 
** Below-line '’ Net Expendi- 
CIE i ob ccdnengcencets 


Total Surplus or Deficit. 


Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates ...... 
Defence Bonds .......... 
Premium Savings Bonds .. 





“* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
ef £11 million in 1957 and 1958. 


FLOATING DEBT 








(£ million) 
: Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills Pabveneed 
pees Total 
Date Floating 
Tender Tap Public | Bank of Debt 





Dept. England 
{ 

















1958 

Jan. 25 | 3,300-0| 1,707-0 5,221-0 
Oct. 25 | 3,330-0| 1,771-8 5,282-7 
Nov. 1 | 3,340-0 | 1,755-3 5,289-2 
» | 3,350-0| 1'739-5 5,256-2 
” 15 | 3,370-0| 1,655-2 5219-6 
” 22 | 3;390-0! 1,661-0 5226-5 
” 29 | 3:410-0 | 1659-2 5242-5 
Dec, 6| 3,420-0| 1,688-0 5,284-9 
» 13 3440-0 | 1687-6 5317-7 
* 20 | 3460-0 | 1761-9 5,406-6 

om ——,—_— 
: 5,573-4 
3,500-0 | 1,789-8 5,495-4 
3450-0 | 1'734-9 5,390-8 
3,460-0 | 1,948-3 5644-9 
3,370°0 | 1'940-8 5,527-0 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


F® the second week in succession, the 
Treasury “cut the top off” the bill 
tender on Friday of last week, allotting 
£220 million of the offer of £230 million. 
The discount market kept its concerted 
bid at £99 4s. 5d., and its allotment at 
this rate declined from 40 per cent to 31 
per cent. Other tenderers raised their 
bids and the average rate of discount eased 
from £3 2s. 3.42d. to £3 2s. 1.96d. This 
week the offer of 91-day bills has been 
restricted to £220 million. 

The market had a surplus of maturing 
bills over new bills of £90 million this 
week, but next week, unless the offer is 
again cut, the surplus will fall to £30 
million. A little special help from the 
authorities was sufficient to tide over 
patchy conditions for much of this week, 
but credit was seldom easy. On Wednes- 
day three or four houses borrowed small 
amounts from the Bank. Up to 3% per 
cent was paid for overnight money. Turn- 
over in bills was small. 

The US Treasury sold its latest offer 
of 91-day bills at an average rate of 2.975 
against 3.035 previously, but the rate for 
182-day bills rose from 3.233 per cent to 
3.337 per cent. 

The active circulation of Bank notes 
declined by £8.3 million to £2,003 million 
in the week to January 28th. 


MONEY RATES: London 

















Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
414%, 20/11/58).... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): _ ee 314-356 
Beaks ia pc cecscas 2 3 months...... 314-356 
Discount houses... 2-2!4 4 months...... 34-3516 

Money: 6 months...... 3! 4-33, 
Day-to-Day ....... 23g-3!'g | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury bills: 3 months...... 4,55 
eee 3332. 4 months...... 414-5 
3 months......... 3g 6 months...... 4!'4-5!4 

New York 
Official discount % Treasury bills: % 
rate: SEP divest. 3-035 
(from 2%, 23/10/58) 2!y GE. ba ncveighe 2-975 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


21, | Jan. 
Me | tae 










(€ million) 







Issue Department*: 








Notes in circulation ..... «+ |1,957-2 $2,011-2 | 2,002-9 
Notes in banking dept. .. 43-2 39-2 47-4 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,996-2 [2,046-5 | 2,046-5 
Other securities ..... nase Q-8 0-7 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion ... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 2-8 28 

Banking Department: 

Deposits: 

Public accounts.....see« 12-2 13-2 | 13-0 
Bankers...... evoccescecs | ame 248-0 | 229-2 
Others ..... éqbsiviwssbe 74-6 69-6 68:1 
WOE ante oes bedeccqvtiodet Seren 330-8 | 310-3 

Securities: | 
Government 218-0 270-0 | 249-8 
Discounts and advances 25-3 18-2 | 95 
oO ee M 21-4 21-0 | 21-0 
WE hed ican dd An kate 264-7 309-2 | 280-3 

Banking department reserve. 45-6 40-0 48:3 

“ 2 ” % te % 
Proportion ° -.. ccscccess 15-6 12-0 | 15-5 


| 


_* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,00, 
Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,050 million 
January 21, 1959. 





TREASURY BILLS 
Three Months’ Bills 





Amount (£ million) 







Date of sae 
Tender Applied apareee Ateual 
Alloted for te of | at Max, 

Allotment | Rate* 












a | 

125 6-56 | 

73 7-94 | 

| 

91 day 63 day 
» 3l 0 | 442-9] 71 8-23 | 4 
Nov. 7| 2700 .. | 433-7] 71 7-04) 4 
» 14] 210-0 60:0 | 408-3} 71 0-97 | 68 
» =21| 210-0 60-0 | 408-5] 68 4-68 | 42 
: * 230-0 50-0 | 418-9] 66 1-20 | 79 
Dec. 5| 260-0 30-0 | 489-2] 64 5-75 | 4# 
» $2) 240-0 50-0 | 485-3] 62 4:92 | 67 
» 19 | 240-0 50-0 | 443-5] 63 0-% | 73 
» 24| 230-0 50-0 | 423-0] 63 0-47 | © 

1959 | 91 day 
jan. 2| 60-0 402-8} 6211-35 | 52 
ae 260-0 47-4) 62102 | 4 
oe 220-0! 414-0 | 62 3-42 | 4# 
a 220-02 415-1 | 62 1-9 | 3! 





cits iain mia i eat tic eperreniomeeeesials 

* On January 23rd tenders for 91 day bills at £99 4s. 5d. 
secured 3! per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
The offer this week was for £220 million of 9! day bills 
| £240 million offered. 2 £230-0 mn. offered. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








Official Rates 


January 28 














Market Rates: Spot 









January 27 | January 28 








United States $ 2°78-2-82 2-80!! 6-13), 2-80!3, 6-15) ¢ | 2-80!3,,-!5), | 2-80!5) 6-81! ig 22-8015 6 Blig 2: 80!3; 6-15, 
Canadian $... vas 2-7 153-34 27g H3ig | 2-7 gig | 2-7iyg—l3yg | DFS p—!5_ | 2-71 ee 
French Fr. .... 13+6220-14-0265 | 13-765,~7, 13-77-77'4 13-77!g—3g 13-7734-78 13-775—~7g 13-77-7714 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547_ | 12-097g-10'g | 12- 10!2-3, 12- 1034-11 12-1 13g—5, 12-11-11", 12- 105975 
Belgian Fr..... 137-96— 140-30- 140-30- 140-35— 140-42!2- 40- 45- 140: 37!,- 
142-05 35 35 40 471 50 
Dutch Glid. ... 10- 48-10-80 10-58! 4-!, 10-583,-59 | 10-587—-59'g | 10-59l4-!p 10-59'4-!2 | 10-587g-5% 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59'g—11-923, 11-725g-7g 11-7234-73 | 11+727g-73'g | 11-73'4—2 11-73'g—3, 11-73-73! 
Portuguese Esc. | 79-17!,-81-83!5 80-15-25 80-15-25 80- 15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 
Italian Lire.... 1725-1775 1746—46!, 174534-46!, 1745! 4—34 1745-45!, |. 1745-45!2 1745-454 
Swedish Kr. .. | 14-3734-14-59', 14-52!4-!5 14-5234-53 | 14-527—-53!g | 14-533g—5g 14-53tg!p | 14-5279-53s 
Danish Kr..... 19-06!>-19-62 19-37-37'4 19-37!g—3, 19-37ig—3, 19- 3653-7, 19-36'2-34 19-36! 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, 20-O15.~7g 20-0134-02 | 20-017,-02', | 20 Ol%_-02', 20-02'>-3, 20-02'2-4 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $......... peteis Re 3yeHige. pm | 3yg—lige. pm | 3i6—Hec. pm | 3ye—"yec. pr | 3ye—lyge. pm | 316-'16C- PM 
OE Bia <5 ncrci avedawass cede par-'gc. dis |')¢c.pm-!)¢c.dis}!)¢c.pm-! )gc.dis}'; ¢¢.pm-!;¢c.dis 1ygc.pm-!ygc.dis,!) gc. pm-'y4t- 
French Fr. .......eceeseeseseeee par-3c. dis par-3c., dis par-3c. dis par-3c. dis par—3c. dis par—2c. 
Swiss Fr... ...ceccscsecsensesces I'g-lc. pm 1-34c. pm 1-34. pm I'g~7gc. pm I'g-7gc. pm | I'g-7ac. pm 
— LA ataWaasabedeghins bie’ par-Sc. dis par—Sc. dis par—Sc. dis par—Sc. dis wie. dis hig = 
uteh Gid......... didsagesstoae 5g—3gc. pm Sg—3gc. pm 5g— gc. pm 7g—5gc. pm esc. pm | 8c. 
Oe ES eS etek Se—3gpf. pm | Ss—3gpf. pm | 5g—3gpf. pm | Sg—gpf. pm. | Se—Jepf. pm | Ss—spf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United States $....... Ses eadcoe'’s Sierec. pm | Sigiec. pm | Sie i6c. pm | Sig yee. pm_ | Sie i6c. PM Sie it =. 
Canadian $..........ceeeneceees ligiec. dis | par—'gc. dis | par—lgc. dis |'\gc.pm-'jgc.dis)!gc.pm-!iec.dis !igc.Pm-'16 
SONS ET. « 5+ Soba Fe un ce bwdies sedis 234-2!'oc. pm | 234-2!oc. pm 234-2'oc. pm | 234-2loc. pm | 2%g-25ec. pm | 27—-259c. pm 
W. Ger, D-Mk....... So bacevetoe Ig-ipf. pm | Ug-ipf. pm | ig-ipf. pm | Ug-Ipf.pm | Ug-lpf. pm | I'4-!pf. pm 
Gold Price at. Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 249/114 249/91, | 87% 249/6%, | = 249/7M 
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BRITISH 
UK External Trade Prices and Wages......... Jan. 10th External Trade This week 


Imports are valued cif: exports fob. Manpower and Output.... Jan. 24th industrial Profits. ..... cooe fom. 17th 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. 














OVERSEAS 
= Western Europe Statistics.. Dec. 6th United States ........... - Dec. 20th 
9 
‘= Monthly averages 1958 
: a= 
5 1956 1957 1958 Nov Dec. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. 
“4 
* VALUE 
1 rts : : 
go 00 0ke ena avdcgisestaes £ million | 323-8 | 339-6 | 315-0 | 353-1 319-9 | 313-6 | 311-2 | 328-0 | 313-0 | 353-5 
“0 Food, drink and tobacco .............. - 120-7 124-7 | 125-5 133-2 | 114-0 | 117-2 | 123-8 | 136-3 128-3 147-3 
+ etic MaOBFIONS «nce ckdleccesccinscedic 5 91-9 97-4 75-7 99-7 87-8 87-1 69-6 70-9 71-9 78-3 ~ 
3 Seals . .asdestae iaddbiwiediaibaes eucsae 2 34-5 38-9 36-7 | 36-1 35-9 34-4 39-6 40-8 37-1 43-7 
SenulectUNGl <iia ide cob d¥0sedsc cece dbce 8 75-5 77-4 75-7 82-8 80-8 73-4 76-9 78-9 74-0 82-2 
8 - 
5 rts of UK produce: 
0 bead... ocosunnManbiobiok avuws weedvent Ae 264-3 | 277-1 | 267-3 | 271-8 | 206-9 | 282-4 | 240-4 | 266-8 | 291-0 | 269-4 
3 Manufactures—Total 22... .cscceeeeees ‘ 218-3 | 229-5 | 224-0 | 222-1 | 233-5 | 233-5 | 199-0 | 222-8 | 240-1 | 221-2 
; = SIN 5.5 ollas chao auets a 36-8 39-7 36-1 39-6 39-7 37-8 32-9 35-1 42:7 39-2 
5 - Engineering products.... ‘: 105-8 | 112-9 | 16-4 | 107-6 | 415-7 | 122-2 | 101-6 | HS-7 121-8 | 113-0 
a . WRN a dacs cncdceee 3 a 24-6 25-1 21-3 24-0 24-6 23-7 18-0 19-1 21-5 19-4 
‘ie Re-exports....... eg ii tecesien aes ‘ 12-2 el 12-3 11-2 11-0 12-2 10-9 12-2 12-9 10:4 
Balance of trade (exports less imports) : a —47-3 | —51-4 | —35-4 | —70-1 —2-0 | —19-0 | —59-9 | —49-0 | — 9-1 —73°7 
VOLUME 
ls RR oS ERE Ee 1954= 100 mt mS is a 1154 é 1133 118 114 
+ Food, drink a SEED ccccccvoseusus ee = io oun ae oe des 7 asa ope 
Gitle matOnO cacatiks 08se Cicc ase cccee al oon eee eos ove 
Max. TUR ..ccccdopaabastbes ccbuspasaneent = ee HS 114 a os 1124 os 1268 ace 
ane Manufactures J. .0ccscccccceccccccscces 1» 125 130 “ ose 1354 ose 3h ee . 
% : 
4 Teel .. >. <ck tee ebanthe diak “i 114 116 ek 1174 ‘bait 1093 112 122 ‘ 
% Ptanvlactured cao vdencessdcdcctipesisces ~ ms 118 ' . 1174 - 1B ° 
BY AREA 
4% Imports : £ million 
Dollar area—Total...........seeeeees - - 71-0 | 80-4 65-7 84-5 76-6 70-5 65-3 65-8 65-6 82-3 
= we. Meabedek ssudeiesion ‘ 34-0 40-2 29-3 43-5 36-7 31-9 30-5 33-3 33-4 39-3 
o eR eetethiernneeinds ‘ re 29-0 26-7 25-7 27-5 29-0 27-8 25-7 24-4 23-9 32-2 
79 
a Non-sterling OEEC countries.......... a 79-6 80-8 80-4 91-4 84-8 77-6 79-2 87-2 78-4 88-9 
g Sterling area .......cccceceecs Shanteen i 126-S | 129-3 | 119-4 | 124-5 | 112-9 | 118-5 | 113-4 | 122-6 | 118-1 126-0 
@ Exports : 
Dollar area—Total........... iiiede cus A 45-2 47-8 | "48-5 45-7 51-4 9-3 48-5 51-8 55-0 52-6 
52 » »- Semiatinedaewsns i 21-6 21-5 24-5 20-6 2-9 21-6 24-2 28-1 28-9 29-0 
q » | Mh as a cehakasces i 15-2 16-7 16-1 16-3 17-3 14-3 12-8 16-8 17-5 15-9 
i Non-sterling OEEC countries.......... . 75-1 78-2 72-9 78-2 75-6 72-4 68-0 70-7 73-9 75-4 _ 
ae. St Sterling area ......seseecececeeeeeees s 122-4 | 127-2 | 123-5 126-6 | 133-7 | 135-3 105-4 | 123-8 | 132-8 | 116-8 
y Balance of trade (ex i : 
ports less imports) : 
aii Daler aren .. cian ewbelcdwudecechae —25-8 | —32-6 | -16-8 | —38-8 | —25-2 | —2I-1 | —16-8 | —14-0 | —10-6 | -29-7 
Non-sterling OEEC countries.......... i —45 |—2-6 7-5 | —13-2 | — 9-2 | — 5-2 | —t1-2 | —16-5 | — 45 | -13-5 
-—— Dorling OOS <occidéseececesdeseectiec = &E | om 2-8 +41 142-1 | 420-8 | +16-9 | — 8-0 | + 1-2 | 414-7 -9-2 
ii TRADE IN SELECTED 
ry 2B OMMODITIES 
sethy POON. . .. cenaeanaetineesen iin be iadeie 000 tons | 398-4 | 377-6 | 376-8 | 394-8 | 409-1 419-4 | 348-4 | 406-1 279-7 | 372-7 
a MEE... .ccncndneeeeebedpeucasdanaaas no 72-4 74-2 69-4 64-4 64-0 51-7 62-6 56°5 76-4 69- 
Th Sugar, unrefined........ese0e pated j pa 194-3 | 235-6 | 220-1 | 282-3 | 216-6 | 261-5 | 225-0 | 238-2 | 200-3 | 235- 
3 
Ny Raw cotton (!) ......cccecceccecceeucs 45 27-0 30:7 21-5 32-2 2-3 25-8 16-4 9-9 15-0 20-1 
ae w wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (!)...... mn. Ib. 53-2 51-6 51-2 45-7 36-1 53-1 19-9 49-0 63-4 80-6 
ae Rubber, natural and synthetic (')...... | 000tons| 18-2 2-7 17-0 31-9 30-3 26-0 12-2 14-5 14-4 17-3 
15-25 
ASI, Mbweed . . .s\ spbk a esapaib cae ciene "000 stds.| 104-8 | 120-0 | 106-5 155-5 | 140-8 | 102-0 | 131-4 | 124-4 132-4 135-4 
79-53 Weodpulp ....0sdiavdeecsthec encase 7000 tons | 183-3 178-2 | 175-2 | 189-4 | 171-8 | 184-0 | 184-5 18! -8 194-8 194-2 
er Crude petroleum......cscceeseeccecee mn. galls. 618 605 732 624 651 618 789 819 783 871 
Exports of UK produce : 
<n Coal, including bunkers ...........s+e+ *000 tons 836 686 422 647 650 575 425 450 423 406 
nye. Woven piece-goods—cotton ........... mn.sq. yds 40 38 32 34 38 37 7 7 33 28 
2c. dis “I /°000sq.yds} 9,107 9,028 7,878 8,037 8,310 8,340 6,140 6,880 7,8% 7,641 
{3 pm 
- Passenger cars and chassis...........+. number | 27,966 | 35,522 | 40,568 | 37,022 | 41,081 | 36,632 | 38,389 | 39,425 | 36,506 | 36,47! 
se Commercial vehicles and chassis ....... - 0,506 | 10,214 9,338 | 10.217. | 11,538 | 11,005 7,204 7,953 8,685 7,088 
Agricultural tractors. .........eesceees “ 7,482 9,414 8,724 | 11,48) | 11,412 7,506 7,975 7,376 7,270 6,468 
raw Machinery—electrical ..........-sseees £ *000 5,314 5, 5,855 5,089 6,023 5,358 4,046 5,887 6,198 6,050 
me ., MP Sic Siieagctjuns<cun ii 38,657 | 42,211 | 42,880 | 40,870 | 44,093 | 44,563 | 37.941 | 40,668 | 44,764 | 43,409 
inp Chemicals, elements and compounds ... a 4948 5,219 5,037 5,012 5,224 4,832 4742 4,894 5,252 4777 


| 


9/M (') Retained imports. @) Excluding fents from January, 1956. (?) Average for third quarter. i] 





ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


All classes of Insurance 











REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 

ELSEWHERE ABROAD 








The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 





se ESTABLISHED: 1897 oe 


eee 


__WIPPON KANGYO BANK 
& LTD. 


oa HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 


= 120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN: 
S REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: = 


=. LONDON iI, Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C.3 


~NEW YORK Room 2706 Singer Building, : 

tate 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. = 
st =| TAIPEI Wuchang St., Ist Section, Taipei scores 
we < p “eo” "eo 0"e"s'e'0"e' eee 0" 0's 00's 0° se e'e"e 0°00 0 oe" ¢"0" ee e'e'e"e ore 
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THE 
UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India, Liability of Members is Limited) 
Head Office: 
2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4, 








G. D. BIRLA, Chairman 


_ AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,000 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - Rs.14,800,000 


With Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma 
and Hongkong, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with the East 
or intending to open connections there. 





S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 


BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 


NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials  2,000,000,000 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 659,000,000 
DEPOSITS Rials 29,401,148,683 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
EXCELLENCY EBRAHIM KASHANI 
HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 
Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 

New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for . Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking _ business. 
Especial services for om kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force im Iran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 





THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY 
LIMITED 


HEAD OF ECONOMICS 
AND STATISTICS SECTION 


There is a part interesting vacancy at 
the Head Office of The ish Oxygen Company 
Limited, in the West End. for the Head of the 
Economics and — =. with 
appropriate qualifi ions 
industrial ¢ + preferably on the financial 
side, a knowledge of statistical methods 
and a flair for carrying out investigations and 
writing lucid reports. He should be a iive, 
creative type, fairly young but mature in outlook. 
The post has been advertised before but not yet 
filled; previous applicants should therefore not 
re-apply. Please write to:— 


The Staff Officer. 
The British Oxygen Company 
Limited 


Bridgewater House, Cleveland Row, 
St. James's, London, S.W.1. 


“COUNTY BOROUGH OF BURNLEY 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


BURNLEY MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, COMMERCE AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are invited for the following posts: 

(a) Lecturer in Economics. Candidates should possess 
an Honours Degree and also be willing to teach Economic 
History to degree level. Salary scale £1,260 to £1,427 -10s. 

This is an amended advertisement and previous applica- 
tions will be considered. 

(b) Assistant Lecturer Grade B. Candidates should 
possess a degree and/or professional qualifications as 
an Accountant or Secretary. The successful applicant must 
be willing and able to teach to the level of the final 
examinations of the Professional Institutions. Salary scale 
£682 10s. to £1,076 5s.. together with appropriate allow- 
ance for qualifications, training and approved expericnce. 

Application forms and further particulars from the 
Director of Education, Education Office, Burnley, by whom 
completed forms must be received not later than 14 days 
after the issue of this advertisement. 

Cc. V. THORNLEY, 
Town Clerk. 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS 


RECKITT & SONS LTD. are installing a National Elliott 405 computer in 
March, 1959, and wish to appoint a Methods Study Assistant and an additional 


Programmer. 


tions are being made to produce invoices and sales statistics 


and other work to be tackled will include stock control and the analysis of market 
research surveys. These appointments offer an excellent introduction to the 


organisation of an expanding concern. 


If you are interested and have relevant experience, 
please write to the Personnel Director, 


RECKITT & SONS LIMITED, DANSOM LANE, HULL. 
The Company has a contributory pension fund and good recreational and 


welfare facilities. 


ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION requires 
INFORMATION OFFICER (unestablished). Duties 
involve the study of cither U.K. social and political affairs 
or general economic affairs (both home and overseas), the 
selection of “ source ” material and the writing of factual 
articles and reference papers on one of these subject 
fields. Desirable qualifications are a University degree, 
knowledge of relevant sources of information ; experience 
in preparing basic material to serve information purposes 
(e.g. factual articles, reports, lectures or broadcasts). 
Salary £1,110 to £1,285 (men); £1,064 to £1,234 (women). 
Write. giving age. full details of qualifications and experi- 
ence, to Manager (Ref. PE.2265), Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, Professional and Executive Register. 
Attantic House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Only 
applicants selected for interview will be advised. 
URCHASING OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION requires a 
P TECHNICAL OFFICER to be responsible for the 
preparation of publications, educational programmes and 
research studies. Applicants should have writing and 
speaking ability. a thorough understanding of economics, 
and be willing to travel extensively in the United Kingdom. 
Commencing salary £1,250 to £1,500 according to age 
and experience.~—Applications, marked “ T.O.,” should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Purchasing Officers’ Associa- 
tion, Wardrobe Court, 146a a ae a 
C.4. Previous applicants are asked not to re-apply. 
EC AIVERSITY OF OXFORD, INSTITUTE FOR 
RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 
Applications are invited for appointments as research 
workers in agricultural economics, particularly research 
into demand for farm products. Starting date April 1. 
1959. Two year appointments, with possibility of exten- 
sion to six years. Some lecturing duties possible. Salary 
up to £900 p.a. for recent graduates: higher rate could 
be considered for experienced workers. Applications to 
the Secretary. 





COMPUTER DEVELOPMENTS LIMITED 


Th int Company of The General Electric Company Ltd., and the British Tabulating Machine 
Conse Limited, producers of Digital Computers and complex Data Handling Systems. offer 
rewarding and interesting careers to the following specialists : ‘ 


(1) MATHEMATICIAN/LOGICAL DESIGNER 


with a Degree in Mathematics. Engineering or Physics. plus experience in programming and/or 


logical design of Digital Computers or like devices. 


Operations Research and Communications 


experience useful. Required to work with Team on new computer designs and concepts. including 


large Systems. Salary up to £1,500. 


(2) GRADUATE MATHEMATICIAN/O & M STUDIES 


(or equivalent); experience in operation or programming of-one or more Digital Computers 


mere xk. O & M of language translation. 
quien ¢ oun Salary up to £1,500. 


design of an automatic coding system. 


To investigate the operation and basic 


Applications to The Chief Executive, 


COMPUTER DEVELOPMENTS LIMITED, 


Computer House. 390-394 Kenton Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
"Phone WORdsworth 0321. 


TATISTICIAN/ECONOMIST, not over age 27, required 

for Investment Department of an important financial 
institution at its Head Office in the City of London. 
Work primarily research. Previous investment experience 
is not. necessary but academic or — quali — 
are desirable tho not essential. xcellent prospects.— 
Replies, which Cit be treated in strict confidence, should 
be sent.to Box 1114, 


nn 
For further appointments and other classified 


advertisements see page 450 





CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


A vacancy exists in an international firm of 
Chartered Accountants which will lead to a 
partnership in Switzerland. Candidates should be 
young Chartered Accountants who have had 
professional experience since qualifying. A know- 
ledge of French and German is essential. 


Six months’ training in the London office will 
Precede transfer to Switzerland. 


Applications should give full details of age, 
experience and education, and should be sent in 
confidence to Box 1112. 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 
—— LONDON, S.E.18 
Applications invited from Honours 
mt Lecturer, Grade B, to teach Geography up to 
Standard and Economics to Intermediate standard. 
Salary scale within £650-£1,200 (plus 5 per cent), com- 
mencing salary according to qualifications and experience, 
London allowance of £36 to £48 ( 5 cent). 
iculars and form to 

vernors, to be returned February 14. 1959. 


Registered as a New 








ace GRADUATE to analyse and interpret 
sales records, store audit reports, consumer and trade 
surveys, and prepare reports as basis of marketing recom- 
mendations to management. 

Position, which is considered an important one in our 
expanding organisation, for a keen, intelligent and 
qualitied man, abeut 30 years of age, with related experi- 
ence, preferably with manufacturer in consumer product 
field, and with working knowledge of statistical processes. 

Substantial commencing salary, excellent prospects and 
many amenities. 

Applicants invited to write in strict confidence, giving 
details of age, education. qualifications and experience, 
to Executive Administrator—Personnel, Nabisco Foods 
Limited (formerly The Shredded Wheat Company Limited), 
Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE FEDERATION 
OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


VACANCIES: ASSESSORS : 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES 


Vacancies exist in the Department of Taxes for male 
Assessors who hold one of the following qualifications : 


B.Com., C.LS.. C.A., A.A,C.C.A., C.C.8. 


Successful applicants will be appointed as Tax Officers at 


commencing salaries of £640 p.a. or more, dependent on 
their initial qualifications and experience. Chartered or 
Incorporated Accountants can expect to proceed to £1,250 
per annum as Grade II Assessors one year after appoint- 
ment; Certified Accountants (A.C.A.A.) can proceed to 
this salary in not more than two years; while holders of 
a B.Com., C.LS., or C.C.S. can expect to reach this 
salary in not more than three years. The salary scale 
for Assessors Grade II covers the range £1,250-£1,550 by 
increments of £50 per annum. 

Senior posts within the range £1.600-£3.050 are suffi- 
ciently numerous to ensure good career prospects. These 
filled by internal 


Posts are ion from 
within the De nt. 

Further det ate obtainable from the (R), 
Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
date February 28th. 


Class Mail Matter at New York. N.Y., Post Office. Authorised as 


: Entered as Second Second 
Clements Press, Ltd. London. W.C.2. Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd. at 22 Ryder Street. London. S.W.1!. 


Interviews may be arranged in London or Hull. 





UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMME 


Applications are invited from ECONOMISTS who are 
interested in undertaking short-term (usually up to 12 
months) assignments in underdeveloped countries under 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration. 
Must have high academic qualifications and experience of 
economic planning and development at a senior level in 
underdeveloped countries. Salaries usually of the order of 
£300 per month plus liberal allowances. ill emoluments 
are entirely tax free. Immediate vacancies in Libya, 
Tunis, Lebanon, Afghanistan, Colombia and the Philip- 
pines. Similar vacancies also occur for STATISTICIANS. 
Maun eS oe a and job descriptions. write 

abour ational Servic 29). 26-2 ci 
Street, London, S.W.1. cme eva 

ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION requires an 
. EDITOR with wide general knowledge and interests 
to commission short topical and semi-topical talks. and 
organise interviews with overseas visitors to the United 
Kingdom for use by local radio stations abroad. Experi- 
ence of broadcasting techniques, preferably including 
experience outside the United Kingdom, and good know- 
ledge of use of tape-recorders esrential. Would be 
primarily concerned with the producticn of © cut-in ” tape 
and would collaborate with other producers of recorded 
material as requested. His own output will largely 
supplement an existing service of written material supplied 
to Information Officers for placing with radio stations 
overseas. The Post is graded Senior Information Officer 
(unestablished), salary £1,350 to £1,605 (men). £1,302 to 
£1,541 (wom@n).—Write, giving age, full details of quali- 
fications and experience, to Manager (P.E.276), Ministry 
Labour and National Service, Professional and Executive 
Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London, 


advised. Only applicants selected for interview will be 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


HIS SENIOR EXECUTIVE intends returnin to 
TSritass after spending seven years in Canada. He is 
Assistant to the President of a large corporation and 
chief executive of a group of diversified subsidiaries. 
Aged 48. his maturity is founded on broad experience 
and uninterrupted success. His all round grasp of con- 
temporary management skills enables him to lead and 
inspire a strong executive team and to assume responsi- 
bility for profitable development of a sound organisation. 
He is practised in re-organisation and is a capable nexgeo- 
tiator at all tevels.—Full particulars of background, 
experience and present responsibilities from Box 1117. 





BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 








9/- a line. 

- HARRAP’S 
PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 
The only comprehensive Portuguese-English 


dictionary to 
662 pages. 75s. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA, INDIA 


and other Asian and Australasian countries are fully 
covered month by month in FAR EAST TRADE. 
Specimen copy free from 3 Belsize Crescent, London, 
N.W.3. Tel.: SWI 4481. 


A CAMERA FOR THE WAISTCOAT.—The precision 
Minox £71 8s.—City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 94 Fleet 
Street. E.C.4, 
ENTLEMAN with £30,000 requires investment in 
._ or Property. Bankers’ references exchanged. 
—Box 5. 


"WITTY SPEECHES 


I CAN show any speaker with a sense of humour how 
to make amusing speeches without the so-obvious, so- 
usual funny stories. Write for verification.—John Radcliff, 
50. Avenue Road, Herne Bay. 

V URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS! Our correspon- 

dence course can teach you to carn big money by 
writing TV scripts that sell. Individual and practical 
coaching by experts. Free Prospectus from Department 
128, Television Writing School, 7 Harley Street, London, 


w.l. 
HE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS LIMITED (Incorporated 1923), 
The next Examinations will be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 26th, 27th. 28th 
and 2%h May. 1959. Membership can only be obtained 
by those who have passed the prescribed Examinations, 


appear for over 70 years 


Copies of the can be obtained from the Secretary, 
(— Grove, South Kensington, LONDON, 


Class Mail, Dept.. Ottawa. Printed in England 


Post Office i, 
Postage on this issue: UK 4d.: Overseas 41d. 
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\WATA steel 


in Asia 
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OUR PRODUCTS 


RAIL, SHAPE, SHEET PILING, BAR, WIRE ROD, PLATE, HOT & COLD ROLLED SHEET, 
DURZINC SHEET, DURZINC DURPAINT, COLD ROLLED DURPAINT, TIN PLATE, 
ELECTRICAL SHEET, ETC.... 


YAWATA, the oldest established steel manufacturer in Japan with 
efficient, up-to-date plants provides steel products to every corner off 
the world. YAWATA meets the world’s need for ships, giant tankers 
heavy machinery of all types and... every manufacturing need, where 


strength, durability and flexibility are absolute requirements. 


Information is available at the Foreign Affairs Department, 


YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO.,LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
CABLE ADDRESS: YAWATASTEEL TOKYO 
TELEPHONE: 20-1141 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: AMERICAN OFFICE: 

Kloster Strasse 22, Room 2009, Seagram Building 

Duesseldorf, WEST GERMANY 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N. ¥., U.S. As 
Tel: 2-2074 Tel: MUrray Hill 8-3327 

CABLE ADDRESS : YAWATASTEEL DUESSELDORF CABLE ADDRESS: YAWATAISCO NEWYORK 
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